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The Date of the Conversion of the 
Visigoths 


by E. A. THOMPSON 
Professor of Classics in the University of Nottingham 








hen the Visigoths crossed the Danube in 376 and entered the 

Roman provinces, were they Christian or pagan? Were the two 

armies which clashed at Adrianople on 9 August 378 composed 
substantially of Christians, or were the victors still pagan? When Ulfila, 
the Apostle of the Goths, died ¢. 382, had he succeeded in converting his 
fellow countrymen to Christianity ? It will be argued here that it would be 
inconsistent with such evidence as exists to suppose that the Visigoths were 
a Christian people at any of these dates. 

They had moved into Transdanubian Dacia when Aurelian withdrew 
the legions and the administrative personnel in the seventies of the third 
century; but they did not thereby move into a Christian environment. 
No evidence has yet been identified to show that Christianity had gained 
a foothold in Dacia by the year 270; and though it would be rash to deny 
that there were any Christians among the native population or among 
the soldiers, officials, and traders who came into the country, yet the bulk 
of the Romano-Dacian people was only converted to Christianity after 
the official Roman withdrawal. 

Archaeology has revealed a number of Christian objects which date 
from the fourth century. They consist for the most part of terracotta 
lamps and funerary monuments. There was also found at Potaissa an 
interesting onyx intaglio inscribed with the word IXOY2 and depicting 
the Good Shepherd carrying a lamb, a tree with a dove seated upon it, 
and Jonah falling from his ship into the sea in which a whale is swimming.? 
Again, a bronze disk, which was found at the village of Biertan in the 
county of Tarnava Mare, is perforated so as to form the words ‘ego 
Zenovius votum posui’ and was discovered along with a bronze plaque 

1C¢, Daicoviciu, ‘Exista Monumente Crestine in Dacia Traiana din sec. ii-iii?’, 
Anuarul Institutului de Studii Classice, ii (1934-5), 192-209, discusses with illustrations the 
alleged archaeological evidence; more briefly idem, ‘Au sujet des monuments chrétiens 
de la Dacie Trajane’, Mélanges F. Marouzeau, Paris 1948, 119-24. The literary evidence is 
discussed by D. M. Pippidi, ‘Intorno alle Fonti Letterarie del Cristianesimo Daco- 
Romano’, Revue historique du sud-est européen, xx (1943), 166-81. 

2D. Mitrea, ‘O Gema Crestina din Turda’, Revista Istoricad Romand, xvi (1946), 
51-62. 
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forming the Christian monogram XP.! Now it is noteworthy that these 
and the other Christian finds have all been discovered in what had 
formerly been Roman settlements—at Ampelum, Napoca, Apulum, and 
so on*’—and that no such objects come from Wallachia, Moldova, or 
Bessarabia or from the land between the Danube and the Tisza which the 
Romans had not occupied. They have been found only in what had once 
been Romanised country. It is true that the objects in question are few, 
but in view of the fact that they have all been discovered on Roman sites 
we are justified in assuming (at any rate until further evidence comes to 
hand) that these objects belonged not to Visigothic Christians but to 
Romano-Dacians who had been converted to the official Roman religion.* 
It is scarcely probable that they can all have belonged to the descendants 
of the Christian Roman prisoners who had been captured by the Visigoths 
in the great raids of the mid-third century, for otherwise the distribution 
of the finds would presumably have been different: the prisoners would 
not all have been put to work in the ruins of the old Roman cities. If it is 
true, then, that numbers of the Romano-Dacians were converted to Chris- 
tianity early in the fourth century (for, as we have mentioned, there is no 
trace of Christianity in Dacia in the third century), can we specify the 
circumstances in which the conversion took place? The fifth-century 
ecclesiastical historians Socrates and Sozomen date the conversion of the 
Visigoths to the seventies of the fourth century, but they contradict both 
themselves and all other authorities by also dating the conversion to 
¢. 332. In that year the armies of Constantine inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the Visigoths north of the Danube, and ‘they [i.e. the Visigoths] dismayed 
by the unexpectedness of the defeat believed then for the first time in the 
Christian religion, by which Constantine, too, was saved’.4 What is the 
explanation of this double conversion of the Visigoths in the works of the 
two historians? Since we know that a substantial number of the Romano- 
Dacians were converted early in the fourth century—for otherwise the 


1 CIL, iii. 1617, with K. Horedt, ‘Eine lateinische Inschrift des 4. Jahrhunderts aus 
Siebenbiirgen’, Anuarul (as above), iv (1941), 10-17, I. Barnea, ‘Contributii la Studiul 
Crestinismului in Dacia’, Revista Istoricd Romdnd, xiii (1942-3), 31-42, at 32 ff., A. 
Alféldi, ‘Eine lateinische christliche Inschrift aus Siebenbiirgen’, Archaeologiai Ertesité, 
Ser. iii, vol. iii (1942), 255-8, though there is no need to suppose that this was an article 
of plunder brought home from the Roman provinces, for this supposition will not explain 
the peculiar distribution of the Christian finds in Dacia. 

* The pear-shaped Christian lamp found in or near Apulum is thought by B. Mitrea, 
‘Une lampe chrétienne découverte en Transylvanie’, Dacia, ix-x (1941-4), 507-11, to 
date from the fourth century (though the fifth is not impossible) and to have belonged to 
Romano-Dacians. If it was in fact found in the Roman city it is not likely to have been 
Visigothic, for there is neither evidence nor likelihood that the barbarians occupied the 
Roman cities. For another lamp of similar date but without Christian symbols, which is 
also thought to have been found at Apulum, see K. Horedt, ‘Funde der Vélkerwande- 
rungszeit aus Siebenbiirgen’, Anuarul (as above), iv (1941), 163-79, at 165-7. Yet 
another Christian lamp of the fourth century has been found at Mercheasga in the county 
of Tarnava Mare: ibid., 167. 

3 C. Daicoviciu, La Transylvanie dans l’antiquité, Bucharest 1945, 223. 

* Socrates, H.E.,i. 18. 4, cf. Sozomen, H.E., ii. 6. 1. If this were true, it would 
certainly have been mentioned by Eusebius, V.C., iv. 5. 
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archaeological evidence is scarcely intelligible—may it not have been the 
case that Constantine’s victory, in some way which cannot now be 
defined, resulted in a number of the Romano-Dacians going over to 
Christianity ? However that may be, we may safely conclude that the 
environment which the Visigoths entered in the third century was not a 
Christian one but that to some extent it became Christian during the fourth 
century. 

The Visigoths themselves, however, had been exposed to some 
Christian influence ever since the time of their great raids into the Roman 
provinces in the middle of the third century before they finally entered 
Dacia. They had then brought back with them numbers of prisoners from 
Asia Minor, particularly from Phrygia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. They 
had brought their prisoners to southern Russia, for at the time of the raids 
they had not occupied Dacia; but presumably they transferred them, or 
some of them, to their new land. Now these captive men and women were 
Christian in at least some cases—indeed, there was a number of clergy 
among them?—and their descendants had remained Christian. Their 
number was no doubt increased by prisoners taken in later raids on the 
Balkan provinces. Ulfila himself was descended on one side of his family 
from Cappadocian prisoners who had been carried off from their village of 
Sadagolthina; and Ulfila’s successor as bishop of the Goths, a certain 
Selenas, was the son of a Gothic father and a Phrygian mother, and his 
name is thought to be Phrygian. There were other Christian influences 
besides that of the prisoners and the Romano-Dacians. A number of 
missionaries are known to have gone into Gothia from the Roman 
provinces. A certain Eutyches, who can scarcely have lived much later 
than the early years of Constantius II, was a Cappadocian Catholic; 
and it was he, according to Basil of Caesarea, who sowed the seeds of 
Catholicism among the Visigoths.* Moreover, it would seem that Latin- as 
well as Greek-speaking missionaries had been working in Gothia before the 
days of Ulfila.® Finally, the aged Audius of Mesopotamia, when exiled by 

1 Philostorgius, H.E., ii. 5 (p. 17. 5 ff., ed. Bidez); Syncellus, p. 716, ed. Bonn; cf. 
Zosimus, Hist., i. 28. 1. 

2 Philostorgius, loc. cit.; Sozomen, ii. 6. 2. 

3 Philostorgius, p. 17. 17; Socrates, v. 23. 8; cf. Sozomen, vii. 17. 12. On Selenas’s 
name see R. Loewe, ‘Der gotische Kalender’, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, lix (1922), 
245-90, at 277. Sadagolthina: S. Salaville, ‘Un ancien bourg de Cappadoce’, Echos 
d@’Orient, xv (1912), 61-3. For the doubts—none of them persuasive—which have been 
thrown on Philostorgius here see (in English) C. A. A. Scott, Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths, 
Cambridge 1885, 50 f., followed by A. G. Hopkins, ‘Ulfilas and the Conversion of the 
Goths’, The Andover Review, xviii (1892), 162-79, at 165 f. 

4 Basil, Ep., 164, where 79 trouvyjce trav maAadv is the only indication of Eutyches’s 
date. See Scott, op. cit., 29 f.; M. H. Jellinek, Geschichte der gotischen Sprache, Berlin and 
Leipzig 1926, 8. 

5 W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften, Gottingen 1934, 513; Jellinek, op. cit., 188 ff., and 
‘Zur christlichen Terminologie im Gotischen’, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur, xlvii (1923), 434-47. Nothing can be deduced about early Visigothic 
Christianity from Tertullian adv. Jud. vii: see Pippidi, art. cit., Athanasius, Or. de Incarn. 
Verbi li, writing between 319 and 321, lists the Goths among those barbarians who had 


been reached by the Gospel. But that is not to say that they were then predominantly 
Christian, and moreover the Goths to whom he refers may be the Ostrogoths of the 
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Constantius II to the province of Scythia Minor (the Dobrogea), crossed the 
frontier, went into the interior of Gothia, made ‘many’ converts there 
among the Visigoths, and founded monasteries and convents.! He appointed 
several bishops in Gothia, but we do not know that they were Goths. An un- 
fortunate lacuna in the text of Epiphanius has robbed us of one or more of 
their names, and the only Audian bishop whose name has survived was 
called Silvanus. The name indicates that its bearer was not a Visigoth but 
rather a descendant of one of the Roman prisoners. True, he may have been 
a Visigoth who adopted this name on his conversion; but to believe that is 
merely to multiply hypotheses, and in fact Epiphanius describes him not 
as a Goth but as being ‘from Gothia’.? At any rate, our authority distinctly 
implies that some of the Visigoths themselves entered the Audian monas- 
teries and that the monasteries were not recruited exclusively from the 
descendants of the Roman prisoners.® These are the first monks of whom 
we happen to hear in Gothia; but there may well have been Catholic 
monasteries as early as those of Audius, for ‘Harpyla a monk’ figures in the 
list of those martyred in 372, and Harpyla was certainly a Visigoth, as his 
name shows.! 

But in spite of all this Christian endeavour and in spite of the successes 
of Audius and others, the fact remains that ¢c. 370 the Visigothic Christians 
were few and far between. Our most valuable authority on the subject is 
the Passio S. Sabae, which makes it clear that Sabas and his fellow believers 
formed nothing like a majority of the tribesmen during the Visigothic 
persecutions of the Christians in their midst in 369-72. Sabas, we are told, 
lived ‘in the midst of a crooked and perverted generation’.’ When the 
members of his village wished to tell the persecutors that there were no 
Crimea. Also, it is not at all certain that the Theophilus who was present at the Council 
of Nicaea was a Visigoth rather than an Ostrogoth. The Vita of Nicetas has little historical 
value so far as the Visigoths are concerned: see H. Delehaye, ‘Saints de Thrace et de 
Mésie’, Analecta Bollandiana, xxxi (1912), 161-300, at 285 f., where the reason for the 
author’s false association of Ulfila with Theophilus is accounted for. The lists of the 
bishops present at Nicaea make Theophilus come from Gothia: but that name was also 
used of the Ostrogothic parts of the Crimea, e.g. in John Chrysostom, Ep., xiv. 5, ccvi. 
On the other hand, Philostorgius, ii. 5, describes Ulfila as the first bishop of the Visigoths 
(though admittedly he may mean the first Arian bishop). 

1 Epiphanius, Panar. Haer. \xx (ili. 233, 247, ed. Holl); cf. Jerome, Chron. a. 341; 
Chronica Minora, i. 453, s.a. 341. L. E. Iselin, ‘Audios und die Audianer’, Zahrbiicher fiir 
protestantische Theologie, xvi (1890), 298-305, disproves the suggestion once put forward 
tentatively by A. Harnack, Theologische Literaturzeitung, xi (1886), 77, that Audius was 
a Goth and bore a Gothic name. 

2 Epiphanius, loc. cit., 247 f. On the other hand, the Silvanus who was one of the 
signatories of the Burgundian Liber Constitutionum is believed to have borne a Germanic 
name by R. Kégel, ‘Die Stellung des burgundischen innerhalb der germanischen 
Sprachen’, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, xxxvii (1893), 223-31, at 229, who says that 
silva= Gothic silha=OHG. selbo. But we need hardly discuss this suggestion. 

3 Epiphanius, loc. cit., 247. 29 f. 

4 Delehaye, art. cit., 279. For an Ostrogothic monastery in the Eastern Empire in 404 
see John Chrysostom, Ep., xiv. 

5 Passio S. Sabae, 216. 30, ed. Delehaye, art. cit., with texts of the other documents 
relating to the Visigoths. A text of the Passio will also be found in R. Knopf, Ausge- 


wahlte Martyrerakten*, Tiibingen 1929, 119-24. For the historical interest of the Passto see 
Historia, iv (1955), 331-8. 
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Christians in their village, Sabas refused to allow them to do so: he would 
not deny his Christianity. The villagers swore therefore that there was but 
one, Sabas himself, among them. In fact, there were others besides Sabas!: 
but could the villagers possibly have sworn thus if a majority or even a 
considerable minority had been Christian? In the third wave of the 
persecution Sabas and the presbyter Sansalas appear to have been the 
only persons who were molested in their village?; and there is no reason 
for thinking that they were singled out from an extensive group of 
Christians for special treatment by the authorities. At the same time, when 
Sansalas had left his village and had fled to the Roman Empire for safety, 
Sabas had no companion with whom to celebrate Easter and was, there- 
fore, obliged to travel to the presbyter Guththica in a neighbouring village 
for company.*® Other Christian documents tell a similar tale. When the 
persecutors burned a church over the heads of a Christian congregation 
in 370 a number of persons perished. But the names of 22 of them have 
survived, and the great majority of these names are thought not to be 
Gothic at all: some are Roman, some are believed to be Phrygian, Cappa- 
docian, and Syrian.‘ If these 22 persons were typical of the Christians 
who could be found in Gothia in 370, then only a minority of those 
Christians were Visigoths. The people who bore non-Gothic names were 
presumably Roman prisoners or their descendants, for there is neither 
evidence nor likelihood that any Visigoth living in Gothia at this date 
would have borne a non-Gothic name (though this is not so of East 
Germans who had migrated into the Roman provinces). Finally, as late as 
the joint reign of Valentinian II and Theodosius (383-92) a Visigothic 
Christian named Wella was stoned to death for his religion in spite of the 
fact that he was a companion of the Christian queen Gaatha. Even at that 
date the victory of Christianity was incomplete, and the pagans could still 


1 Delehaye, art. cit., 218. 10, cf. 217. 30, 218. 9. 2 Tbid., 219. 4 ff. 

3 Ibid., 218. 16 ff. The dAdos mdelooe of 218. 35 are not necessarily Christians. 
Incidentally, the existence of this name Guththica seems to have been overlooked by the 
commentators on the inscription conveniently printed by O. Fiebiger, Inschriftensamm- 
lung zur Geschichte der Ostgermanen, Zweite Folge, Akad. d. Wissensch. in Wien: phil.-hist. 
Klasse, Denkschriften Bd. 72, Abh. 2, Vienna 1944, 19 f. (no. 20), where we hear of a 
German named Herminarius who was praepositus gentilium at Inak in southern Syria in 
208 with a son named J0##4a, The name of our presbyter suggests that it is unnecessary 
to take the son’s name to be non-Germanic or a stone-mason’s error for Guda or 
Gudda. 

4 L. Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Stéimme: die Ostgermanen, Munich 1934, 235; H. 
Giesecke, Die Ostgermanen und der Arianismus, Leipzig and Berlin 1939, 67. For the names see 
esp. H. Achelis, ‘Der alteste deutsche Kalender’, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, i (1900), 308-35, at 323, where there is a complete list of the MS. variants; and 
note Constans, ibid., 318. Sansalas also has an Asian name: Loewe, art. cit., 277 f., and 
‘Gotische Namen in hagiographischen Texten’, Beitrdége zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache und Literatur, xlvii (1923), 407-33, at 432. On the other hand, Sabas is said to have 
been IérO0s 7@ yéver, and so also in the title of the Passio. The name Sabas has usually 
been considered to be Germanic since K. Miillenhoff, Zeitschr. f. deutsches Altertum, vi 
(1848), 459, cf. xviii (1875), 255, and e.g. E. Férstemann, Altdeutsches Namenbuch, Bonn 
1900, i2. 1285 f., though this is not accepted by K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, 
Heidelberg 1937, ii. i. 72 n. 1, who admits, however, ‘dass er seiner Herkunft nach Gote 
war’. Note that the East Saxon king Saberct was sometimes called Saba, Bede, H.E., ii. 5. 
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organise a violent outburst against it. It is true that these documents 
portray a time of persecution when many Christians fled into the Roman 
Empire.” But few will object that the isolation of Sabas, Sansalas, and 
Guththica pictured in the Passio means no more than that, when the 
persecution was at its height, only a few Christians remained behind in 
Gothia and that in more peaceful times these Christians would not have 
been so exceedingly isolated. There is no possibility, so far as I can see, 
of proving that more than a tiny percentage of Visigoths fled to the 
Imperial provinces in 369-72; and when this handful was gone Sabas 
and a few friends were left almost alone. On this supposition, and only on 
this, it may be suggested, is it possible to make sense of the conditions 
depicted in the various Visigothic Passions. The conversion of the great 
bulk of the Visigoths must therefore be dated to the time when they were 
no longer settled in Gothia: they were not yet a Christian people in the 
years before the devastating attack of the Huns was launched upon them 
in 376.8 

A number of authors, who lived in the fifth and sixth centuries, date 
the conversion to the year 376 itself. Orosius says that at some date 
earlier than the battle of Adrianople the Goths (for no apparent reason) 
humbly sent to Valens asking him to supply them with ‘bishops’ from 
whom they might learn the rule of the Christian faith. Valens, being an 
accursed Arian, sent them Arian teachers, and hence the Goths became 
and remained Arians. It was accordingly a just judgement of God that 
they should have burned Valens alive at Adrianople, for it is because of 
him that they themselves are destined to burn for their heresy in the 
world that is to come.‘ Orosius does not give an exact date for the Goths’ 
request for these bishops; but perhaps he intends us to understand that 
the request was made about the year 376. Certainly that was how 
Jordanes understood the tale (which he repeats with embellishments), for 
he dates the request to the time when the Visigoths were about to be 
attacked by the Huns, i.e. to the year 376; and Valens sent the teachers 
after the barbarians had crossed the Danube in the same year.® The story 
is a naive attempt to account for the Arianism of the Visigoths: but has 
it any foundation in fact? 

Among the Greek writers a different account is found. Socrates and 
Sozomen give a somewhat more elaborate explanation of the Visigoths’ 
Arianism than that which had satisfied Orosius and was later to satisfy 
Jordanes. According to Socrates, a civil war had broken out among the 
Visigoths before the persecution of the Christians in 369-72, Athanaric 
leading one faction and Fritigern the other. Fritigern appealed to the 
Romans for help, and it was with the aid of Roman armed force that his 

1 Delehaye, 279. 2 Passio, 218. 24; Orosius, vii. 32.9; Jerome, Chron. a. 371. 

3 For positive evidence of Visigothic paganism before 376 Pippidi, art. cit., 176-81, is 
inclined to refer to Macarius of Magnesia, Apocrit. iv. 13 (in C. Blondel, Macarii Magnetis 
quae supersunt, Paris 1876, 179), but the reference there is to the nomadic peoples of the 
steppe region. 

* Orosius, vii. 33. 19. 5 Jordanes, Get., xxv. 131 f. 
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THE DATE OF THE CONVERSION OF THE VISIGOTHS 


party was able to win the war against Athanaric. As a mark of gratitude 
to Valens, therefore, Fritigern and his followers adopted that Emperor’s 
faith. Socrates dated this'story to a time before 369, but he was at once 
criticised by Sozomen for doing so; and the reason for Sozomen’s criticism 
is not difficult to divine. If the civil war and Athanaric’s defeat had taken 
place in or before 369, how had it come about that Athanaric and not 
Fritigern was the Visigothic leader at the beginning of the campaign 
against the Huns in 376? Accordingly, Sozomen transfers the whole story 
of the alleged civil war and the resultant conversion to the time when the 
Visigoths had crossed the Danube and were now inside the Empire, i.e. 
to late in the year 376, the year which appears to have been favoured by 
the Latin writers. Unhappily, he then found himself in a difficulty no less 
perplexing than that which had tripped up Socrates; for the form in 
which he tells the story made it necessary for him to transfer Athanaric’s 
persecution from 369-72 to the same date, 376, which is impossible.’ It 
is unquestionably difficult to find a precise date for an event which never 
took place. 

The whole story of the alleged civil war and the appeal to Valens for 
Christian teachers should be dismissed as a fabrication designed to account 
for the Arianism of the Visigoths. In the first place, there is no evidence 
for the civil war outside the pages of Socrates and Sozomen, whose 
accounts are self-contradictory and whose works are notoriously insecure 
authorities for events which took place outside the northern frontier of the 
Empire.” Secondly, the silence of the fourth-century authors and especially 
of Ammianus Marcellinus is decisive. Ammianus gives as the reason 
for Valens’s attack on the Visigoths in 367 the fact that the Emperor 
learned ‘relationibus ducum, gentem Gothorum, ea tempestate intactam, 
ideoque saevissimam, conspirantem in unum, ad pervadenda parari con- 
limitia Thraciarum’.* Now the war would have been a signal success for 
the Romans if it had left the Visigoths not federating their tribes but 
actually engaged in a bitter civil war. But Ammianus gives no hint that 
this was the case. If we are to believe Socrates and Sozomen we must be 
prepared to convict Ammianus of having given a grossly inadequate 
account of the results of the Romano-Gothic war of 367-9 and indeed of 
having altogether missed the significance of the struggle. But before we 
can bring such an accusation against an historian of Ammianus’s calibre 
we shall require some better authority than that of Socrates and Sozomen. 
Thirdly, the two ecclesiastical writers ask us to believe that Athanaric 
was the military leader of the Visigoths in 367-9, that he was shortly 
afterwards replaced by Fritigern, that he reappeared as leader against 
the Huns in 376, and that he was again replaced by Fritigern in the 
autumn of that year. But this argues an instability and fickleness in 


1 Socrates, iv. 33; Sozomen, vi. 37. 6 ff.; cf. John of Antioch, frag. 184. 2. The evidence 
of Theodoret and Isidore of Seville need not be discussed. 

2 Cf. J. Mansion, ‘Les origines du Christianisme chez les Gots’, Analecta Bollandiana, 
XxXxiii (1914), 5-30, at 24. 

3 Amm. Marc., xxvi. 6. 11. 
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Visigothic society which we cannot lightly assume in any of the primi- 
tive Germanic societies. 

The reason why the legend of the civil war and the appeal to Valens 
came into existence is not difficult to explain. In 376 Athanaric was indeed 
replaced by Fritigern: hence the alleged conflict inside Visigothic society 
in which Fritigern was said to have fought and defeated Athanaric.! 
Again, the Visigoths were in fact converted to Arianism at approxi- 
mately this time: hence the association of the conversion with Valens, 
who was an ardent Arian. The whole story is designed to explain the fact 
that the Visigoths were converted not to Catholicism but to Arianism. 

Finally, the evidence given by St. Ambrose is irreconcilable with the 
story told by Socrates and Sozomen and also with that of Orosius. Indeed, 
it is hardly credible that if there had been a dramatic conversion in 376 
Ambrose would have given no indication of it in the passages where he 
refers to the religion of the Visigoths. When he refers incidentally to the 
matter in 378 he implies that the barbarians were pagan.” A few years 
later, in 381, he is quite explicit: the Visigoths are still a pagan people and 
it is sacrilege for a Christian priest to wear a necklace and armbands like 
those of the idolatrous Gothic priests.* It is not until we come to the 
Expositio Evangelii sec. Lucam* that we find that Ambrose regards the Visi- 
goths as a Christian people. Unfortunately, the date of the relevant parts 
of that work is obscure, and we can say no more than that the words in 
question may have been written as late as c. 390.° In short, not one of our 
fourth-century authorities, Ammianus, Themistius, Ambrose, or Auxen- 
tius (for whom z. infra), knows anything of a spectacular conversion either 
in 376 or at any other time; and they supply us with no evidence to suggest 
that the bulk of the Visigoths were converted before the treaty of 
3 October 382, by the terms of which the barbarians were settled as 
Federates in Moesia. But, as Ambrose shows, it was possible to refer to 
them as a Christian people within a decade of the settlement in Moesia. 


1 For the real circumstances in which the Visigoths abandoned Athanaric see Amm. 
Marc., xxxi. 3. 8. 

2 Ambrose, de Fide, ii. 16. 140: ‘sacrilegis vocibus’. On the date see F. Homes Dudden, 
The Life and Times of St. Ambrose, Oxford 1935, ii. 698. 

3 Ep., x. 9, of which the best text will be found in R. Egger, ‘Die Zerstérung Pettaus 
durch die Goten’, Jahreshefte d. dsterreichischen Instituts in Wien, xviii (1915), Beiblatt 
253-66. On the date see Dudden, op. cit., i. 201 n. 2. We are not concerned, of course, 
with those Goths who deserted the bulk of their countrymen and took service with the 
Romans: see e.g. Ambrose, Ep., xx. 12; Zosimus, iv. 25. 2 f.; Gregory of Nazianzus, Ep., 
136 f. (P.G. xxxvii. 322), and Gainas. 

on. 97, x. 1A. 

5 The arguments of J. Palanque, Si. Ambroise et empire romain, Paris 1933, 529 ff., 
and of Dudden, op. cit., ii. 692 ff., are wholly inconclusive in so far as Books ii and x of 
this work are concerned: they both assume that the Visigoths were Christian in 377. 
No evidence for Visigothic Arianism can be found in Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. xxxiii. 
2 (P.G. xxxvi. 216) of A.D. 380, on which see F. Jostes, ‘Das Todesjahr des Ulfilas 
und der Ubertritt der Goten zum Arianismus’, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur, xxii (1897), 158-87, at 177 f. I confess that I do not know what to make of 
Eunapius, frag. 55, but I take it that no one would claim on the strength of that passage 
that Eunapius believed the Visigoths to have been Christian in 376. 
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THE DATE OF THE CONVERSION OF THE VISIGOTHS 


After the Visigoths left Moesia in 395 Roman writers always speak of 
them as Christians. The first to do so appears to be Jerome who in a letter 
written in 403 states that the Goths can fight on equal terms with the 
Romans and suggests that this may be so because they subscribe to a 
similar religion.! His statement is supported by an anonymous preacher 
who delivered a sermon in Edessa at about the same time as Jerome’s 
letter was written. This preacher apparently believed that the majority of 
the Visigoths had been converted to Arianism by the opening years of the 
fifth century; and it is interesting that the news of the conversion was 
familiar in so distant a part of the Eastern provinces in the reign of 
Arcadius.? And Orosius and others are very emphatic in asserting that it 
was a Christian army which captured Rome in 410. Indeed, Augustine 
says that the Visigoths were the enemies of idols and fought far more 
bitterly against the pagan gods and unhallowed sacrifices than they did 
against men.° It would therefore be consistent with the evidence to suppose 
that the conversion must be dated to the period of the settlement in Moesia, 
that is, to the years 382-95. The questions why they should have altered 
their religious beliefs precisely then rather than sooner or later, and why 
they should have begun to subscribe to Arianism rather than to Cathol- 
icism, are problems which would entail for their solution a detailed study 
of Visigothic society in general and so may be reserved for discussion 
elsewhere. 

It must not be thought, of course, that every vestige of pagan belief 
and practice disappeared overnight from among the Visigoths. We 
have already seen (7 above) that the pagans were capable of organising 
a violent attack on a Christian in the period 383-92, the very period 
to which we have assigned the conversion in general. And the manner of 
Alaric’s burial was by no means typically Christian.4 Indeed, for many 
generations, even for centuries, after the official conversion pagan sur- 
vivals could be found among them; but there is little detailed information. 
It would be interesting to know more about those songs which the Visi- 
gothic warriors sang over the body of king Theodoric I when they found 
it on the Catalaunian Plains on the morrow of the victory over Attila in 
451.° They were songs in praise of the dead warrior and were accompanied 
in the funeral procession by the clashing of weapons. They may or may not 
have had a distinctively pagan character. But the bishops assembled at 
the third Council of Toledo in 589 found it necessary to declare that 


1 Ep., cvii. 2. It is true that the passage is somewhat tendentious, but Jerome would 
not have used the words ‘quia pari religione confidunt’ of a pagan people. 

2 Sermo in S. Thomam, etc., (P.G. lix. 500). 

8 Orosius, vii. 37. 2, cf. 39. 1; Augustine, de Civ. Dei, v. 23, Sermo, cv. 10. 13 (P.L. 
Xxxvili. 625). For a Visigothic optimate who was a Christian in 410 see Orosius, vii. 
39. 3, and for an Arian see Sozomen, ix. 10. I. 

4 Jordanes, Get., xxx. 158. The truth of his story is unnecessarily contested by e.g. 
S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, Paris 1923, v. 286-92: see A. van Gennep, ‘La 
tombe d’Alaric’, Revue archéologique, Ser. v, vol. xix (1924), 195-207. The killing of the 
prisoners may have been a sacrifice to the dead: Helm, op. cit., 16 f. 

5 Jordanes, Get., xli. 214. 
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psalms alone should be sung at Christian funerals and not the baneful 
song which is commonly sung by the people over the dead; nor should 
men slash their own breasts or those of their kinsmen or of their family, 
The same Council tried to stamp out the dances and foul songs which the 
people used to arrange on saints’ days when they should have been at 
church and which interrupted the divine services with their noise.! 
At the Council of Narbonne held in that same year the bishops were 
aghast to learn that many Catholics considered Thursday to be a holy 
day and would do no work on it. They laid down that free persons who 
refused to work on a Thursday in future should be excluded from the 
Church and should spend a year in penance, while slaves should be 
beaten.? The Council of Narbonne also gave its attention to diviners 
known as caragii and sorticularii. These were to be suspended from church 
and were to pay a fine to the civil power; or they might be beaten and be 
required to pay their full wergeld to the poor.* The kings also dealt more 
than once with soothsayers and the like, but the laws rarely give details 
of their practices. As late as the time of king Chindaswinth (642-53) the 
State found itself obliged to punish severely those who by their incanta- 
tions could cause hailstorms to destroy the vineyards and the cornfields, 
or with the help of daemons could make men mad, or who offered 
sacrifices by night to daemons, or who by any magical means, including 
written magical formulae, caused any damage to man or beast or field or 
vineyard or fruit-tree.* Again, late in the sixth century an Arian Visigoth 
horrified Gregory of Tours by saying that it was commonly held among 
the Visigoths to be no crime to worship both at the altars of the pagan 
gods and in the church of the Christian God. Finally, archaeology has 
added to our knowledge of pagan survivals among the Christianised 
Visigoths. A child burial in the early-sixth-century cemetery which has 
been excavated at Estagel (Pyrénées-Orientales) seems to have had a great 
iron stake driven through its breast, and though there is no parallel to this 
elsewhere in the cemetery it seems to have a significance which could 
scarcely be thought Christian.* Unfortunately, we do not know to what 
extent these practices were traditional or had been altered or had even 
been acquired as a result of the Visigoths’ entering the Roman Empire; 
nor do we know whether or to what extent the magic of the Visigoths 
differed from that of the Roman populations by which they were sur- 
rounded. 

If we date the conversion of the Visigoths to the years 382-95 we can 
see why it is that Auxentius in his famous account of Ulfila’s career never 
claims that the great man had converted his fellow countrymen to 
Christianity. Auxentius could not have made such a claim, for, in fact, the 

1 Mansi, Conc. Coll., ix. 998 f., canons 22-3. 

2 Ibid., 1018, canon 15. 3 [bid., 1017, canon 14. 

4 Leges Visig., vi. 2. 4. f., and the whole title. Cf. ibid., xi. 2. 2 ‘siquis mortui sarco- 
facum abstulerit, dum sibi vult habere remedium’, etc. 


5 Greg. Tur. H.F., v. 43. 
° R. Lantier, “Le cimetiére wisigothique d’Estagel’, Gallia, i (1943), 153-88, at 183. 
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THE DATE OF THE CONVERSION OF THE VISIGOTHS 


Visigoths were still substantially pagan when Ulfila died in 381-3.) But 
we must not on that account deny Ulfila’s great achievement: without his 
preliminary work, and especially his translation of the Bible into Gothic, 
the conversion would no doubt have been long delayed. We must also 
conclude that the first barbarian people living outside the northern 
Roman frontier to be converted to Christianity were the Irish, whom St. 
Patrick converted in the years following 432.” 


APPENDIX 


Fritigern is generally believed to have been a Christian: but if we 
reject as apocryphal the story of his war against Athanaric what evidence 
remains? Nothing except an astonishing conjectural reading which has 
been almost universally admitted into the surviving fragment of the 
Gothic Calendar.* This is the conjecture Frithagairnis for Frithatretkeis (or 
rather Frithaireikeikeis, an obvious slip) of the MS. Against this change it 
may be urged (i) that it is quite arbitrary and suggests that because we do 
not happen to hear of Frederic elsewhere he never existed, (ii) that in 
spite of the ingenious explanation of Loewe‘ of how the MS. error might 
have arisen (from Frithareikis reikis), the change is palaeographically 
improbable, and (iii) that the conjecture makes Fritigern not only a 
Christian but even a martyr! Yet it has rarely been rejected since it was 
proposed by W. Krafft in 1854. As for the fact that Fritigern used a 
Christian presbyter as intermediary in his negotiations with Valens in 
378,° this throws no light on his personal beliefs. Who would consider that 
the chief who sent Ulfila to Constantinople in 341 as ambassador was 
himself a Christian, or that Theodoric I of Toulouse was a Catholic 
because he negotiated with Litorius and Aetius through Catholic bishops? 
These envoys were no doubt used because those who sent them believed 
that they would have more influence on the Roman authorities than 
heretic or pagan barbarians were likely to have. Until new arguments are 
put forward, it would be well to consider that Fritigern was a pagan like 
the great bulk of the warriors whom he led at Adrianople. 

1 Text in F. Kauffmann, Aus der Schule des Wulfila, Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
altgermanischen Religionsgeschichte, i, Strasburg 1899, 75. Cf. K. D. Schmidt, Die 
Bekehrung der Germanen zum Christentum, Gottingen 1939, 1. 247 n. 4. 

2 Some of the Ostrogoths living in the Crimea were Christian at a far earlier date, 
but we are concerned with barbarian peoples as wholes. 

3 One of the few scholars who rejects the conjecture is Schmidt, op. cit., i. 240 n. 1; 
but even he (ibid., 244) believes that Eriulf, Fravitta’s rival (for whom see Eunapius, 
frag. 60), was a Christian, a view for which there is no evidence and which is improbable 


in itself. 
4 Art. cit., 261. 5 Amm. Marc., xxxi. 12. 8. 
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he journey to Mongolia of Giovanni de Plano Carpini and Benedict 
the Pole of Vratislavia (Wroclaw, Breslau) in 1245-1247 has been 
explored by historians.’ But the significance of their careers in 
Poland and Ruthenia has not yet been studied and remains a subject for 
future research. The Minorites, in addition to their chief mission—the 
peace negotiations with the Grand Khan in Karakorum—had been 
ordered to start conversations in Cracow (Krakéw) and Halicz to bring 
about the union of Orthodox Ruthenia with Rome. Since he was vice- 
delegate and companion to friar Giovanni, Benedict’s? contribution to the 
achievement of the union seems to have been overlooked or insufficiently 
appreciated.® 
Therefore, the scope of the present paper will be limited to a short 
elucidation of the work of these two Franciscans, delegates of pope 
Innocent IV, in the conferences and negotiations which eventually 
brought the Western Rus to acknowledge the supremacy of the Roman 


1 For bibliography and valuable historical introduction see Giorgio Pullé’s Historia 
Mongalorum. Viaggio di F. Giovanni da Pian del Carpine ai Tartari (Studi Italiani di Filosofia 
Indo-Iranica, ix, Firenze 1913), Viaggio a’ Tartari di Frate da Pian del Carpine, Milano 1925; 
see also Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica. Dictionnaire bibliographique des ouvrages relatifs a 
Vempire chinois, Paris 1906-1924, 5 vols., i. cols. 1955-60. 

2 For the only yep ew of Benedict the Pole see Boleslaw SzczeSniak, ‘Benedykt 
Polak z Wroclawia. Srodowisko, zycic i legenda,’ in Duszpasterz Polski Zagranica, Nos. 
1-2, Rome 1951, 181-96. 

3 The importance of the participation of Benedict in the Halicz Union was overlooked 
by Nikolai Dashkievich, Kniazhente Danila Romanovicha po Russkim i innostronnym izviestiam, 
Kiev 1873, and in ‘Peregovory papy s Danilom Galitskim ob unii Iugo-zapadnoi Rusi s 
katolichestvom,’ in Universitetkia Izviestia, xxiv, Kiev 1885, 136-81; also Mikola Chubaty, 
Zackidna Ukraina i Rim u XIII viki u svoick zmaganiack do tserkounoi unii, Lwéw 1917, in the 
series Zapiski Naukovogo Tovaristva Imieni Shevchenka, cxxiii-cxxiv; Stefan Tomaszewski, 
Ruski epizod soboru Lugdunskiego 1245. Szkic historyezny, Lwéw: Lwow.Tow. Hist., 1927; 
V. Pashuto, ‘O politike papskoi kurii na Rusi (XIII vek)’, in Voprosy Istorii, (May 1949, 
Moscow), 52-76. All these authors are partial, prejudiced and treat their subject with 
modern political ends in mind and not as objective historical research, especially V. 
Pashuto, a Communist Soviet historian. 
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THE MISSION OF GIOVANNI DE PLANO CARPINI 


See for the Church of Orthodox Ruthenia. The whole question of the 
achieved union—its short duration, its political character, and its’ plight 
created by the duplicity of the Ruthenian duke—requires special study, 
because of the misrepresentations and errors of some students of the 
problem." 

Almost the only primary sources for a study of the limited subject of 
the present paper are the Ystorta Mongalorum and the Relatio Fratris Bene- 
dicti Polont de Vratislavia.* These are reports of the friars’ journey and 
accomplished mission. Benedict was co-author with Carpini of the 
Ystoria, and he was the sole author of the Redatio. But in the Relatio, the 
shorter report, we find less information than in the Ystoria dealing with the 
mediation in Halicz and with the talks held in Poland preceding the 
agreement concluded in the city of Halicz with the boyars and bishops of 
Ruthenia. Each relation, however, supplements the other. 

Benedict stresses in the Relatio the importance of duke Conrad of 
Masovia in assisting the work of the papal delegates in Poland as well as in 
their travels in Rus. He points out that Conrad helped the delegates in 
their journey to ‘Kiev, which was the capital of Rus, and which was then 
under the Tartar yoke’.® 

The connection of the papal mission with duke Conrad of Masovia— 


1 The most reliable approach to the question of the Halicz Union may be found in 
Wladyslaw Abraham, Powstanie organixacji koSciola lacinskiego na Rusi, 2 vols., Lwéw 1904, 
i. 71, 120-26; Josef Umisinki, Niebezpieczerstwo tatarskie w polowie XIIIw. i papiez Innocenty 
IV, Lwéw 1922, and also A. Petrushevych, Tainyie perehovory kniazia Danila Romanouycha 
zrymskim prestolom. Istoria izvistie o tserkvy sv. Pantaleimona blys Halycha, Lwéw 1881. These 
authors, however, made some errors in dates owing to the lack of a critical edition of the 
travels of Carpini and Benedict. They dwelt on the question of the Halicz Union rather 
fragmentarily. 

2 Cf. Anastasius Van Den Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana. i: Itinera et relationes Fratrum 
Minorum saeculi XIII et XIV, Ad Claras Aquas (Quaracchi-Firenze) apud Collegium S. 
Bonaventurae 1929, ii (1933), ili (1936). Sinica Franciscana is the most authoratative 
edition of the text of Travels of Carpini and Benedict the Pole. All available MSS. were read 
by A. Wyngaert. The Latin edition of the work with its introduction and notes is recog- 
nised as the essential reference work. Vol. i contains Relatio (135-43) and Ystoria (144- 
258). I shall refer to the chapters in Roman numerals and to the paragraphs in Arabic. 
Relatio is not divided into chapters. For the English translation of these relations see 
William W. Rockhill, The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World 
1253-55, as Narrated by Himself. With two Accounts of the Earlier Journey of John of Pian de 
Carpine (London: Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, No. iv, 1900) and C. Raymond Beazley, 
The Text and Versions of John de Plano Carpini and William de Rubruquis as Printed for the First 
Time by Hakluyt in 1598, Together with Some Shorter Pieces (London: Hakluyt Society, 1903). 
W. W. Rockhill’s translation of Benedict’s Relatio (33-9) is entitled, A Narrative of 
Friar John of Pian de Carpini Mission; Derived from an Oral Statement of his Companion, Friar 
Benedict the Pole. Rockhill and other authors before the publication of Sinica Franciscana in 
1929 consulted D’Avezac’s edition, Relation des Mongols ou Tartares par le frére Jean du Plan 
de Carpin de l’ordre des Fréres Mineurs, légat du Saint-Siége Apostolique, nonce en Tartarie pendant 
les années 1245, 1246 et 1247, et archevéque d’ Antivari. Premiére edition complete publiée d’ apres les 
manuscrits de Leyde, de Paris, et de Londres, et précédée d’une notice sur les anciens voyages de Tar- 
tarie en général, et sur celui de Fean du Plan de Carpin en particulier, (in Recueil de voyages et de 
mémoires, publié par la Société de Géographie, Paris 1839, iv. 397-779). The first edition of 
D’Avezac’s work was published in 1838 but without the letter of Kahan Guyuk to pope 
Innocent IV, which is preserved in the Benedict MS. in the Vienna State Library. 

8 Relatio, i: ‘Qui mediante Conrado duce Polonorum pervenerunt Kioviam, civitatem 
Ruscie que nunc est sub servitute Thartarorum.’ 
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who was also the duke of Lancitia (Leczyca)—in Poland and in Rus, de- 
serves special attention as it illuminates the character of the negotiations 
and the achievement of the mission. The ambitious lord of Masovia and 
Lancitia appeared to be a promoter of the union. Papal diplomats started 
their conversations at first with duke Conrad, having been advised to take 
this step by his nephew, duke Boleslav of Lignitsa in Silesia.1 The friendly 
relations of Conrad with Halicz and his dominant rdéle in the government 
of the Polish kingdom induced Carpini and Benedict to visit the castle of 
Lancitia, the seat of Conrad.? From there they went to Cracow, the 
capital city of the kingdom of Poland, and finally to the council of the 
boyars in Halicz, the capital of the dukedom, which now claimed the 
right to supremacy over all Kievian Rus. 


When Boleslav V, or the Shy (d. 1279), of Poland, escaped before the 
advancing Mongol hordes in 1241 to a haven provided by his father-in- 


law, Bela IV, in Hungary, the magnates and the knights called duke, 


Bolko, the elder son of Henry the Pius of Silesia to the dynastic throne of 
the Piast seniorate.* This Bolko, also known by the name of the Bold, 
temporarily occupied the senior royal throne because duke Conrad, 
paternal uncle of Bolko the Bold, invaded Cracow in 1242, overthrew his 
administration and included in his own domain the duchy of Sandomir 
(Sandomierz), the patrimonium of Boleslav the Shy. But on 25 May 1243 
Boleslav the Shy defeated Conrad’s army near Suchodol, reoccupied the 
throne of Cracow and regained his domains which had been snatched 
from him by Conrad.* 

Further relations of Conrad and his sons, Boleslav and Casimir, with 
Boleslav V were characterised by open hostility. But Boleslav (Conrad’s 
paternal nephew) was able to defend Cracow and maintain his mon- 
archical power over the country.® Bolko the Bold of Lignitsa kept away 
from these family wars. He advised Carpini, as we have mentioned, to 
negotiate at first with duke Conrad before going to Cracow as it was then 
(in 1245) necessary, because of the existing relations between Conrad and 
Boleslav V the Shy, to assure the co-operation of the powerful duke of 
Masovia in the negotiations of the mission of Innocent’s delegates.® From 
that time on Carpini acted together with friar Benedict, in Poland as well 
as in Ruthenia. 

Duke Conrad of Masovia was also the lord of Sieradia (Sieradz), but 


1 Ystoria, ix. 2. 

2 Bronislaw Wlodarski, ‘Rola Konrada Mazowieckiego w stosunkach polsko-ruskich’, 
Archiwum Towarzystwa Naukowego we Lwowie, xix (1937), 111-31. 

3 Cf. Foannis Dlugossii seu Longinis canonicit Cracoviensis historiae Polonicae libri XII. Ad 
veterrimorum librorum et manuscriptorum fidem recensuit, variis lectionibus annota- 
tionibusque instruxit Ignatius Zegota Pauli cura et impensis Alexandri Przezdziecki, 
Cracoviae 1863-87, xi. 283. 

* Ibid., xi. 284. 

5 St. Zachorowski, Dzieje Polski sredniowiecznej, 2 vols., Krakow 1926, 761, 199-200. 

§ Ystoria, ix. 2, 3. 
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resided in the castle of Lancitia. This explains why he is styled by Giovanni 
Carpini in his report as ‘Conradus dux Lancitiae’. According to the 
reports, he was an instrument in arranging the successful negotiations in 
Cracow and Halicz. 

Conrad pursued a policy of friendly relations with the duchy of 
Halicz, the patrimony of dukes Daniel and Vasilko, sons of Roman 
Mstislavich.' These relations were founded on the traditional intermar- 
riage of the Polish dynasty of Piast with the Rurikievich house of Kievian 
Rus, and also on the close family ties between Conrad and the dukes of 
Halicz.* Political reasons particularly sustained the sympathy of Daniel 
and Vasilko towards Conrad’s policy in Poland. Western Ruthenia 
(Halicz and Vlodimir) was under the suzerainty and dominant political 
influence of the Polish monarchs, Boleslav I (d. 1025) and Boleslav II 
(d. 1079), since Casimir II (1177-1194) and especially since 1205 when 
Roman Mstislavich, the duke of Halicz and Vlodimir (Wlodzimierz), was 
killed in the battle of Zawichost by Leszek I the White (d. 1227), the 
brother of Conrad.* Boleslav V the Shy, son of Leszek, was now an enemy 
of Conrad, his uncle. In this situation, duke Conrad of Masovia was a 
natural ally of Halicz. Therefore, it was important for the papal diplomats 
to obtain the co-operation of duke Conrad. The way to Halicz led at first 
through Lancitia and afterward via Cracow. 

The somewhat complicated relationship between the duchy of Halicz 
and the kingdom of Poland explains why the union of Orthodox Halicz 
with Rome was achieved by co-operation with Poland during the conver- 
sations of the papal representatives in 1245, even before their arrival in 
Halicz.* 

According to the Ystoria, we know that just at that time duke Vasilko, 
younger brother of Daniel, came to Lancitia, and Innocent’s representa- 
tives noted in their report: ‘Quo tempore, nobis gratia Dei favente 
venerat ibi dominus Vasilico dux Ruscie’>; and they added that he had 
already negotiated with the Mongols, sending his envoys to the Khan 
Badu, who resided in Sarai on the Volga River. Badu, dissatisfied with 
mere envoys, demanded that duke Daniel come to him in person.* This 
happened in 1245, at a time when the papal ambassadors were still in 


1 Cf. B. Wlodarski, op. cit., 85-90. For the supplementary study of the implication of 
the Ruthenian-Polish relations see Jan Fijalek, S. P. Stanislawa Zachorowskiego studja do 
dziejow wieku XIII w pierwszej jego potowie, Krakow 1920, 5-15, 18-25. 

* Cf. N. de Baumgarten, ‘Genealogies et marriages occidentaux des Rurikides Russes 
de Xe au XIII¢ in Orientalia Christiana, No. 35 (1927), No. 94 (1934). See also Oskar 
Balzer, Genealogia Piastow, Krakow 1895; Stanislaw Ketrzynski, ‘Na marginesie Genea- 
logji Piastow, in Przeglad Historyczny, xxix. fasc. 2, Warsaw 1931; Francis Dvornik, The 
Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London 1949, 253-4; N. de Baumgarten, ‘Halitch et 
Ostrog’ with three genealogical tables, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica, iii (1937), 161-80. 


3 See Maciej Stryjkowski, Kronika polska, litewska, zmodzka i wszystkiej Rusi..., 2 vols., 
Warsaw 1864, 209-10. 
4 Cf. A. Petrushevych, Tainyie perehovory, 52-68. 5 Ystoria, ix. 2. 


6A dramatic description of Daniel’s travel to Badu is in the Jpatievskaya Letopis, 
Polnoie sobranie Russkick letopisici, .. . Arckeograficheskoiu Komissieiu, St. Petersburg 1843, ii. 
184-5. 
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Poland. Duke Daniel, therefore, went to pay humiliating homage to his 
new Asiatic suzerain, while his brother, Vasilko, hastened to seek the help 
which could only be obtained through the co-operation of Conrad, duke 
of Masovia. The meeting of the papal diplomats in Lancitia evidently was 
prearranged, as it corresponded with Innocent IV’s plans for an anti- 
Mongolian bloc under the leadership of the pope. The essential condition 
for participation in the bloc was naturally the union with the Roman See, 
which eventually came about. 

The Romanovich brothers conceived, indeed, a prudent plan of their 
own, though it was not sincere in any way. On the one hand, they bowed 
to the Mongols; on the other, with the help of Poland they wanted to join 
the papal bloc. As a consequence of joining the bloc, the Polish monarch 
would be prevented from playing a predominant role in the Halicz- 
Vlodimir dukedoms by the very fact of their being under papal protection, 
This point was also essential in their relations with the king of Hungary.! 
Bela IV did not resign his fight to the crown of Halicz, which had been 
acknowledged at the time of the Spisk (Spisz) understanding in 1214, an 
agreement reached between Andrew II of Hungary and Leszek I of 
Poland.* As the result of the understanding, the Halicz domains were 
divided into Polish and Hungarian lands, and the duchy of Vlodimir was 
left as the condominium for the sons of Roman, Daniel and Vasilko. The 
brothers now made an effort to kill four birds with one arrow: the Mon- 
gols, the papal bloc against the Mongols, the Poles and the Hungarians. 

The reports written by Giovanni de Plano Carpini and Benedict the 
Pole of Vratislavia give us but a rudimentary account of the conversa- 
tions they had with Conrad and Vasilko. The documentation of the Cra- 
cow meeting in December 1245, other than that found in the Ystorza, is not 
abundant. But the Ystoria* is sufficient to enable us to reconstruct with 
certainty the character of the negotiations, and also sufficient to permit us 
to list the persons participating in this important meeting which eventu- 
ally shaped the Union: a result which has been overlooked by the his- 
torians. 

There was Boleslav V, king-senior of Poland, duke Conrad and his 
elder son Boleslav, the actual lord of Masovia, the neighbour of the 
Yadvings, who constantly invaded Kievian Ruthenia and Poland, and the 
princess of Cracow, Grimislava, mother of Boleslav V, the widow of 
Leszek I (d. 1227). She was a daughter of the duke Ingvar of Lutsk 


1The Ipatievskaya Letopis (185) says that Daniel was secured from the Hungarian 
interventions because of Badu’s protection. 

2 Cf. Theodosius Haluscynskyj, Acta Innocentii PP. III (1198-1216) e registris Vaticanis, 
Fontes, ser. 111, Rome 1946, Codificazione Canonica Orientale, ii. 101-5. 

8 Ystoria, ix. 3. See also Mathias de Miechow, Tractatus de duabus Sarmatijs, Asiana et 
Europiana, et de contentis in eis, Cracow 1517, 138, about the conference in Cracow: 
‘,..ad Cracoviam deducti a Boleslao Pudico, a genetrice eius Grzimislava et a Pran- 
dota, ordinario loci, benigne suscepti et habiti sunt... Tulit autem fortuna, ut esset 
apud Boleslaum Pudicum, principem Cracoviae atque Sandomiriae, Vasilko, princeps 
Russiae, nepos matri suae. Huic itaque commendati in Russiam per ipsum deducti 
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(Luck), and the aunt of Daniel and Vasilko. There were Polish magnates 
like Jan Prandota, bishop of Cracow. With them were Vasilko who repre- 
sented both himself and his elder brother Daniel, and the papal delegates 
Carpini and Benedict. 

Now, we may suppose that Kinga, the daughter of Bela IV and the 
queen of Boleslav V, the abbess of Sandecia (Sacz) near Cracow, was also 
present, as well as a near relative of hers, Salomea. The latter was the 
sister of Boleslav V and niece of Conrad, the widow of Koloman, formerly 
lord of Halicz, who was the son of Andrew II of Hungary. If Conrad came 
with his wife—a matter of considerable importance for this family affair— 
then presumably there was included in this meeting princess Agaphia, the 
daughter of Sviatoslav Igorevich, who was once a duke of Viodimir just 
before Roman’s rule and who afterwards received the duchy of Premislia 
(Przemysl) in Poland, under the protectorate of Leszek I, the White. The 
presence of princess Agaphia, the grand aunt of Daniel and Vasilko, 
under whose tutelage they had been educated in Poland, would give the 
Cracow conference the full character of a family meeting.! As we can well 
see, all of these personages who participated in the discussions with the 
ambassadors of Innocent IV were connected by close ties of consanguinity 
and family interests. Outside these family relations were the bishop of 
Cracow, Prandota, and some other Polish magnates. 

It is to be observed that there is no evidence of participation in the 
conference by St. Hyacinth (Jacek Odrowaz), then living in the city of 
Cracow, the founder of the Dominican missions in Ruthenia in 1227. He 
was already well known for his work in Kiev and Halicz where he estab- 
lished the first Dominican communities? but the Franciscan friars were 
probably not interested in the Dominican leader of the missionary work 
in the Eastern territories then becoming a field of Minorite activities. At 
that time there lived a famous sister of Hyacinth, Bronislava, the founder 
and abbess of the Zwierzyniec Abbey of Norbertan nuns in Cracow. 

Cracow, where this important conference was held, was the home of 
the greatest figures of the time, and a place where many prominent saints 
lived and worked together on many problems then confronting Central 
Europe. The year 1245 was still vivid with memories of the calamitous 
Mongol invasion of Poland in 1241 and the bloody battle at Lignitsa. 
Cracow was also the scene of the newly established monasteries of Domin- 
icans and Franciscans who were conspicuous for their zeal and missionary 
spirit. In these circumstances, undoubtedly, the question of the Halicz 
Union® was approached with medieval Christian idealism, the idealism 
which we may observe in the Union of Krevo in 1386 (Poland and 


1 For the study of the close family ties of the personages of the Cracow Conference see 
note 2, p. 159, and the genealogical table in B. Wlodarski’s ‘Polityka ruska Leszka 
Bialego,’ in Archiwum Towarzystwa Naukowego we Lwowie, iii, Lwéw 1927. 

* Cf. W. Abraham, Powstanie organizacji kosciola lacinskiego na Rusi, rozdz. I1, Poczatki 
arcybiskupstwa lacinskiego we Lwowie, Lwéw 1909, rozdz. I; Sadok Baracz, Rys dziejow 
zakonu kaznodziejskiego w Polsce, 2 vols., Lwéw 1861, rozdz. V-VI. 

3 Foannis Dlugossii opera omnia, iii. 297-8; xi. 309-10. 
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Lithuania), the Union of Lublin in 1569 (Poland, Lithuania and the 
Kievian Ruthenia), and the Union of Brest in 1595 (in which Orthodox 
bishops became Uniats). Strange to say, this idealism even prevailed in 
the Westernisation of backward nationalities inhabiting the borderlands of 
Western Europe which experienced the culture of the Commonwealth of 
Poland. 

Thus it appears that duke Daniel was interested in the union for 
reasons other than political gain.! Had he pressed for union for the latter 
reason he would have encountered stiff opposition. 

At the very end of December 1245, or in the beginning of January, 
1246,” the papal representatives left Cracow for Halicz in the company of 
duke Vasilko. They noted in their report that Vasilko led them to his 
domain and invited them to the city of Halicz.* Here he summoned the 
bishops and the boyars to whom they read the papal letters, in which 
Innocent IV admonished them and asked them to ‘return to the unity of 
Holy Mother Church’. The friars, on their part, did their best to convert 
the Ruthenian notables to the papal plan. But as duke Daniel was then at 
Badu’s court, they decided to await his return from his journey of homage 
to Sarai before coming to a final agreement, although they did approve in 
general the plan of pope Innocent IV. 

To the bishops and boyars, the papal delegates read the bull Cum 
simus super, dated at Lyons, on 25 March 1245, which was addressed to 
‘Universis patriarchis, archiepiscopis, episcopis in terris Bulgarorum, 
Blacorum, Gazarorum, Slavorum, ...ceterorumque christianorum Ori- 
entis’.* 

This general address inviting all schismatic countries to a union with 
Rome led M. Dashkievich® to suppose that it was not directed to the 


1 Foannis Dlugossii opera omnia, xi. 309: ‘Et licet pontifices Poloniae, et signanter 
Prandotha Cracoviensium antistes, promissum tam temerarium Danieli Duci et sui 
nuntiis factum, rescindere Opizonem Legatum Apostolicum multifariis argumentis 
persuaderent, quippe qui probe naturam et mores Danieli Ducis, et eius fluxam 
vaframque fidem optime dinoscentes, certo certius sciebant, Danielem Ducem suis 
promissionibus temeratis, et religioni nostrae et Summo Pontifici ac ipsi Legato Opizon 
fallaciter illusurum .. .’. Cf. also M. Stryjkowski, Kronika, i. 291. 

2 N. Dashkievich, Kniazhenie Danila, 136. 

8 Ystoria, ix. 3: ‘... Unde nos secum duxit in terram ipsius..., et fecisset nobi 
venire Episcopes suos de nostro rogatu, legimus eis litteras domini Pape, in quibu 
monebat eos quod deberent ad Ecclesie unitatem sancte matris. Nos etiam nomuimu 
eos et etiam induximus, in quantum potuimus, tam ducem quam Episcopos et alio 
omnes qui convenerant ad illud idem... ’. It is most difficult to ascertain the names 0 
bishops participating in the Halicz Conference, but the following contribution by N. de 
Bamgarten may be of some help: Chronologie ecclesiastique des terres Russes du X® au XIII 
siécle, being fasc. i of Orientalia Christiana, xvii (1930). 

4 Joannes Hyacinthus Sbaralea, Bullarium Franciscanum Romanorum Pontificum constitu 
tiones, epistolas, ac diplomata continens ... , 4. vols., Rome 1759-68, i. 362 (No. 81). The ful 
title is as follows: ‘Venerabilibus Fratribus Universis Patriarchus, Archepiscopis, Epis 
copis in Terris Bulgarorum, Blacorum, Gazarorum, Sclavorum, Serviorum, Alanorum 
Zicororum, Gothorum, Iberorum, Georgianorum, Armenorum, Nubianorum, Nestor 
ianorum, ceterorumque Christianorum Orientis Deum diligere, et timere.’ This bull wa 
preceded by the Cum Hora Undecima, dated 21 March 1245, commending Francisca! 
Friars to work among Ruthenian Schismatics: see J. H. Sbaralea, Bullarium, i. 360-2. 

5 N. Dashkievich, Peregovory papy s Danilom, 163. 
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THE MISSION OF GIOVANNI DE PLANO CARPINI 


schismatic Ruthenia. Therefore, he thought that the union of Halicz was 
primarily arranged only on the initiative of duke Daniel, and not because 
of the mediation of Carpini and Benedict. Dashkievich used the title of the 
bull for his explanation of Daniel’s political manoeuvering but he did not 
include other documentary evidence which contradicted his opinion and 
concept. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the sources neglected or ignored by 
Dashkievich who was strongly prejudiced against the papacy. However, 
one important document should be mentioned and that is the letter of in- 
structions* given by Innocent IV to friar Alexius, O.P., dated 13 May 
1246. In it pope Innocent conferred upon Alexius the same plenipoten- 
tiary power that he had given to Carpini and Benedict. 

After the Halicz negotiations Carpini and Benedict, provided with a 
guide by duke Vasilko, went to Kiev.® Here they met the Mongol governor 
of the city. On 3 February 1246 they started their journey to Sarai on the 
Volga, where the great Badu resided. On the way, somewhere between 
the Don and Volga rivers, they met duke Daniel returning from his pay- 
ment of homage to Badu, his Asiatic over-lord.* Naturally Daniel was in- 
formed about the whole course of the negotiations and of the understand- 
ings arrived at—all of which were awaiting his final approval. 

From the bull Cum is qui, dated 3 May 1246,° it can be assumed that 
before leaving Halicz the papal ambassadors informed Innocent IV of the 
stages of their conversations leading to the Union. The bull nominated 
archbishop Albert of Prussia and Livonia as the papal representative for 
the final settlement of the Halicz Union with the Head of the Roman 
Church. Here Innocent did not hint at any political motives, for he was 
only concerned with the ecclesiastical nature of the problem. However, in 
the letter to duke Daniel® of the same date as that of the bull, the pope 
commands the duke to co-operate with archbishop Albert in the settle- 
ment of the religious questions of the union, as well as in the aid against 
the Mongols promised by the pope, ‘super hiis et contra Tartaros.’ But 
the most important point is that these documents indicate that Daniel 
formally asked the pope for church union and political help after his 
return from his visit to his Mongolian suzerain. As Innocent said: ‘votis 
tuis libenter annuimus et petitiones tuas, quantum cum Deo possumus, 
favorabiliter exaudimus.’ The same letter put Daniel and his ‘kingdom’ 
under the protection of St. Peter. 

To illustrate the irony of the Daniel-Innocent relationships we have 
to keep in mind that with Daniel was Cyril his Orthodox nominee for 
1N. Dashkievich, Kniazhenie Danila, 139. 

2 Monumenta Poloniae Vaticana, ed. Jan Ptasnik, 8 vols., Cracow 1913-46, iii. 28: 
...eundem Auctoritatem quam habent hii, qui sunt ad Tartaros destinati’. The papal 
delegate, ‘Joannes de Plano Carpino’, is mentioned in the solemn letter of Innocent IV, 
Pater futuri saeculi, dated 23 January 1248, and sent to the duke Alexander of Suzdal. 
The pope mentioned that the duke’s father, Yaroslav, joined the Roman Church because 
of Carpini’s mediation. 

3 Ystoria, ix. 4; Relatio, i. ‘ Tbid., ix. 49. 
5 Monumenta Poloniae Vaticana, iii. 26-7. 6 Tbid., iii. 27-8. 
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metropolitan of Kiev and Halicz from 1243. Indeed in 1248, when the 
time assured safe passage, Daniel sent Cyril to Constantinople and not to 
Rome to be consecrated and vested in his office by the patriarch.? 

It is evident that Daniel now realised that the plans of Innocent IV to 
defend Central-Eastern Europe against the domination of the Mongols 
comprised Ruthenia’s only hope for removal of the Mongol yoke and for 
full and independent partnership with the countries of the Western 
World. The building up of European unity by pope Innocent IV was an 
extension of the policy of Gregory IX, the predecessor of Innocent, 
against domination by emperor Frederick II, and also against the peril of 
invasion by the Asiatic Mongols. And in the eyes of these two prominent 
popes, Poland was looked upon as a natural link between Ruthenia and 
Western Christianity. The mission of Giovanni de Plano Carpini and 
Benedict is only one of the many subsequent important contributions of 
Poland to the Westernisation of Ruthenia. 

With reference to the work of the Franciscan friars in the cause of the 
Halicz Union we must refer to their stay in Daniel’s capital on their way 
back from Karakorum in Mongolia, in July 1247. They wrote in the 
Ystoria, that dukes Daniel and Vasilko treated them to a royal feast and 
showered them with hospitality for eight days, acknowledged the sup- 
remacy of the Roman Church ‘and for the same purpose, they sent their 
ambassadors and letters’ to Rome.? The friars fulfilled their mission in good 
faith but Daniel cheated the pope. 

1 Makari, archbishop of Kharkov, Istoriya Russkoi tserkvi v period Mongolskii, St. Peters- 
burg 1866, 2-14, 305-6. Much ink has been wasted by certain scholars to prove that 
‘Petrus, Archiepiscopus Ruthenus qui neque Latinam, neque Graecam, neque Hebrai- 
cam novit linguam’, as Matthew of Paris noted in his Chronica, ed. H. R. Luard, 7 vols., 
London 1872-83, iv. 386-9, and as others repeated after him, was a Ruthenian Catholic 
Metropolitan participating in the Council of Lyons in 1245. The present author is work- 
ing on a paper about this ‘metropolitan’, who did not exist at all. A prominent historian, 
A. M. Amman, S.J., in his Storia della chiesa Russa e dei paesi limitroft, Turin 1948, 49, calls 
Peter ‘ignoto personaggio’. 

® Ystoria, ix. 48. 
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Thomas Bradwardine’s De Causa Dei 


by GORDON LEFF 


Assistant Lecturer in Medieval History in the University of Manchester 





homas Bradwardine has suffered more from neglect than perhaps 

any other major medieval thinker. This is less his fault than that 

of his age. The fourteenth century, even now, is still largely misty 
and confused; its main streams of thought have none of the comparative 
clarity of the thirteenth century; many of its thinkers are still largely 
unknown; and even its topics lack the sweep and fullness of, say, St. 
Thomas or St. Bonaventure, at first sight appearing arid and remote, 
governed by little but a love of dispute. 

Thus when we come to examine Bradwardine relatively little is known 
of his system: beyond Lechler’s! mid-nineteenth century commentary and 
articles by Hahn? and Laun® no single study has been devoted to him. 
The odd references to Bradwardine in the standard works display a 
striking divergence: at one extreme he is regarded as an Augustinian, and 
at the other as strongly influenced by William of Ockham; even the 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique finds little illuminating to say upon him. 

The main events of Bradwardine’s life may be briefly mentioned.* 
He was born ¢c. 1290. His birthplace is not certain, but Hertfield or Heath- 
field in Sussex is generally suggested. Bradwardine himself makes a single 
reference in De Causa Dei to Chichester as his home.® 

He entered Merton College, Oxford, and in 1323 his name appears 
on the College Register as Master of Theology. Bradwardine was Proctor 
of the University (1325-7), and to the best of our knowledge he remained 
at Oxford until 1335. He must, however, have visited Avignon at least 
once during this period, for in De Causa Dei he mentions hearing a dispute 
there in which a famous philosopher from Toulouse, almost certainly 
Pierre Aureole,® was involved. No doubt, too, Bradwardine took part in 


1G, Lechler, De Thoma Bradwardino Commentatio, Leipzig 1862. 

2§. Hahn, Thomas Bradwardinus und seine Lehre von der Menschlichen Willensfretheit, 
Munster 1905, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philos. des Mittel Alters. 

8 J. F. Laun, ‘Récherches sur Thomas Bradwardine, précurseur de Wyclif’ in 
Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, ix (1929). 

4 See Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, xv, 1. col. 765 f. 

5 De Causa Dei (ed. Savile), London 1618, 559. 

* This was first pointed out by K. Michalski in Le probléme de la volonté a Oxford et a 
Paris au XIV* stécle, Lemberg 1937, 317. 
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the general commerce with Paris, where he is cited by Thomas of Cracow 
as having engaged in disputation with Thomas Buckingham.! 

In September 1335 Bradwardine was summoned to London by 
Richard de Bury, bishop of Durham, advisor to Edward III, well- 
known bibliophile and friend of Petrarch. De Bury had gathered together 
a circle‘of scholars including inter alios Burley, FitzRalph and Holcot; and 
Bradwardine, as one of the leading thinkers of the age, had been attracted 
into it. He now became one of de Bury’s chaplains, and in 1339 chaplain 
and confessor to Edward III. In this office Bradwardine accompanied the 
king on his journeys and campaigns abroad. The year 1346 found him 
with the expedition to France which culminated in Edward’s victory at 
Crécy, his dispatches being one of the immediate sources of news of its 
progress. 

In 1348 Bradwardine was elected by the monks at Canterbury to be 
their archbishop; but their haste offended the king, who demanded the 
appointment of John Ufford in his stead. Ufford, however, died shortly 
afterwards from the Black Death, and this time Edward consented to 
Bradwardine’s election. He was consecrated at Avignon on 1g July 1349, 
but he was himself dead from the Plague at Lambeth on 26 August. 

Bradwardine seems to have enjoyed in his own day a great reputation 
for his learning and the power of his thought. He was known as Doctor 
Profundus, and later Chaucer? was to couple his name with St. Augustine’s. 
True to the Oxford tradition of Grosseteste he combined theology with 
mathematics. Moreover, like his great forerunner, he did not belong to 
any of the religious orders. In the thought of the fourteenth century he is 
especially important, and a study of his main work, De Causa Dei, shows it 
to be one of the keys to an understanding of the intellectual history of 
the period. 

De Causa Dei contra Pelagium et de Virtute Causarum, to give it its full title, 
originated as a course of lectures to his fellow Mertonians in order to 
combat the views of those whom he called the ‘Modern Pelagians’. The 
whole tenor of the work is polemical, animportant feature of Bradwardine’s 
outlook. Far from being an exercise in theology, such as the Commentary 
on the Sentences, it was above all a tract for the times. Bradwardine, in 
his preface, shows how he regarded the work as part of the crusade against 
the new Pelagians: 


‘I burn with ardour for God’s cause, knowing that I thrust my hand into 
a terrible flame, for I am not unaware how the pestilential Pelagians are 
wont to harass an agitated mind with tumult and abuse, and how they 
will strive to tear this small treatise with their savage teeth.”4 

De Causa Dei raises two major questions. First, who were the modern 

’ Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Ms. Latin 15407, f. 23. 

* Nun’s Priest’s Tale, line 422. 

8 Apart from De Causa Dei his other main works are Tractatus de proportionibus veloci- 


tatum, De Arithmetica Speculativa, De Geometrica Speculativa and De Quadrativa Circuli. 
4 De Causa Dei, Preface. 
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THOMAS BRADWARDINE’S De Causa Dei 


Pelagians? And, secondly, what was Bradwardine’s defence against their 
doctrines ? In order to attempt a satisfactory answer it will first be necessary 
to give the background to De Causa Dei, as this will enable us to relate 
his views to the climate of thought in the forty years following the death of 
Duns Scotus (d. 1308). 

The overriding charge which Bradwardine brings against the modern 
Pelagians is that they are subverting God’s will by free will: ‘I rarely 
heard of anything of grace said in the lectures of the philosophers . . . but 
every day I heard them preach that we are the masters of our { ee acts, 
and that it stands in our power to do either good or evil, to be virtuous or 
vicious, and such like’. Today, he says, a multitude support Pelagius and 
free will against God’s grace freely given considering it alone to suffice 
for salvation, or at best as independent of grace; many even allowed it 
such liberty over the future that the deeds of free will were put before the 
voices of the prophets.” 

De Causa Dei was directed to rebutting these assertions. It was moulded 
to the twin questions of grace and free future actions (future contingents), 
with everything else upon which it touched incidental to these matters. 

Now Bradwardine lived at a time when the apparent stability of the 
thirteenth century in all the main spheres of life was becoming disturbed. 
One has only to mention as examples the Hundred Years’ War, the 
Jacquerie, the revolts of the weavers in Flanders, the Black Death, and the 
renewed controversies between the pope and secular rulers. In thought, 
no less, the same signs of disturbance were evident. The period following 
the death of St. Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274) was in marked contrast to that 
which had preceeded it. Until then, the history of scholasticism, from the 
time of St. Anselm (d. 1109) onwards, could well be described as the 
gradual meeting of faith and reason. Scholasticism tried to make room for 
a Christian philosophy as well as a Christian dogma. If the texts came from 
revelation, their elucidation was from reason, and the latter had an 
important part to play in classifying, amplifying, and, where possible, 
demonstrating the tenets of faith. Once this desire to combine forces, 
which at its broadest had been the hall-mark of scholasticism, had vanished 
the whole of the medieval world outlook was upset. Belief and knowledge 
instead of being complementary now offered different answers to the same 
questions and adopted different standards for judging the same pheno- 
mena. 

It was this divergence between faith and reason which marked the 
period in which Bradwardine lived. Although its cause cannot be attri- 
buted to any one thinker, it may be said to have received its impetus from 
Duns Scotus. With Duns, God was so free and so infinitely beyond the 
ken of His creatures that it was impossible to regard Him, as St. Thomas 
had, as the edifice of a clearly defined order through cause and effect to 
His creatures on earth. To do so, after the manner of Aristotle and the 
Arabs, was to threaten His nature and circumscribe His ways. In place of 


1 De Causa Dei, 208. 2 Ibid., Preface. 
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the hierarchy of causes which St. Thomas had taken from Aristotle, Duns 
reverted to the more personal Augustinian view where God’s will was 
sovereign and where no knowledge of Him could be gained through 
man’s intellect working upon his senses. 

Duns had desired a return to the more direct and simple way of regard- 
ing God; yet he did more than free Him from human calculations: he, in 
effect, rejected the union of faith and reason. Although Duns did not deny 
God the traditional attributes, such as wisdom, love, goodness, and so on, 
he made the unknowability of God his starting point: this could only mean 
that, to know Him was, following the Augustinians, to turn from reason 
to faith. Moreover, in rejecting the causal link between God’s will and 
free will, Duns diverted reason from divine actions to human and created 
phenomena. To take faith from reason was to leave the latter free to act 
without the guidance of authority; it was, though from a quite opposite 
intention, to concede to the natural standards of the Averroists. In such 
circumstances philosophy could no longer be the handmaid to theology, its 
queen, but its rival. 

These were the implications of Dun’s reaction against Aristotle and, 
although he himself never pursued them, at the hands of William of 
Ockham and his followers they came to pass. William of Ockham (c. 12g0- 
1349) took the natural as the starting point of all human knowledge and 
refused to move beyond it. In his Commentary on the Sentences in 1318 
he limited the scope of reason in such a way that everything outside man’s 
practical experience was put beyond it. By his division of knowledge 
into intuitive and abstract he was able to show that the process of knowing 
(abstract) did not guarantee the existence of the object known (intuitive). 
Accordingly all our concepts, abstractions and values derived from the 
mind and not from the object itself; they were not real in themselves, but 
terms (suppositiones). 

Ockham extended this rejection of extra-sensory knowledge to theology 
thereby making the truths of revelation inaccessible to reason. God’s 
existence or goodness, for example, could be believed as a matter of faith, 
but not proven by reason; for such matters did not come within the realm 
of factual experience. If they were subjected to reason, they became at 
best probable, generating an attitude of scepticism to theology and 
dogma. This meant that God lost any real place in the created world and 
man became the centre of reason’s attention. God, for His part, was 
regarded as too free to be discussed. If He were, this could only be in 
terms of His absolute power (potentia absoluta) which made His will the 
sole arbiter.2 By it, God could do anything, even override His own 
ordinances, without impairing His nature; whatever He willed was its 

1 Commentary on the Sentences, Prologue, q. 1. 

? Briefly, while God’s ordained power (potentia ordinata) constituted God’s dispensa- 
tion for this world, His absolute power (potentia absoluta) denoted His omnipotence pure 
and simple, unconnected with space and time or this world. It could, therefore, as the 


source of all His authority, override His ordained power, and it was in this way that 
Ockham and his followers employed it. 
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THOMAS BRADWARDINE’S De Causa Dei 


own raison d’étre. The use of God’s potentia absoluta by the sceptics has so 
far been virtually ignored, and it is too complex a subject to be explored 
here. It suffices to say that by its agency Ockham and his followers were, 
in effect, applying their theory of knowledge to God. Because human 
knowledge could not reach God, to discuss Him, except in dogmatic 
terms, was to speculate. He was so free that to prescribe Him any course of 
action was to impair His omnipotence. Thus, in effect, God’s potentia 
absoluta put Him beyond the scope of rational discussion; and in so doing 
freed reason from the tenets of faith. 

The most notable way in which scepticism was expressed during 
Bradwardine’s lifetime was over the questions of grace and future con- 
tingents. The sceptics, such as Ockham, Holcot, Buckingham and 
Woodham, all invoked God’s absolute power to dispense with the need 
for supernatural habits in achieving a good deed. Similarly, the rival 
claims of God’s will and free will over future contingent actions raised the 
question of how free will could be free if God had eternally foreordained 
everything. Holcot, Buckingham and Woodham all made it an issue 
between God’s omniscience and the certainty of His Word, thereby 
striking at the root of traditional belief.? In both groups of questions the 
attitude of Ockham’s followers meant the exaltation of man and free 
will at the expense of God and His attributes. 

These questions formed the setting to Bradwardine’s De Causa Det, 
and the title expresses his aim: to defend God’s cause against Pelagius. In 
the light of what has been said it is not hard to see why Bradwardine called 
his opponents the modern Pelagians: for, although they had their source 
in an attitude very different from Pelagius himself, it led to many of the 
same effects. God’s potentia absoluta, by making hypothesis its foundation, 
was able to ignore the actual state of man and the ordinances by which he 
was governed. As a result, man’s fallen state, far from forming the starting 
point, was virtually ignored; grace itself lost any intrinsic efficacy and 
could be by-passed; merit had its origin in free will, not in grace; there 
was no constant order between grace and glory, and either could exist 
without entailing the other; revelation itself, as applying to the future, 
was no more certain than any other contingent action, which had yet to 
be*; and God Himself, far from having all the accepted attributes of dogma 
became synonymous with infinite power governed by no laws but the 
arbitrary decrees of His absolute power.® 

Bradwardine’s reply was to reassert God’s grace to the exclusion of 
all merit. His intention was to win back to God all power which he 

1 These views are to be found in their Commentaries on the Sentences. For Ockham’s 
views on grace see Bk. 1. dist. 17; for Holcot, Bk. 1. q. 1 and q. 4; for Buckingham, 
q. 6; for Woodham, Bk. 1. dist. 17. There are printed editions of Ockham’s and Holcot’s 
Commentaries (Lyons 1495, and Lyons 1518). But Buckingham and Woodham should 
be consulted in manuscript as neither of their printed editions is reliable. 

2 See Holcot, Bk. ii. q. 2, Art. 8; Buckingham, q. 3; Woodham, Bk. iii. q. 2 and q. 3. 

3 Tbid. 4 Loc. cit. 


5 E.g. Adam of Woodham, Bk. i. dist. 17 q. 1: Respondeo quod rectitudo est quod 
vult et rationale est omnino quod fiat sibi. 
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considered to have been usurped by man. Bradwardine directed his whole 
system to establishing God as senior partner in all that concerned His 
creatures, allowing them no independent area of freedom at all. The 
essence of the De Causa Dei lay in Bradwardine’s combination of St. Thomas’s 
principle of God as first cause with Duns Scotus’s view of God’s will as 
the source of His knowledge of His creatures.’ By this means Bradwardine 
was able to transform the first cause from being the overall source of 
secondary causes to being their most immediate cause, directly engaged 
in all that concerned them, and inseparable from them. To use Brad- 
wardine’s own terminology: “That in every action of the created will 
God’s will is the necessary co-effector’.2 God becomes not only the first 
cause, but the most immediate cause: He must move a secondary cause 
more immediately than it moves itself.? This view, which I call the 
principle of divine participation, is the heart of Bradwardine’s system 
and it marks a radical break with tradition. Where St. Thomas had 
regarded every action as both entirely from the first cause and entirely 
from the second, Bradwardine virtually disregarded the latter. Moreover, 
his principle of divine participation was built upon the direct movement 
of God’s will. This is its other aspect: on the basis of St. Thomas’s relation 
of first and second causes Bradwardine introduced Duns Scotus’s view of 
God’s will as the source of His knowledge, thereby involving God actively 
and immediately in all that existed. This transformed his determinism 
from a mere hierarchy of causes into God’s direct control, in which His 
will became actively and immediately involved in everything created, and 
the measure for everything discussed. 

Bradwardine had led up to this position via his proofs for God’s 
existence and his discussion of divine knowledge. De Causa Dei opens with 
a two-fold proof that God must be: first, Anselm’s ontological proof of 
God as He than whom no greater can be imagined; second, Aristotle’s 
hierarchy of causes which of necessity has a first uncaused cause. This 
done, he turns to God’s attributes, all of which must follow from God as 
the summum bonum and primum movens immobile.* In his discussion of God’s 
knowledge, Bradwardine, as we have remarked, followed Duns Scotus in 
identifying His intellect with His will, so far as His external knowledge was 
concerned. 

With this combination of antecedents, Bradwardine had but a short 
step to the principle of divine participation; and he was then able to apply 
God’s overriding priority in every creature’s being and movement to the 
problems of grace, free will, merit and contingency. Bradwardine’s 
view of God as the senior partner in His creatures’ every action 
enabled him throughout De Causa Dei to give definitive answers to every 
question; since God was always the first and most immediate mover He 
must come first in whatever was under discussion. Since, equally, He was 


1 De Causa Dei, Bk. i. chapters 3 and 4; Bk. ii. chapters 20-30. 
2 Ibid., 578. 3 Tbid., 174. 
4 Ibid., Bk. i. chapter 1. 
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omnipotent and had all the attributes enumerated in dogma, neither He 
nor His creatures needed to be subjected to practical proof. Any discus- 
sion of God or His creatures became merely the enumeration of first 
principles: in the case of the creation of the world, for example, there was 
no need for hesitation over its certainty on the grounds that there was no 
direct evidence that time did not once exist. It sufficed that God, as 
creator of all things, must also have created time; thus the world could not 
be eternal in the absolute sense of always having existed, for only God 
enjoyed such a duration beyond all time and space. Similarly with grace,? 
the relation of free will to merit,* and the place of contingency in God’s 
eternal foreknowledge,‘ these problems allowed of equally definite replies: 
in every case, the omnipotence of God’s will, as evinced in the principle 
of divine participation, supplied the answer. Because God must be involved 
in all that His creatures did, His grace must come before a meritorious act 
by free will. The future, likewise, was not only known to God but willed 
by Him: hence contingency, far from being outside His knowledge, was 
the product of His willing. In this way, Bradwardine was able to regard 
the whole of creation as the extension of God’s will: given God’s nature 
and ways as revealed in the Scriptures, everything else followed. 

The effects of Bradwardine’s approach were startlingly different from 
tradition: in the first place, he used revelation to create a divine deter- 
minism. While he shared with his contemporaries the common revulsion 
against the impersonal determinism associated with Aristotle and the 
Arab philosophers,® he put their direct, personal control of God’s will to a 
different use: he turned his back upon ratiocination in favour of authority 
unembellished; he employed the full weight of dialectic and Aristotle to 
assert the tenets of belief: in effect, Bradwardine tried to put revealed 
truth into motion. Like his opponents, though to a different purpose, he 
regarded God as too absolute to be described in any but His own terms. In 
the second place, as a result, Bradwardine made theology, not meta- 
physics, the foundation of his system. His method of argument is in dog- 
matic terms, and the place of logic, and fact, when available, was to lend 
support to what had been divinely ordained. From the theological 
premises of God’s omnipotence and goodness, Bradwardine made every- 
thing else follow. Hence he rejected metaphysics and philosophy, as 
independent means of arriving at the truth, in favour of the rigorous 
application of logic to theology. This, in turn, had the effect of his dismiss- 
ing the human intellect, in its search for knowledge. He was full of scorn 
for reason’s attempt to know God: ‘Oh blush with shame, philosophy, 

1 Tbid., 66-9. 2 Ibid., see especially Bk. i. chapters 35-43. 

3 Tbid., see chapter 39. 4 Ibid., see Bk. iii. chapters 12-52. 

5 Ibid., see e.g. 685 and 864. 

6 Bradwardine, throughout De Causa Dei, mentions Etienne Tempier’s condemnation 
at Paris in 1277 of 219 theses associated with Aristotle. These appear to have formed a 
turning point in the attempt to associate God’s actions on high with physical operations 
in this world; and, from Duns Scotus onwards, there is a return to the Augustinian 


emphasis upon the free direct nature of God’s actions through His will, a view shared by 
Bradwardine. 
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and arrogant knowledge, to presume to have the smallest ken of God, 
so that you, so small, would know Him entirely through your little mind, 
probe all His secrets, grasp and fully comprehend His whole being’.! 
Accordingly Bradwardine concluded that the highest truth in philosophy 
was that we cannot by ourselves know God.? 

In the third place, as we have mentioned before, Bradwardine’s De 
Causa Dei is to be regarded as a polemical treatise on the relation of God’s 
will to free will over grace and future contingents. As a result, Bradwardine 
was not primarily concerned with the traditional questions or concepts, 
such as, say, the nature of being, the angels, the relation of form to matter 
or of genera to species. These were all incidental to the main argument, 
and have no intrinsic place in De Causa Dei. Such an attitude made him 
an ecclectic in his antecedents: for in order to buttress his own system he 
was quite prepared to borrow from those already in existence. Thus his 
view of God is made up of St. Anselm, St. Thomas and Duns Scotus; 
his theory of matter, and the relation of causes, derives from Aristotle; 
while his overall outlook on God and man comes primarily from St. Paul 
and St. Augustine. Like his contemporaries, Ockham, Holcot, Buckingham, 
Woodham and Halifax, it is hard to describe Bradwardine in traditional 
terms; for he is discussing and arguing along different lines from his 
predecessors. 

In his method Bradwardine displayed a novelty no less striking. 
De Causa Dei is distinguished from most medieval writings by its unity. 
The central argument is never lost, and, allowing for what now appears 
the medieval penchant to excessive repetition, it is without any real digres- 
sion. Its three books are to an ordered plan: the first establishes God’s 
existence and attributes; the second deals with the nature of free will; 
the third seeks the meeting place between them. 

Moreover, each is buttressed by a series of propositions, proofs and 
corollaries in geometrical order. In this way Bradwardine was able, by the 
weight of a growing body of axioms, to give momentum to his arguments. 

Perhaps what distinguishes Bradwardine’s system more than anything 
else is its lack of humanity. This is not to be understood in misanthropic 
terms, but rather as a rejection of the value and importance of man, his 
nature and his deeds. Clearly, Bradwardine was so aware of the threat to 
God by free will that he ended by denying the latter any efficacy at all. 
This is where his novelty and unorthodoxy lies. It is given fullest expres- 
sion in his principle of divine participation, by which man is reduced to a 
nullity. It is equally apparent in his view of grace, in which he makes the 
distinction between uncreated and created grace equivalent to that 
between what is now regarded as efficacious and sufficient grace, thus 
allowing man no part in the accomplishment of a good action. In Brad- 
wardine’s own words: “That free will, however much its created grace, 
cannot overcome any temptation without another special help’; and this 
he defines as uncreated grace. With merit, too, Bradwardine reached a 

1 De Causa Dei, 27. 2 Tbid. * Ibid, 477: 4 Tbid., 489. 
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position in which he rejected the existence of merit de congruo, thereby 
denying natural movements any moral worth.' In his emphasis upon the 
overriding need for grace Bradwardine allowed no room for a non-evil 
action of one not in a state of grace, and even regarded all infidels as 
being in sin.* 

So far as his views on future contingents were concerned, Bradwardine 
refused to allow that the future differed in any way from the present and 
past: because God had pre-ordained all things eternally, anything, whether 
already in being or to come, was merely the temporal enactment of an 
eternal ordinance with no option but to be.® In his emphasis upon the 
unity of time in God, Bradwardine failed to allow for its sequence in this 
world. 

This, indeed, is the dominant trait of De Causa Dei: in starting and 
ending with God it can find no room for His creatures. Both in his 
emphasis upon faith and his denial of free will, Bradwardine refused to 
concede to natural considerations. If in the divorce between philosophy 
and theology Ockham and the sceptics took the side of philosophy, 
Bradwardine was the protagonist of theology. His answer to the challenge 
of scepticism was the authority of dogma. If God’s existence were to be 
dismissed as only possible, or His goodness counted as unproven, personal 
experience of Him was the reply. Where scepticism questioned theology 
could assert; where the head could not be convinced the soul could 
know. Such was the twofold response by theology which culminated in the 
Reformation: Calvin was prepared to build upon the dogmatic certainty 
of God’s eternal ordinances without regard to the individual claims of 
men; Luther put all trust in personal belief and the authority of the Bible. 
Different though these outlooks were, neither had need of the niceties of 
scholasticism or of Catholic tradition and ceremonial. They each trans- 
ferred the argument on to a theological plane. 

It is in the genesis of this process that Bradwardine is so important: 
faced with the first full blast of Ockham’s scepticism, he did not hesitate 
to seek protection in theology. De Causa Det is essentially the response of 
faith to scepticism, and it can only be understood as such. Though it took 
its stand upon the established tenets of Christian dogma, it went far 
beyond them in the extremity of its views, approximating to the positions 
that were to be taken up by Luther and Calvin. To fail in an under- 
standing of Bradwardine’s réle is ultimately to fail not only in a true 
assessment of the fourteenth century but beyond. 


1 Tbid., Bk. i. chapter 39. 2 Tbid., 327. 3 Ibid., 823. 








Dom William Ingram and his 
Account-Book, 1 504-1533 


by G. H. ROOKE 








n 24 June 1504, being the Feast of St. John the Baptist, Brother 

William Ingram,! of the Cathedral Priory of Christ, Canterbury, 

paid 3d. ‘pro reparacione inferioris hostii prope claustrum vocati 
le red dur et pro una clave pertinente ad eundem’. Such was the first 
expenditure of a cautious man who had taken over the charge of Custos 
Martirii, which, together with the two custodes at the shrine of the Saint, 
and two others at the Corona and the site of the first tomb, in the Crypt, was 
one of the greater offices in the cult of St. Thomas of Canterbury.? 

As might be imagined from his promotion to such a position, William 
Ingram was a monk of some seniority, having been professed in 1483,° so 
that he must by 1504 have been past the middle span of life and rising 
forty years of age. It required a mature and responsible man to administer 
such a charge, revolving as it did in the complex orbit of fees and pittances 
that had developed by that age to make up the intricate domestic economy 
of any great convent, and particularly of so great a pilgrimage centre as 
Canterbury. In Ingram, this sense of responsibility manifested itself in the 
keeping of an account of all his receipts and expenditures, both officially, 
qua Custos Martirii, and also, more generally, as an individual. This account 
book, now Lit. MS. C 11 in the Canterbury Chapter Library,* covers the 
years from 1504 to 1533, and, besides the accounts of receipt from 1504 
to 1533, and of expenditure from 1504 to 1526 only, also contains a number 
of miscellaneous memoranda and inventories.’ By themselves, the 
accounts give a vivid picture of the life that Ingram led. It would be folly 
to attempt to elicit more: Ingram’s follow the normal pattern of medieval 
accounts, which were generally no more than an approximate record of 


1 So he styled himself: the title ‘Dom’ appears first in 1511, on fol. 1a of the MS. Any. 
further references in footnotes to the MS. will be solely by folio number. 

2 C.S. Phillips, Canterbury Cathedral in the Middle Ages, London 1949, 4. 

3 MS. book of profession dates in the Chapter Library, Canterbury. 

4 I am heavily indebted to the work of the late Mr. W. P. Blore, on whose transcript 
of the MS. I have greatly relied. I am also very grateful for the constant help and advice 
of Mr. William Urry, present Keeper of the MSS. 

5 The inventories are printed: (1) in M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and 
Dover, Cambridge 1902 (these are of the Priory books sent by Ingram to the binder); and 
(2) in J. W. Legg and W. H. St. J. Hope, Inventories of Christ Church Canterbury, London 
1902. It would be an impertinence to attempt here to cover this topic further. 
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charge and discharge, not always complete or accurate. The summarised 
totals do not balance: it is doubtful whether Ingram himself would ever 
have attempted to balance them. It is in the detail alone that any interest 
lies, and Ingram was nothing if not painstaking in his recording of even the 
smallest purchases, for such was the faithful way in which he fulfilled the 
stipulation that ‘idem clericus se solicite geret in omnibus ad idem officium 
exspectantibus viz. oblaciones absque fraude recipiendo et fideliter 
reddendo’.! 

The burden of the office itself was no very heavy one: apart from an 
oath of loyalty to the foundation, a promise of honesty, and an undertaking 
to avoid sudden and unwarned absences, he had to receive all pilgrims 
‘cum omni mansuetudine, affabilitate, et morositate’,? and see to their 
welfare if, ‘sicut frequenter contingit’, they should be about at meal times 
without provisions. Besides this, he had, every Tuesday morning, to cele- 
brate a Mass at the altar, or else procure a substitute (conductus), maintain 
various lights, and see to the cleanliness of his department.’ To assist him 
he had a ‘clericus officii’, to whom was due an annual payment of 20s., 
‘vel sicut secum potest convenire’. It was evidently the custom to appro- 
priate this for the payment of a body-servant, for there is but one mention 
of money paid to a clerk, and instead, ‘servienti nostro pro stipendiis— 
vs.’ is entered every quarter. On 29 December each year, the Feast of the 
Martyrdom, the Martirium naturally became the centre of liturgical 
attraction: it was then that the officiating priests received their fees, the 
third cantor a pourboire for bringing the cope, the ringers their tip, and the 
singers a hearty breakfast. By the time all the dues had been added up, 
including Ingram’s own annual stipend of £1, besides 6s. at Christmas and 
11s, at Easter, ‘si de oblacionibus potest solvi,’ the annual cost of maintain- 
ing the Martirium amounted to some £3 12s. 10d. without the cost of 
wax. This was quite a heavy item, with two candles to be maintained at 
the High Altar, and three to burn in front of St. Thomas’s statue through 
every Mass, besides a lamp to burn from after Monday Vespers until the 
end of Mass next morning. From an annual 6s. 8d. the cost rose some 
25 per cent. during Ingram’s seven years of office. Providing for the ex- 
penses of the Martirium can have been no easy task: if alms had been the 
keeper’s sole resource he would soon have had to retrench, but the fact 
that the Chamberlain obligingly assumed payment of the Christmas and 
Easter pittances of 17s. kept expenditure between £3 2s. and £3 15s. 
annually. 

Against this can be set an average annual revenue in alms of £3 1s. 1d. 
between June 1504 and June 1511, when Ingram relinquished his office. 
This was adequate, but little enough when set beside the £90 taken 
in 1319 at the tomb of Archbishop Winchelsey:* he had never been 


1 Fol. 37a: ‘Nota de iuramento clericorum .. . in ingressu primo in officio. .. .’ 

* Ibid. 

3 These and the following details come from the ‘Onus Officii per annum’, fol. 37a. 
‘ Phillips, op. cit., 6. 
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canonised, and the value of money had fallen since then. The woeful state 
of affairs is all the more pointed ifit be remarked that during his custodian- 
ship Ingram noted only two men of mark who visited his altar, the abbot 
of St. Katherine of Orléans, who gave 2s. on each of two visits in August 
1504 and January 1511, and the bishop of Winchester, Richard Fox, who 
parted with but a beggarly 4d. in August 1504. The smaller folk still came, 
but in reduced numbers: during the low winter months a week might pass 
without the receipt of more than 4d. or 1d. in alms, though in the summer 
things looked up. Then the Feast of the Translation of St. Thomas, 7 July, 
brought the money in abundantly: on the Feast and its Vigil in 1506 
29s. 11d. went to keep the lights burning and the Custos living in comfort. 
Nonetheless, an occasional boom could not mask the reality of a general 
decline in enthusiasm for the great pilgrimage church of England. 

That Ingram did not bring the keenest of zeal to his duties might well 
seem apparent from the number of times he found substitutes to perform 
them. He used to hire one, if not two, conducti at the Feast of the Trans- 
lation for 2d. a day,! and always paid the 4d. pittance to another celebrant 
at the Feast of the Martyrdom itself. In the celebration of the weekly Mass 
he was comparatively regular, save in 1505 when he paid ts. 6d. for nine 
weeks’ substitution, and in 1508, when in September he paid ‘Stephano 
Granger conducto pro iii septimanis et pro i1i>¥S diebus—xxii d. ob.’, 
with 6d. for a further four weeks in the next quarter. But from Michaelmas 
to All Saints of 1508 he was definitely ill, since he paid 4s. 2d. ‘in expen- 
sionibus in infirmaria tempore infirmitatis’ for that period. Thus, in spite 
of avoiding duty on what would have been the great liturgical day of his 
year, Ingram’s record was not a bad one. There were, moreover, a number 
of young priests desirous of saying their first Masses at the altar of the 
Martyrdom, and on many a Sunday Ingram had to dole out a 4d. pittance 
for that cause. 

Among the routine payments, there was an annual one of 6s. 8d. to the 
priest of St. Mary’s Chapel, which let off the Martyrdom. This was 
Nicholas Brymmer, also magister puerorum, and the entries were made under 
this title, regularly every quarter. Too nice a distinction between capa- 
cities is always impossible in a close community, and the payment evidently 
also covered the schooling of Ingram’s young charges, for the system 
whereby the older monks were given the responsibility of fathering boys in 
the Almonry School obtained in Ingram’s case, as in many others. When 
he ceased to be Custos, and made payments in later years on account of his 
charges’ schooling, it was entered definitely as being ‘preceptori gram- 
maticali’. Brymmer’s being maintained in his Chapel was merely a charge 


on the more obviously popular Martirium, that eclipsed it by being outside , 


its very door, and gives some illustration of how the domestic economy of 
the Priory had elaborated so that each stronger member should help to 
support a weaker, and, incidentally, relieve the monastic Exchequer of 

2 Conjoined with payments to conducti there were always entries for their food: ‘pro 
cibariis emptis’ at 2d. p.d. 
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troublesome routine by making payments direct. As has been seen, Ingram 
was evidently at perfect liberty to find substitutes if he wished to do so, and 
his duties were light. Since throughout his tenure he made regular pay- 
ments to John Lee, magister firmarie, of 6s. 8d. annually, it might appear 
that he was a man of poor health who, for the sake of his comfort, had been 
put into a relatively easy position. There was no mention of such a payment 
being due in Ingram’s own note of the ‘Onus officii per annum’, but its 
very regularity, its cessation with the Custodianship, and the making of 
separate payments when he was ill, seem to indicate that it was just such 
another ‘tax’ as that for St. Mary’s Chapel. 

Above all his expenses on maintenance, Ingram waged a continual 
and unequal battle against the breakage and loss of locks and keys. Apart 
from this heavy item, other repairs were purely incidental—relining the 
carpet with five yards of canvas, or getting a new rope for the sacring-bell 
—and the expenses remained constant and obvious, on wax, on laundry, 
on wages for servants or conducti, or pittances for those saying their first 
Masses. For it was the Masses to be sung in Chantries, or at St. Thomas’ 
altar if it were a Tuesday, that offered the means of gaining pittances 
which, when alms were short, became almost necessary for comfort. It was 
by that means that Ingram narrowed the gap between official income and 
general expenditure. His chantry-work was, in the main, regular. To take 
two years at random, 1505 and 1506, in every one of the eight quarters 
there are entries of 14d. ‘pro missis T. Bowsher’,' or alternatively ‘domini 
cardinalis’, and specified as ‘prima’ and ‘secunda’, twice quarterly. 
Equally regular were receipts for archbishop Chichele, cardinal Morton, 
and a variety of casual obits, ‘pro regina’* on one occasion, and for Dom. 
J. Bokyngham on another, quite apart from a number of plain entries 
‘pro missis’. Evidently Ingram was as ready to help out his friends as they 
were to help him. 

After June 1507 Ingram also began to receive pittances for Masses for 
William Warham. Though Warham had become chancellor of the realm 
at the same time as he became archbishop, in 1504, he had lost no time in 
building himself a chantry in the Slype, between the Martyrdom and the 
Chapter House, and a tomb, which still stands, in the North wall of the 
Martyrdom itself. The Chantry, and its new stone altar, were dedicated 
at the beginning of April 1507,° by John Thornton, Warham’s suffragan, 
and the daily Mass began to be sung by James Burton, the granger (grana- 
torius) of the Priory. The Chantry came under the jurisdiction of the Custos 
Martirii, and Ingram had occasionally to pay for its repair. In exchange he 
got occasional pickings, singing Burton’s Masses, most probably when his 
duties called him away to the fields. 

So it was that Ingram eked out his petty cash, but as often as not his 


1 Thomas Bourchier was archbishop, 1454-86. 

2 Elizabeth Wydville? The window in the Martyrdom represents her together with 
Edward IV and their children. 

3 The details of the new chantry were recorded in a Memorandum of 1507 on fol. 17a 
of the MS. 
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expenditure still exceeded his income. He was not able to make up his 
running deficit, even by the means he seems to have used in the Christmas 
quarter of 1505/06, by selling a gown for ros. It is clear that there must 
have been a good deal taken on trust, a good deal of give and take, in the 
domestic economy of the Priory, particularly since the monks had other 
responsibilities than their official ones, and during the course of his first 
office Ingram was looking after boys in the school, buying extra food, and 
entertaining occasional guests, besides renting the ‘garden in the ceme- 
tery’ for his own relaxation, and evidently seeing to various affairs of his 
own in Kent. When, in June 1511, Ingram was promoted from Custos 
Martirti to Penitentiary of the Priory, he in his turn became almost solely 
dependent on subventions from the various departments. His more 
properly ‘personal’ expenditure continued much the same as before, but he 
seems no longer to have had any ‘official’ causes for expense. The duties he 
assumed as Penitentiary are obvious, and by their intimate nature are un- 
reflected in his accounts. Just as there is a marked difference in the 
essential nature of his second employment from that of his first, so his 
sources of income underwent a like change. 

In one respect only was there relatively little change, and that was in 
chantry Masses. Ingram continued regularly in the chantries of Thomas 
Bourchier and Henry Chichele until June 1523, when they were given over 
to some other, and probably younger, priest. The Masses for cardinal 
Morton, likewise regular, had already ended in the same way in 1520, but 
Ingram continued to sing them at intervals, stepping into the breach when 
the regular incumbent was unable to perform his duties. In each case, 
while he still held them, he farmed out one or other of these chantries from 
time to time according to his own convenience. But although some of his 
Masses were diverted to others, change was not all loss for Ingram. There 
were still occasional funerals, most memorably that of Nicholas Brymmer 
in early 1532/33. Further, the obit of Henry VII, which Ingram had 
previously sung only on occasion, became a regular function after June 
1525, and in the following November Ingram took over a new chantry 
founded by Sir John Fyneux, ‘iusticiarius domini regis’, at 8d. to rod. 
annually, with an initial legacy of 3s. 4d., presumably, as the custom then 
was, to those officiating at, or taking part in, the funeral itself. 

All in all, the income Ingram derived from his chantries was small 
enough, varying from £1 to 30s. or so annually, a proportionally large 
fluctuation which shows their general irregularity. More considerable were 
the payments that were made to him by the various departments and the 
great officers of the Priory. First and foremost came a quarterly payment 
of 5s. from John Menyse, ‘capellanus’, which was on behalf of the Prior 
(the entry at Christmas 1511 was specified as ‘a domino priore per manus 
Johannis Menyse’), with two extra payments of 20d. at Annunciation and 
St. John Baptist’s Day, which were probably from Menyse himself, a not 
inconsiderable figure as Prior’s chaplain. This, and pittances of 6s. and 
6s. 8d. at All Saints and the Regression of St. Thomas, with an allowance 
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of 8d. ‘pro caligis’ from the Chamberlain at the Translation, are the only 
sources that remain consistent and steady throughout the rest of the 
accounts. The only near exceptions were a tribute of 2s., twice annually, 
from the Corona, and quarterly payments from the Shrine Wardens, vary- 
ing between 2s. or 3s. 4d. and 10s. or so. There were also annual payments 
of 2s. or 3s. 4d. from the Sacrist, Cellarer, Granger, Bertinarius (steward of 
the Barton), and Chamberlain. The Warden, Treasurers, Sub-almoner 
and Sub-prior paid varying sums throughout the year, as the whim took 
them, or as their resources permitted them. The Master of the Crypt was 
also regular in payment of 6s. 8d. or so annually, but the Domina in Criptis’ 
was so little regular as to lack any consistent method at all. As often as not, 
Ingram seems to have prepared his account for the receipts due, and then 
been constrained to leave entries blank. There was also one John Lambard, 
who made quarterly payments, of 20d. in 1511, rising latterly to 3s. 2d. 
or 3s. 4d., which were styled as merely ‘pro missis’. 

All these payments were definitely intended for certain seasons, but as 
Ingram had risen to so near the fountain-head of the domestic economy of 
the Priory, it can only be concluded that his income fluctuated corre- 
spondingly with that of the Priory itself, though stabilised, to some small 
extent, by his income from chantries. It may be that, as Henry VIII pro- 
gressed in his career of extravagance and debasement of the coinage, and 
prices rose, so those departments dependent for their income on charity, 
such as the Shrine, were less able to meet their commitments, while those 
dependent on the fixed resource of landed endowment, as of the granger 
and bertinarius, were able to dispose of a little more as the price of grain 
rose. As usual, the elasticity of economy inside a close community makes 
any set system Cifficult, and none should be sought: the way in which this 
elasticity worked is evident enough from Ingram’s income remaining 
roughly constant. Hence much must remain vague about the detail of 
Ingram’s income, but it is more than compensated by the light thrown on 
the life that he led by the detail of his expenditure and by various of his 
memoranda. 

Perhaps the most basic of all Ingram’s memoranda when it comes to 
the fundamentals of daily life is that concerning his promotion to Peni- 
tentiary, and which, incidentally, falls on the first folio of his manuscript. 
‘Anno Domini MCCCCCXI° VII° Idus Junii fuit domnus Henricus 
Arundel magister mense admissus per capitulum in officio penitentiarii et 
in crastino videlicet dominica pentecosten circa horam septimam post 
vesperas obiit cuius anime propicietur altissimus.’? But the Chapter had 
anticipated Arundel’s death by a second election immediately after, and, 
though the office of hearing the confessions of the Priory was not one to be 

1 The Chapel of Our Lady Undercroft. It was one of the chapels reckoned high in the 
scale of holiness, and (in its day) attracted pilgrims and alms in proportion. This alone 
endorses the conclusion that payments were due regularly to the penitentiary, even if they 


were not paid so regularly. 
2 This, and all the details of Arundel’s property are to be found on fol. 1a of 


the MS. 
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lightly conferred, Ingram, by then in his late forties, was evidently of so 
good repute that on the self-same day ‘fui per capitulum prolatus in officio 
penitentiarii, et incepi confessiones audire . . .’. He received his first due, 
2s. from the Shrine, next day. 

Ingram’s first task in his new office was the administration of Arundel’s 
goods. The inventory which he drew up shows that Arundel lived in some 
comfort, owning a large quantity of hangings, bedding, and domestic 
vessels, besides more individual possessions such as his two lutes and two 
pairs of clavichords, together with a fair number of books, mostly on 
medicine and grammar. To house all this he had a chamber of his own, 
though there is no explicit mention of it, save a payment of 4d. to ‘Artur 
pro mundacione camere’: not so vague was the case of Dom James Burton, 
for his chamber even had a name of its own. For when Burton died, on 
21 January 1516/17, it was to Ingram, as his confessor, that prior Thomas 
Goldstone assigned the task of executor. Since his days as granatorius and 
chantry-priest to the archbishop, Burton had risen to be prior of Folke- 
stone,! and then, in his latter days, ‘reveniens huc a Folkeston habuit 
cameram sce. Marie in fermeria,’? He had it, moreover, ‘non quasi unus 
de conventu, sed secundum voluntatem . . . archiepiscopi et . . . prioris.’ 
There were probably a number of chambers in the infirmary, letting off 
the Hall, which were allotted to the senior monks: naturally the rota would 
have been jealously supervised by the hopeful, and it must have required 
the express wish of the archbishop and prior to intrude Burton into a 
place he had lost by going to Folkestone. Set beside his goods, those of 
Arundel seem a mere beggar’s portion: the whole inventory of his goods 
and their administration covers four closely written pages of Ingram’s 
book. Towels and sheets, curtains and carpets, beds and chests, tongs, 
spits, pans, ewers—all were painfully catalogued and priced: the sale of the 
remains of his goods, after numerous legacies to his servant, friends, and 
brethren of the Priory, brought in £3 15s. 1od., more than Ingram’s 
average annual takings as Custos Martirii had been. 

Thus, even if Ingram had started his period as Penitentiary with little 
or no property of his own, which is to be doubted, casual purchases and 
legacies would have built up an accumulation of goods over the years, 
which, though it might not rival the possessions of James Burton, must 
ultimately have exceeded the comfortable establishment even of Henry 
Arundel. There was no reason why Ingram or any other should not enjoy 
the comforts of private property. Henry V’s attack at the General Chapter 
of 1421 on ‘bona et possessiones a conventu discreta’ had resulted only in a 
piously-intentioned compromise, in face of the contrary assertions of dis- 
tinguished Benedictines that private property was not only allowable under 
the Rule, but also necessary to conventual economy and endowments ‘pro 


? Folkestone, though a Benedictine house, was an alien priory, and not a cell of 
Canterbury. Founded in 1095, it had but 4 monks from 1511 until its dissolution in 1538: 
1). Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Mediaeval Religious Houses, London 1953. 

* The details about Burton follow on from fol. 2a. 
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meliori in eisdem regimine atque polecia’.' Ingram certainly took ample 
licence from this: he was buying furniture, bedding, and so forth, all his 
life—possibly for various tenements in which he appears to have had an 
interest. 

Thus far, Ingram has revealed himself as performing such official 
duties as are reflected in his accounts with reasonable regularity, but it 
would give a poor impression indeed of the life he led to confine any 
examination to the regular round of routine duties he had to fulfil. 
Ingram’s discipline was by no means strict: the diversity of his interests and 
activities is plainly reflected in the detail of his accounts. Of these interests, 
the continuum is that in the garden for which, from the very start, after 
Michaelmas 1505, he was paying an annual rent of 2s. to the sacrists 
constantly if not regularly, until the end of the Annunciation quarter of 
1526, when his accounts of expenditure finish.? Generally, the entries were 
merely ‘pro orto’, or ‘pro orto in cimiterio’, but at Michaelmas 1518 it is 
specified as being ‘prope capellam Sci. Michaelis’; this chapel is in the 
south-west transept, so the garden must have been the one that lay between, 
the two south transepts, separated from the cemetery conceded to the laity 
by a wall. It can be seen in old engravings and plans of the Precincts.* 
But Ingram’s interest in gardening, like that of most, did not extend to the 
labour of clearing and planting: in the quarter 1505/06 he employed one 
Robert the Labourer for a number of occasional days at a daily wage of 
ad., and again, irregularly, in later years. It would have been Robert’s 
function to spread the manure and dig in the clay and ‘sand and lome’ or 
lime that Ingram continued to buy throughout the years. Such plants as 
were grown must have been from cuttings begged from the convent 
garden. Only twice did Ingram buy plants outside. In 1506/07 he paid 
5d. to ‘Bryse pro le ymps’, without specifying ‘ymps’ of what, and in 1524 
he bought three bushels of ‘saffurn-heads’: the garden must have been 
imperial with autumn-crocus that year. 

With such an apparently desultory interest in gardening, it must seem 
strange that Ingram troubled to have a garden at all. But the garden was 
on the southern side of the Cathedral, whereas the Cloister was on the 
north, so that Ingram was able to enjoy the warmth all day in every 
season, while the rest of the brethren must have been reduced to huddling 
together in the north walk of the Cloister to catch the few rays of sun that 
the height of the Nave did not totally exclude. Ingram even had a little 
cabin built for himself, so that he could have the best of both worlds with 
sun and shelter: at Michaelmas 1518 he paid 16d. to ‘Coudwen tegulatori 
pro teg’ (ulatione) domus in orto’, and in the succeding spring he paid a 
further 2s. 4d. to have it painted. There Ingram could take his ease with 


1W. A. Pantin, Documents Illustrating the activities of the General and Provincial Chapters of 
the English Black Monks 1215-1540, ii. 110 ff., Camden Society (Third Series) xlvii, 
1933. 
* Latterly he must have sub-let it to one Stephen Villers, for at Christmas 1528 he 
records the receipt of 4s. ‘de relicta Stephani Villers pro orto . . . pro duobus annis .. .’. 
3 For example, in W. Somner, Antiquities of Canterbury, ed. 1703, 24. 
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perfect safety in summer and winter, and without fear of intruders either, 
for in 1517/18 he had laid out 24d. on ‘i stok lok for my garden dur’. 

The intrusion of such worldly conceits should hardly surprise, for most 
monks, though civilly dead, severed themselves but little from world or 
family. Ingram was no exception, for from Michaelmas 1510 his mother 
occupied a tenement belonging to one Christopher Ovyngton, called the 
‘Stonbrygplase’, for which Ingram paid the rent from 1511 until 1524. 
This ‘mansio matris mee’ stood in the suburbs, near Barton Mill, on the 
way to Sturry.! Ingram not only paid the rent: he also took some interest 
in its maintenance. His attention descended to such small details as locks; 
and it is hardly improbable that most of the entries for the purchase of 
furniture, hangings, and bedding had something to do with the same 
property. No doubt the old lady died in 1524, for by then Ingram was rising 
some sixty years of age, and she must have been approaching eighty or 
more. 

Ingram’s family interests were not confined to his mother solely, for 
about the beginning of August 1508 he paid the generous sum of 7d. ‘pro 
vino avunculo meo’, whom he probably entertained in the deportum (else- 
where known as the misericord) where the brethren were permitted to eat 
flesh and drink wine.’ But though he did not again evidently entertain his 
uncle, Ingram had his wine from time to time, and not wine only, but a 
profusion of varied foods. Throughout the whole course of his accounts he 
was buying food, but some occasions of festivity stood out above others, 
Twice he entertained one John Whatlyngton, a monk of Battle, in the 
most lavish style; he bought so much food—fish, meat, bread, butter, wine, 
two rabbits and a piglet—that there must have been a feast, since What- 
lyngton was gone well within a week. On four other occasions Ingram 
celebrated in a like manner, when he was sacerdos summe misse in April 1514, 
19 October 1516 on St. Frideswide’s day, August 1517, and July 1522. 
In each case it was something of a subscription-dinner, various greater 
officers of the convent contributing a dish or some wine, and Ingram seeing 
to the details. Quantity and perishability, besides the fact that the dishes 
were given ready prepared, argue their purpose. In October 1516, for 
example, Ingram bought tongues, sausages, and herring, and paid the 
cook, John Lyn, while some fourteen other obedientiaries, from the Sub- 
prior, Chamberlain, Cellarer, and feretrarii downwards contributed 
tongues, turbot-pasties, and ‘dysches of conger’. It fell to the Fourth Prior 
to contribute the ‘i potel wyn’. Originally, the foods must have been 
presents, by way of pittance, received by the sacerdos summe misse, but by 
Ingram’s time the occasion was evidently only the excuse for a 
dinner. ; 

Ingram must also have found it necessary in the intervals to supplement 


1 | am indebted to Mr. William Urry for this piece of information. 
* For example, in 1517/18 he paid ad. ‘for a pypyd key for the wyket domus matris 
mee’ (fol. 5a). 
? Phillips, op. cit., 12. 
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the monastic diet by running his own mess, at which his servants and per- 
haps also his boys from the Almonry School ate from time to time. Visits to 
Whitstable or Sandwich always involved the buying of fish, mussels, or 
prawns, and his other purchases nearer home were also considerable. At 
times he employed a cook—ed. to ‘Yane coko’ in January 1506/07 was 
only the first of several payments to the same man—but more often his 
body-servant must have been responsible for preparing the dishes. Gabriel, 
his first servant, who died in June 1506, gave place to a succession of others 
through the years, one of whom, John Clerk, a servant at Annunciation 
1510, graduated to being clericus martirit by October of the same year. If the 
majority of the servants were old, as would appear from Gabriel’s death in 
service and the frequent changes, the job can have been no hard one, 
ordering Ingram’s chamber, waiting at table, and bringing the wine with 
which Ingram entertained such guests as the abbot of Bayham! in October 
1507, Lord Mountjoy in June 1521, and a host of other and smaller fry. 
Mountjoy, Erasmus’s old pupil and patron, was rated twice as important 
as the Abbot, to judge by expenditure. From the fact that the visit of 
Henry VIII and the emperor Charles V to Canterbury in May 1520,” 
when there would have been many ‘official’ guests to be entertained, is not 
reflected at all in Ingram’s accounts, it can only be concluded that such 
entertainment as he did offer to occasional guests was not a duty under- 
taken on instructions, but for his own pleasure. Perhaps Ingram had 
spoken to Erasmus on his visit to Canterbury in 1512, and heard so well of 
Mountjoy that he took the opportunity of entertaining him when he 
visited Canterbury himself years later. Be that as it may: up to a point, 
certainly, Ingram’s entertaining did combine duty with pleasure. 

In July 1506 occur two entries, of 3d. ‘pro vino uxori atcomplaynt’, 
and 33d. ‘Cn° patri Radulphi Ewyn’.? The cause is not far to seek: 
Gabriel Atcomplaynt and Radulph Ewyn were two boys of whom Ingram 
had the care. Radulph, together with another, John, had been the cause 
of a certain amount of expense in cash and clothing from the beginning of 
the account in Michaelmas 1505. Mistress Atcomplaynt, however, had 
evidently come to spy out the land, as parents do before sending their 
children to new schools, and well in advance, for no entry concerning 
Gabriel occurs until the following August, of an unspecified amount to the 
‘master of Gabriel Atcomplaynt’, whereafter entries for shoes and the like 
follow. Since the entries are relatively few and far between, are often ‘in 
argento’, and once, in January 1507/08, ‘Gabrieli pro scola sua—viii d.’, 

1 Bayham Abbey, a Premonstratensian house, was five miles south-east of Tunbridge 
Wells. It was founded c. 1200 and dissolved in 1525 for Wolsey’s colleges. It had been 
sinking deeply into debt for a century or so, and in 1500 there were only the Abbot and 
10 Canons, of whom two were absent. (Knowles and Hadcock, op. cit.). 

* This is the generally, but by no means unanimously, accepted date. Many, including 
the D.N.B., place it two years later. Matters are complicated by the great deal of coming 
and going of which the visit of Mountjoy, who had accompanied Henry VIII to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold (D.N.B.), was merely one incident during the busy two years. 


3 Mr. W. P. Blore, in a gloss on this entry in his transcript, is inclined to associate 
‘Gn° with the word ‘curialitas’. 
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Gabriel may have been merely a boy in the city over whom Ingram 
held a watching brief on behalf of his mother: he usually made pay. 
ments direct himself to the preceptor grammaticalis or the magister puerorum, 
Again, it is possible that he did it as a passing office of charity, ij 
Gabriel were the eponymous child of his old servant. Mistress Atcom. 
playnt’s first visit being in July 1506 would accord well with this 
for it was only in the previous month that Gabriel the servant had died, 
Such a casual benevolence would account for the child’s not occasioning 
a great deal of trouble or expense, and certainly not so much as Radulph, 
who was a constant and expensive drain. 

The progress of Radulph, if read aright, is an interesting one, and 
indicative of much change from the times when, as often as not, boys whe 
started in the Priory school progressed thence to the Priory itself, and ended 
their days, as they had spent them, under the shadow of its protection. At 
first, in the Christmas quarter, 1505/06, the entries are the pure routine o 
shoeing and clothing. Occasionally Radulph was given small sums in cash, 
doubtless pocket money or alms: the 4d. ‘Radulpho pro communione’ in 
April 1507 was probably his Easter offering at Communion. And although 
it has been seen that Nicholas Brymmer probably drew his quarterly 
pittance from Ingram in a different capacity, so nice a distinction did not 
prevent his looking after Radulph’s schooling. That Radulph was origin 
ally intended for service in the Priory may well be the reason that he wai 
taught music—in August 1507 Ingram paid him as. 3d. ‘in argento pro |e 
clavic[ord]’. It is in the same strain that the entries continue for some 
years. Then, after July 1508, small payments of cash direct to Radulph 
multiply so much as to obscure the other sort. In late July of that year, on 
two succeeding lines occur cash payments of 3s. 4d. to one Nicholas Ewyn 
and of 5s. to the rector of Newenden. Nicholas Ewyn was probably 
Radulph’s father, though a Henry Ewyn crops up later. The rector 0 
Newenden also had quite a lot to do with Radulph, and occasionally paid 
him money through Ingram.' Now Radulph’s home was at Herne, a 
Ingram paid him 103d. ‘versus Hern’ on St. Lawrence’s Day, 10 Augus' 
1508. In January 1508/09 Ingram had occasion to go there himself, and 
spent 4d. on the journey: shortly after that Radulph went to Newenden. 
By May, Radulph’s occasional payments had doubled themselves to about 
2s., and Henry Ewyn received 20s. from Ingram. Another journey to 
Herne followed soon after. At last, after continuing payments, occur three 
lines in February 1509/10 which speak for themselves. 


‘Item apud Hern in vino et aliis expensis xvi d. 
Item dominica ii® mensis Februarii uxori Radulphi xx d. 
Dominica iii Radulpho in auro et argento viii s. vill d.’ 


Payments did not by any means end there either: Radulph received 


1E.g. in April 1509, 20d. ‘Radulpho ex mutuo de Rectore de Newynden’ musi 
represent a loan from the Rector to Radulph for some reason. The mutuum recurs several 
times. 
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mounting sums until July 1510, but thereafter for some while Ingram was 
left in peace by the exigent Ewyns and their troubles. 

What happened can only be surmised. After the abbot of Bayham’s 
visit to Canterbury in October 1507 Ingram evidently accompanied him 
back there, for he spent 20d. ‘in argento apud bygam ’, and then went on 
to Newenden! where the rector was perhaps an old friend. Very likely 
Radulph accompanied him for a change of air, and fell in love with the 
first pretty face he saw. The rest of the story would unfold from there: 
journeys by all concerned to Herne and Newenden to persuade reluctant 
parents, smoothing of difficulties by the clergy, payment of douceurs here 
and there, and at last a marriage, with wine and gifts, to which Ingram 
went in the new habit he had bought just before: it was a strange function 
for a monk to ease the path of his pupil back into the world. 

That Ingram continued to feel some sense of responsibility for the 
ménage, would appear from the fact that some seven years later, in 
January 1516/17, when perhaps Radulph moved back to Canterbury, he 
paid for a mattress for Radulph and a pair of stockings for his wife and 
gave them in all some 60s. in the course of the year. Furthermore, when 
Radulph was ill in August 1518, it was Ingram who paid the expenses of 
3s. ‘Bartolomeo medico pro Radulpho Ewyn’. Care for old pupils could 
go no further, and that was the last of the Ewyn family for Ingram: he had 
paid for Radulph’s education, helped him to marry and set up house, and 
then succoured him when he was in difficulties after a seven-year interval. 

Compared with Radulph, Ingram’s other pupils caused him little 
difficulty. They cost him no more than the price of new shoes and stock- 
ings, doublets and habits, and the keeping them in repair. Thirteen of them 
passed through his hands with little fuss, of whom four were young monks 
placed under the surveillance of the older man. His favourites were 
evidently John Kebyll, one of these last four, and another boy, Vincent 
Fantyng: on their behalf he made regular payments to a society called the 
Gild of St. Erasmus, or ‘confratribus nostris de Modenden’.? There must 
have been some sort of a sodality providing for mutual intercession among 
its members in both houses. Judging by its size, the balance of the benefit 
must have accrued to Moatenden. 

One of Ingram’s charges, probably Kebyll, since on occasion he had 
brevia (letters dimissory?) bought for him, went to Oxford. Ingram helped 
him through the University, for he made a variety of payments connected 
with it: in April 1520 ‘gardiano collegii Oxoniae’; at Michaelmas 1521 
money was sent through the ‘carear de Oxonia’, and so on up to Michael- 
mas 1523. Even when they went away, men and boys from Canterbury 


1 Newenden is about 11 miles from Bayham, on the road Ingram would have followed 
back to Canterbury, through Tenterden and Ashford. 

2 Moatenden, five miles south of Leeds, near Maidstone, was a Trinitarian House, 
founded 1224 and dissolved 1538, when there were seven inmates. (Knowles and Had- 
cock, op. cit.). 

3 Canterbury Quad of Christ Church, Oxford, is virtually all that remains of the 
establishment maintained for this purpose. 
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were still thought of and provided for. Vincent Fantyng, however, was not, 
so fortunate in his education. He was duly cared for from January 1509/10, 

shortly after Ingram had succeeded in marrying off Radulph, and placed 

under the care of the preceptor grammaticalis, but the damp air of the cloister, 

or natural infirmity, deprived him of much of the benefit of his schooling: 

he fell ill in March 1510/11, August 1517, and July 1519. The last occasion 

was something serious, for Ingram paid out 3s. 6d. to one Thomas Gervas, 
‘pro labore cum Vincencio’, and a further 20d. ‘pro labore cum Vincencio 

tempore infirmitatis’—a strong expression to use. If he needed such watch- 

ing and nursing he must have been suffering from something most malign 

and lowering. At all events, it had the effect of driving him out into a 

world where, if some of the Priory comforts were lacking, he did not suffer 

from damp air, nor have his sleep interrupted by the formality of the, 
night-offices. By Epiphany 1521/22 Ingram was paying money ‘uxor 

Vincencii pro locione’ (he had lost little time in finding a permanent 

nurse), and a mattress which Ingram had bought in the previous June 

must have been intended to grace the connubial bed. In April 1522 

Ingram bought them a table too, and that, with a number of gifts of 
money, must have sufficed in his eyes to give them a start in the world: 

he continued to have his laundry done by Vincent’s wife, which shewed 

some consideration, but not enough to keep the household going, for he 

still gave them money from time to time until the accounts end. 

Thus Ingram looked after his pupils, a tutor in the most proper sense 
of the word, seeing to their material comfort, providing for them after they 
had gone out into the world, and tending them in their illnesses while they 
were with him. For their pleasure he bought ‘craknollis’, ‘confits’, and 
‘suger cande’. He also provided for their recreation: at Michaelmas 1507’ 
he bought a bow and arrows for Radulph, and like purchases recur 
throughout the years. Some painful experience of boyish carelessness made 
him change his policy at one point: at Michaelmas 1515 he made the un- 


compromising entry of: 
‘Item pro xii le arros pro me xvi d. 
Item pro xii le shaftis pro Vincencio xi d.’ 


Vincent was not to be allowed to endanger the skins of the brethren in 
their own garden. Ingram did not consider solely his charges’ pleasure, for 
in 1518/19 he went on a jaunt with the vicar of Rolvenden, which cost him 
8d., though he did give two of his pupils who were with him at the time 4d. 
‘pro le cokfyhting’ for themselves. 

Nor were Ingram’s intellectual tastes very elevated. The Liber Gestorum 
Romanorum that he bought in April 1507 was respectable through long 
usage, and the ‘duo libri Vitae S. Thomae’ in April 1511 were above 
reproach. But Coklorels Bote! which he bought for 5d. in July 1520 was 
something profane that might well have excited adverse comment. 


* Coklorels Bote, a symposium of techniques of roguery, was printed in 1510 by Wynkyn 
de Worde. 
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DOM WILLIAM INGRAM 


Psalters and primers were nothing out of the ordinary, but it was unusual 
for many to possess Bibles of their own: perhaps some eddy of the currents 
that were swelling in Europe caused Ingram’s expenditure of 1s. in June 
1521 for a ‘parva Biblia scripta’. But even considering the resources of the 
Priory library that were at Ingram’s disposal, he does not appear to have 
been any great reader: he preferred to ride about on such affairs of his own 
or the Priory’s as demanded his attention, or quietly to cultivate his 
garden. 

It was not that Ingram was given to going very far afield: with the 
exception of one journey to London in March 1510/11, Bayham was about 
the furthest that he ever went. He was content to go no further than the 
compass of Folkestone, where Burton was prior for a time, Sandwich, 
where the Priory had a manor, and Whitstable. Folkestone and Sandwich 
seem to have been little more than convenient places where he could take 
the air or buy fresh fish, but at Whitstable he had a closer interest. In July 
or August of 1524 he was employing workmen there, including a tiler, and 
buying a certain amount of materials for them—mostly boards and lathes. 
By 1528 all was evidently finished and a tenant found, for he began to 
receive an annual rent of £1 at the end of June “de Byrchet de Whytstaple 
pro tenemento ibidem’. Very probably it was a family property of which 
he had been given the charge, and so received the rent, and on which he 
was no more above using the Priory funds than on his mother’s rent for the 
Stonbrygplase. Similarly, some sort of business cropped up at Wye at 
Christmas 1517, when he had to pay rod. for a replevin. A further visit 
involved the purchase of a copy of the will of one John Austen. After a few 
months, matters must have come to court, for on 23 April and 1 May 
following there were payments of 8d. and 1s. 6d. respectively ‘nostro 
attornato’ and ‘pro magistro Brent pro expensis in curia’. But though 
Master Brent pocketed his fee Wye is mentioned no more: the suit must 
have failed, and the disputed inheritance of John Austen ceased to be of 
any interest to Ingram. 

The only constant expense that occurs throughout the accounts, and 
which is the most likely to have any bearing on the domestic economy of 
the Priory itself, is that on carpentry—boards, lathes, nails, ‘stanchons’, 
and the like. His dealings were usually specified as being with one John 
Perys, but although the entries occur quite frequently they do not fall in 
every quarter. It might appear that Ingram was, not so much totally in 
charge of the carpentry of the Priory, but rather that he made a speciality 
of matters connected with roofing and tiling, as and when occasion de- 
manded.! It would throw too much strain on the interpretation of this last 
expenditure to dub him Tiler of the Priory, but, at least in this respect, he 
seems to have applied some of his funds to properly official purposes. 

Such then was the way that Ingram spent his money and passed his 
life. That a good deal of assorted petty cash passed through his hands, and 

1 It should be mentioned that most of the lathes and boards that he purchased were 
more minutely specified as being tiling-lathes and ‘evysbordis’. 
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that he was not above using it for his own affairs as well as for his few 
official duties, is as plain as that his life was one neither of austerity nor 
hardship. But it is equally plain that he was conscientious in seeing to the 
comfort and happiness of his boys, and looked after them with a solicitude 
that many must then have lacked in their own homes. The life that 
Ingram and his brethren led was one of ease and comfort; routine had 
replaced enthusiasm, and the fire of charity had smouldered into a warm 
benevolence. Ingram himself was no doubt a good and pious man, in an 
ambling sort of way, but the conclusion that the functions performed by 
him and his like could just as well be performed by the laity or the state 
must soon have paved the way for confiscation in any case. One can only 
conclude from the tailing off of his accounts by 1533 that he was spared 
for other reasons from the upheaval caused when the confiscation actually 
took place. 
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his is the story of Edward Kirkby’s deposition from the office of 
abbot of Rievaulx in 1533. It has been briefly told before, but the 
author of that article was not aware of some important evidence 
and also burdened his account with misleading preconceptions.? Perhaps 
itis not surprising that all monastic events in the decade 1530-40 should 
tend to be linked with greater events in Church and State: the Dissolution 
iscommonly allowed to cast its distorting shadow both fore and aft. When 
a single London monastery is dissolved, historians suspect a carefully 
staged dress rehearsal of the larger destruction®; similarly they ascribe 
the fate of abbot Edward Kirkby to his ‘opposing the king’s new doc- 
trines’.* But this concentration on the outstanding event is most perilous. 
The monasteries of the day do not seem to have been aware of their coming 
doom; their history continued to be centred upon the narrower compass 
of their own interests.> We shall see that Kirkby’s story does indeed reflect 
some issues of more general importance, but it is not true that he was 
deposed because he quarrelled with the new state of things or because the 
king wanted him out. In fact, Henry VIII in person never enters upon 
the stage and is likely to have remained practically ignorant of Edward 
Kirkby. Like others of that time, the abbot has been permitted to wear an 
undeserved, if rather tiny, crown of lesser martyrdom—lesser because, 
surviving the 1530s, he lacked the full qualifications for a victim of Henry 
VIII.* The facts must rob him of his touch of spurious glory, but his un- 
masking may help towards a better understanding of that troubled age. 
1 T owe thanks to Professor D. Knowles, for his great kindness in reading this paper 


and making several most helpful suggestions. 

2 W. Brown, ‘Edward Kirkby, Abbot of Rievaulx,’ Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 
xxi, (1911), 44 ff. 

3 E. Jeffries Davis, “The Beginnings of the Dissolution: Christ Church, Aldgate’, 
Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 1925, 127 ff. I do not wish to be taken as necessarily denying that the 
interpretation offered in this article is sound. 

4 D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Medieval Religious Houses (1953), 114. The authors 
appear to have been misled by Victoria County History, Yorkshire, iii. 151 f. G. Baskerville, 
as one might expect, saw the matter in a light less favourable to the abbot, and for once 
he was quite right: English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries (1937), 92, 164 f. 

5 Cf. The Register or Chronicle of Butley Priory, Suffolk (ed. A. G. Dickens, 1951). 

8 He appears to have held two vicarages in succession till his death in 1557: Basker- 
ville, op. cit., 165n. 
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The first inkling of something amiss at Rievaulx appears in two letters 
from Rowland Lee to Thomas Cromwell, written in May 1533.1 Lee, 
later (1534) to be bishop of Coventry and Lichfield and Cromwell’s 
right-hand man in the marches of Wales, was at this time royal chaplain 
and a master in chancery, offices which commonly involved a general 
dogsbodying in matters ecclesiastical on behalf of the government. Tradi- 
tion alleges that four months earlier he had officiated at the secret marriage 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn, though there is no good evidence of this. 
His presence in York and Bishop’s Auckland (whence his two letters are 
dated) was due to a special mission. He was engaged in persuading the 
northern province to follow the lead of Canterbury in accepting the 
justice of Henry’s divorce and its settlement in the realm; in particular 
he had orders to secure the adherence of Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of 
Durham. A special emissary was required because Wolsey’s successor at 
York, Edward Lee (not, as far as we know, related to Rowland), notoriously 
disliked the king’s antipapal proceedings. The north was already in that 
state of barely suppressed excitement and resentment which in 1536 was 
to burst forth in general risings—an amalgam of separatism, feudal 
independence, economic grievances, and religious apprehensions which 
Wolsey’s indifference had greatly augmented. The dispatch of a close 
associate of Cromwell’s indicated that the new minister meant to keep an 
eye on this cauldron. 

But great affairs did not monopolise Rowland Lee’s attention. He took 
the opportunity to press upon Cromwell the concerns of the Cistercian 
monastery of Rievaulx, not far from York. He was writing on behalf of 
Thomas Manners, earl of Rutland, the founder’s heir, who had—it 
appears—desired the king to institute an enquiry into the affairs of the 
abbey. Rutland wanted a royal letter authorising Lee to investigate, but 
when Lee wrote, on the 7th, this had not arrived. On the 27th the earl 
himself wrote to Cromwell.? He gave thanks for the letter which Crom- 
well had in the meantime obtained, but this ‘was not executed, be cause 
that my cosin doctor lee had no tyme to tare in the countreth’. He was 
therefore now so bold as to ask for another commission to the abbot of 
Fountains, Doctor Marshall, and Doctor Palmer, ‘Iointly to examyne and 
to ordre accordyng to Iustice’. Cromwell was assured that by ‘your 
faver her in ye binde me ever to doo yow such plesure as shall lye in me’. 

What caused Rutland to take this action ? As founder’s heir and patron 
he was certainly justified in interfering if trouble arose at the abbey, and 
his own particular person at once disposes of any suspicion that Kirkby 
was being persecuted because he was offering opposition to the king’ 
policy. The initiative came from Rutland, and Rutland was no friend to 
anti-popery. As recently as February 1533 he had had a violent scene with 
the earl of Wiltshire, the king’s new father-in-law, who had tried to sound 


1 [P.R.O.] State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 76, fols. 14 and 27 (Lfetters] & P[apers], vi 
437 and 451). 
2 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 76, fol. 130 (L. & P., vi. 546). 
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him on his reaction to a settlement of the divorce issue in England, by 
action of Parliament. That is to say, he was being asked his opinion of the 
Act of Appeals, introduced into the Commons in that month. Rutland 
replied that the matter was spiritual and could not be decided in Parlia- 
ment. Thereupon Wiltshire got abusive, and Rutland, as was the foolish 
and dangerous habit of the opposition peers, rushed to tell the whole story 
to the emperor’s ambassador, Eustace Chapuys.! Later, admittedly, he 
came to terms with the new state of things, attending Anne Boleyn’s 
official wedding as her carver,” but it is plain, since he led the attack, that 
there is no reason whatsoever for supposing that Kirkby was being sub- 
jected to a political persecution. The truth of the matter is that Rutland 
had received an appeal from a group among the monks at Rievaulx who 
later described themselves as ‘we that ar of your honorable lordchipis 
parte.* As we shall see, of the twenty-three monks of the house, seven 
were hostile to the abbot and fourteen his friends, while two preserved an 
uneasy neutrality. 

We have here, in fact, one of those distressing but not uncommon 
situations in later monastic history: an internecine split with violent 
accusations flying about from both sides. Kirkby, who had been elected 
as recently as 1530, had proved unable to establish his authority in a 
harmonious and decent manner. Some of his monks accused him of 
wasting the monastery’s substance (a common enough charge in affairs of 
this sort), while the chief allegations concerned his treatment of the house’s 
dependents. Cromwell received documents intended to prove wrongs and 
injuries done by Kirkby to his tenants, as well as other information laid 
against him, though unfortunately all that survives of these is an entry in 
his catalogue.® The main budget of indictment is highly suspect: contained 
in a letter of September 1533 from Thomas Legh who was then organising 
Kirkby’s deposition, it cannot be taken at its face value.* The abbot had 
written a letter ‘to the slaundare of the kinges heygnes’ and imprisoned 
the monks who obtained the royal commission against him. The slanderous 
letter does not survive, but in view of Kirkby’s easy fate it may be supposed 
that it did no more than protest against the commission. The abbot had 
deprived one aged brother of the money with which he was going to make 
his jubilee (celebrate his fifty years in the order). All the country 


‘maykythe exclamacions of thys abbot of Riwax, uppon hys abhomynable 
lywing and extorcions by hym commyttyd, also many wronges to divers 
myserable persons don, whych evidently duth apere by bylles corroboratt 
to be trwe, wythe ther othese corporale in the presens of the commissionars 
and the said abbott takyn.’ 

All this does not amount to much, except to show that there was serious 


1D, & P., vi. 160. 2 Ibid., 562 (ii), 6or. 
8 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 238, fol. 155. 
4 Ibid. 5 I. & P., vii. 923 (xxi, xxxv). 


6 Printed in Memorials of the Abbey of St. Mary of Fountains (Surtees Soc., 1863), i. 
206 f. 
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trouble in the monastery of the kind with which historians of monasticism 
are not unfamiliar. No doubt the abbot had made enemies, perhaps (if 
that aged man is any indication) by attempting to enforce the discipline 
of his order. No doubt there was sufficient discontent among tenants to 
exploit against him, for the Cistercian houses of Yorkshire still retained 
their efficient estate administration which must at times have been galling. 
No doubt the abbot’s enemies were no better than he. As for accusations 
of dissolute living, these were so much matter of form that the absence 
of any specific charge may in itself be said to disprove them. But irrespec- 
tive of the rights of the matter, it is clear that the founder had to act when 
appealed to by a section of the monks: something had to be done to restore 
harmony and peace. Why Rutland should have taken the side of the 
opposition monks we do not know, except that we can be sure that 
national politics had nothing to do with it. In view of Kirkby’s short 
tenure, one may perhaps suspect some party strife at his election which 
his subsequent conduct failed to appease. 

However, while some sort of outside interference in the affairs of 
Rievaulx had become necessary, the proper steps were far from clear. 
The Church had long possessed a weapon for investigating and settling 
troubles—the weapon of the visitation which combined enquiry, judge- 
ment, and enforcement of decisions in one. The normal visitor was the 
bishop of the diocese, but most monastic institutions (except the order of 
St. Benedict—a large exception) had long been exempt from such local 
discipline. The Cistercian daughter-houses owed obedience to their 
founding-abbots, and, above that, the whole order was subject to its 
general chapters, held at Citeaux or Clairvaux in France, though Wolsey 


—ever anxious to increase his own control of ecclesiastical affairs—had ' 


committed them to the visitatorial supervision of the abbot of Waverley, 
the senior Cistercian abbey in England.1 Wolsey could do this because his 
legatine commission made him pope in England, but with his fall the 
arrangement seems to have broken down and the order once again came 
under foreign control. The outcome was a royal commission of April 


1532, appointing the abbots of Fountains, Woburn, Byland, St. Mary’ 


Graces (London), and Neath as visitors of all Cistercian houses in England.” 
The reason given was significant: it was thought inconvenient to admit the 
proper visitor, the abbot of Chailly, into the realm, since he, an inhabitant 
of France, was a stranger. So far so good; but it is hard to see by what 
right the king was interfering in the arrangements of the Cistercian order. 


Of course, the English Church had acknowledged him in January 1531 as 


their supreme head, a title which Henry then declared excluded all 
spiritual authority but which might well be held to involve authority to 
supervise discipline. It is also true that for many years the royal power 
had been invoked by patrons and others who found it difficult to get their 
way in specific cases, and that the king’s virtual control over many abbatial 
elections justified some measure of interference in the conduct of monas- 
1 Baskerville, op. cit., gt. *L. @ P., v. 978 (6). 
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teries. But all this as yet lacked the precision which the legislation of the 
Henrician Reformation was to give to it, and the story of Edward Kirkby 
certainly illustrated the difficulties still to be overcome. 

Rutland had thus asked the king (or, more precisely, Cromwell) 
to have the senior visitor of the order visit Rievaulx and investigate the 
complaints of the party opposed to the abbot. The visitor’s power, how- 
ever, rested not on the rules of the order but on a royal commission, and 
by strict ecclesiastical standards the whole proceedings looked highly 
irregular. As has been seen, Cromwell had responded swiftly enough to 
the first request for a commission to Rowland Lee, though this proved value- 
less because the doctor could not spare the time to stay and investigate; 
and it looks as though he was equally prompt in dispatching the letter to 
the abbot of Fountains and the other commissioners for which the earl 
had then asked. But there the matter stuck. It was one thing to commis- 
sion the abbot and quite another to make him do his duty—if indeed such 
an order from the crown could be said to constitute his duty. Thus Rut- 
land once again had recourse to Rowland Lee who, some time in July, 
renewed his representations to Cromwell.! He was careful to express 
gratitude for Cromwell’s ‘most gentill towardnesse and frendly help’ 
in assisting Rutland’s suit, though also smug enough to suppose that it was 
done ‘the Rather for my sake’. Now, however, the matter was ‘protelatyd 
and delayd frome tyme to tyme, withowte eny good frute cummyng 
thayreof’, and he hinted (though he would not affirm) that the abbot of 
Fountains was to blame. The earl and the doctor had therefore taken 
counsel together once more and decided—‘soo it may soo stond with your 
plesure and not other wayes’—to have Lee’s ‘cosyn doctor’ attend when 
next the commissioners visited Rievaulx, promising this cousin his costs 
and also ‘an honest Rewarde to hys contentacion’, that is a consultant’s 
fee. Lee had therefore drawn up a letter of instruction to the commis- 
sioners which the cousin was to deliver to them as from Cromwell, and 
which no doubt authorised his supervisory part in the business. If Crom- 
well agreed to this he would give Rutland so much delight ‘that hee shall 
haue cause to thank you duryng hys lyffe: for it is myche to hys honor as 
the case stondyth’. In this last phrase one may perhaps discern an explana- 
tion why the earl pressed so hard in the matter: it would appear that his 
personal credit was involved in ridding Rievaulx of Kirkby for the sake 
of the monks who had appealed to him. Cromwell, on the other hand, was 
promised nothing more substantial than thanks, a point worth noting in 
view of current notions about his eagerness for bribes; at the same time, in 
1533 when he was barely yet established in power, he would welcome the 
chance of putting a peer—an opposition peer at that—under an obliga- 
tion. 

Cromwell agreed to Lee’s proposal, and by 16 August 1533 the cousin 
doctor had made his way to Rievaulx. He turns out to have been Dr. 
Thomas Legh (the spelling being of course immaterial to the relationship) 

1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 78, fol. 52 (L. & P., vi. 913). 
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who was later to acquire notoriety as one of the most unpleasant of those. Fou 
whose general visitation of the monasteries preceded the Dissolution. to } 
He was a young man, probably about 33 years old at this time, and had any 
taken his doctor of civil law as recently as 1531; in later years, as a visitor mez 
and suppressor of monasteries, he was to have a reputation for arrogance _ wer 
and insolence.? Perhaps he displayed a similar temper as early as 1533, sup 
for the affairs of Rievaulx did not get settled without some disputes.; not 
Not that he began by antagonising everybody: his first letter from Rie- my: 
vaulx—‘where besines ys eueryday whyche wyl be brought to effecte a _ fron 
cordinge to my lordes [Rutland’s] mynde and yowrs’—was written to Leg 
convey a request from the abbots of Fountains and Byland, the Cistercian mak 
visitors then at Rievaulx, who wanted assistance in dealing with a monk prey 
of Holmcultram.* Actually, it was an extraordinary request in the, the 
circumstances: they wished Cromwell ‘to decree a commission wythe _ title 
Authorite vnto tham, or license thame by your letters, that thay may sytt eye, 
apon hym [investigate him]’. When it suited them, abbots and prelates _disg 
were ready enough to accept the authority of royal letters or even the ‘mo 
letters of a mere privy councillor, a fact which explains much about the py 1 
ease with which lay and governmental control was penetrating the defences _writ 
of the Church. Rowland Lee soon after heard of Thomas’s arrival at _ prol 
Rievaulx and wrote to thank Cromwell heartily ‘for my lorde of Rutlonde __royz 
zeutt’.4 ‘ 


For a fortnight Legh at Rievaulx wrestled with the reluctance of the ed 
abbot of Fountains (Robert Thirsk) who seems to have felt very unhappy lyw 
about the whole affair, before, on 1 September 1533, he could report to re 
Cromwell that his mission was accomplished.° His letter was angry and | 41, 
ominous. On arrival at Rievaulx he had presented Cromwell’s letters of by s 


credence to the commissioners, ‘whyche uppon the abbott of Funtans 
partt was butt lyghtly regardyd’. Thirsk argued that ‘suche letter as I The 
deliveryd and credance relatyde was from Master Crumwell onley and but 
nott from the kinges hyghnesse’. He had a point: there was no reason why W@ 
he should permit a brash young lawyer to assert a right to control his whic 
actions merely because one of the king’s councillors said so. However, the | 
he could not brush Legh off so easily. It seems that the proceedings then | 
got under way. The charges against Kirkby were investigated and proved thro 
by witnesses: Legh alleged sixteen of them, as well as affidavits and even a they 
confession on Kirkby’s part. It is impossible to doubt that a case could be él 
made out against him; he had clearly behaved in a somewhat overbearing abbe 
fashion, had asserted his abbatial authority unwisely both inside and chie 
outside the house, and had deserved censure, though Legh was probably Was 
exaggerating the hostile feelings of the countryside. But the abbot of 0t 


- . Kirl 
1 Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses, i. 87 f. 

2 Cf. Baskerville, op. cit., 126—but his extravagances require some sceptical reassess- "C4 
ment. ‘The 
3 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 78, fols. 132-3 (L. & P., vi. 985). h 
* Ibid., vol. 79, fol. 1 (L. & P., vi. 1061). ow 
5 Memorials of Fountains, i. 260-2. of m 
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THE QUONDAM OF RIEVAULX 


Fountains had no intention of deposing his colleague. He took exception 
to his commission, claimed that it gave no authority either to him or to 
anyone else to proceed against the abbot of Rievaulx, and for good 
measure assembled a series of legal objections to the king’s letters. They 
were deceitful and deceitfully obtained, being extracted from the king by a 
suppression of the truth and an affirmation of what was false, and he did 
not feel bound to obey them. To cap it all, ‘in hys obstinacie and parwarse 
mynde, adhering to the rulles of hys religion (as he said),’ he departed 
from Rievaulx without waiting to carry out the king’s command. All 
Legh’s pressure—he even ordered him in the king’s name ‘to tarry and 
make prosses according to iustice withowt forder delay—could not 
prevail. For an excuse he pleaded affairs of his own. He had heard that 
the earl of Cumberland had obtained a commission to enquire into some 
titles to land and felt he ought to be on his own lands to keep a watchful 
eye, ‘nam tunc sua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet’. Legh, in 
disgust, held that all this displayed only his ‘rebelliouse mynde’, of which 
‘money of that religion’ were guilty. Kirkby had reacted to the enquiry 
by taking steps against his accusers among his own monks and had also 
written the letter, now lost, which Legh described as slanderous. It is 
probable that both Kirkby and Thirsk had expressed opposition to the 
royal interference in monastic matters, for Legh said that they 


‘as persons almost nothing regarding God and very lytyll owr grett 
maister the king, under the pretence of the rwlles of there religion, 
lywythe as persones, solute ab omni lege seu obediencia et Deo et regi debita, 
being abowghtwardes, as yt semythe to me, to rwlle the king by ther 
rulles, whyche ys a perverse ordre that so noble a hedde shulde be rulyd 
by so putride and most corrupte membres.’ 


The troubles at Rievaulx had not originally begun for political reasons, 
but the attempt to settle them underlined the inadequacy of the royal 
weapons of control and revealed the latent hostility to secular interference 
which was to call so many monks (Thirsk among them) into the ranks of 
the Pilgrims of Grace. 

Though the abbot of Fountains would not stay to see the matter 
through, the other commissioners proved less scrupulous. As Legh put it, 
they ‘procedide according to the lawe and yowr credence by me to theyme 
relatyde’ by removing Kirkby from the rule and administration of the 
abbey. Thus Rutland had achieved his immediate ends. But since the 
chief visitor and only abbot among them had refused to act, the deposition 
was apparently carried out by two doctors of law, supervised by a third, 
not one of whom was a Cistercian or even a monk. Small wonder that 
Kirkby’s party remained unconvinced. For Legh the affair carried a far- 
reaching lesson: 

‘Therfore, tempore iam instante, the kinges magiste consideryd (whome they 
hawe knowlegyd to be supremum caput totius ecclesie Anglicane), the honor 
of my lorde of Rutland in thys besynes remembryd, your worship and also 
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my pore honeste not forgotton, they wolde ether quykli be lokyd opon and; 
shortly, or elles ther dessolute lywing with rebelliose demeanor shall 

every day increase more and more, to the dysplesor of God, disquietnes of 

the kinges prerogative, and reproche of sklanderouse onto ther religion, 

with troble of suche cuntres as they ar inhabytyd in.’ 


He recurred to the point in a postscript: 


‘I pray yow, noote ther presumptuose myndes, most alienat from religion, 
hawing nothing of ther own, ne may have ther accomptes made, which— 
oonly to be calyd an abbatte—will contende contrare to ther obediencie 
with the kinges highnes, the fownder, and all other, to the great slander of 
the religion, disquiettnes and extreme costes and charges of ther howse.’ 


His experience at Rievaulx convinced Legh that the orders needed’ 
reforming. When two years later he travelled from monastery to monas- 
tery, many men had cause to regret the contempt with which the abbot of 
Fountains had treated him in 1533—the hurt to his ‘pore honeste’-—and 
the impression left by Edward Kirkby who seemed ready to ignore all 
his duty and the respect due to authority in his eager pursuit of the empty 
title and office of abbot. Of course, this was a prejudiced and unfair view: 
Kirkby had been canonically elected, and the senior visitor of his order 
declared himself unqualified to depose him. Nevertheless, Legh’s feelings, 
so important for the future, are highly significant because they show the 
temper of the younger clerical careerists who were ready to serve secular 
authority; his diagnosis that the conflict between the king’s command 
and the rules of the order must be resolved in favour of the former was a 
shrewd appraisal of the situation. ' 
However, at Rievaulx the king and Rutland between them had 
outflanked the scruples of the abbot of Fountains, and Kirkby was out of 
his abbacy. But now a successor had to be found. The election of an abbot 
was in the hands of the monks themselves, though they required the 
licence of their patron, a favour which in this case the earl naturally 
granted readily. But it quickly became apparent that of their own free ' 
will the monks of Rievaulx would never proceed to an election: a majority 
still thought Kirkby improperly deposed. Having interfered so far, the 
king—or rather Cromwell—could not now draw back. Since government 
pressure had secured Kirkby’s removal, it was up to the government to 
obtain the appointment of a successor and avoid the scandal and incon- 
venience of a long vacancy. Thus, on 13 September 1533, a letter com-} 
missive under the royal signet and sign manual ordered the abbots of 
Fountains and Byland to smooth the way to an election at Rievaulx.! 
The letter went over the earlier business. It recalled how, at the humble 
suit of the earl of Rutland, the king had appointed commissioners to 
1 The commission is recited in full at the head of the report made to the king by the 
abbot of Byland: [P.R.O.] Star Chamber Proceedings, Henry VIII, vol. 7, fol. 217. | 


This is printed, with some errors, in Yorkshire Star Chamber Proceedings (Yorkshire Records 
Series, no. xli, 1909), 48 ff. 
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THE QUONDAM OF RIEVAULX 


enquire ‘in dew fourme’ into the behaviour of abbot Edward and—if 
‘they found him of misordre and [evil] lyvyng’—to depose him ‘by the 
ordre of the law and vertue of oure sayd Commyssion’. They having done 
so, the monastery now stood vacant, and the two abbots were therefore 
ordered to repair to Rievaulx 


‘to procure by all the lawfull means and wayes ye can the Convent of the 
same to proced with the licence of our sayd Cousyn theyr Patron [Rut- 
land] to the Eleccion of a new Abbote, and to certifie vnto vs all that ye 
and the sayd Convent shall have doon therein; for that we moche desyre 
the good establishement of the sayd Monasterye, as we doo of all othirs.’ 


They were told to see the matter speedily accomplished, using all their 
diligence, learning, wisdom, and good dexterity. 

The abbot of Byland received the commission on 22 September. It 
was delivered to him ‘by the Handes of my Father, Thabbot of Ryvalx’, 
a term which at that time he can have applied only to Kirkby. But 
Kirkby was already deposed and at best the late or ‘quondam’ abbot of 
Rievaulx. It portented little hope of a speedy success to his mission if the 
commissioner himself treated the deposition as invalid. How could he be 
expected to obtain a new election to a place he apparently refused to 
consider vacant? Kirkby’s part in the business is equally curious. It must 
be supposed that he had decided to make the best of a bad job and to win 
favour at court, not so much, perhaps, in hopes of having his deposition 
yet rescinded but with an eye to the pension which his successor would be 
obliged to pay him. As we shall see, when he came to fight for his pension 
he did indeed have Cromwell on his side. It looks as though his offer 
to act as messenger for the commission ordering a new election was meant 
to display his willingness to submit and create a good impression. 

Taking his time, the abbot of Byland finally put in an appearance at 
Rievaulx on 15 October. He was alone because the abbot of Fountains . 
had had to carry out another royal commission concerning the election 
of a new abbot at Combermere in Cheshire, a relief for which, one 
suspects, he secretly gave much thanks. The lone commissioner at 
Rievaulx brought with him a public notary (Brian Lewty), his own prior 
(Robert Harom), and his chaplain (Thomas Wenseley), to witness his 
proceedings. These consisted of his calling before him each one of the 
twenty-three monks of Rievaulx and examining them individually 
‘according to the Statutes of my Religion’.* Kirkby prudently absented 
himself. None of the men knew what the other brethren had said. The 
abbot maintained that he had ‘exortyd aduertysed and induced’ them all 
to proceed to the election ‘according to the tenour and effect of youre 
sayd grace is Commission’. In fact, he did nothing so like his duty, for he 
confined himself to asking each monk this tendentious question: “Thenk 


1 Brown (op. cit., 47) described this house as Benedictine, which would make the 
activities there of a Cistercian abbot rather odd; however, it was a Cistercian abbey all 
right. 

2 The report of the abbot of Byland, St. Ch. Proc. Henry VIII, vol. 7, fol. 217. 
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ye that your father Abbot is lawfulle depossid or well ye haue your 
Eleccion of a newe Abbot accordeng to the Kyngnes Comession ?’! The 
result was not encouraging. Of the twenty-three, no fewer than fourteen, 
led by the supprior, William Storrer, declared themselves unable to elect 
‘for asmoche as the sayde Monasterie is not vacant by cause Hys Fader 
Abbote, dan Edward Kyrkby, was not deposed nor is lawfully accordyng 
to the Rewlles and Statutes of there Religion’.2 Though the monks did 
not know each other’s answers, they had clearly, and naturally, concerted 
their replies beforehand; with small differences they all said thesame thing. 
The deposition of Edward Kirkby had not been lawful, being contrary 
to the rules of their order, and the question of a new election did not 
therefore arise. Their position, amounting to a straightforward rejection 
of the king’s commission, had, as far as we know, the tacit support of the 
abbots of Fountains and Byland and was quite sound in law, simply 
because the relation of the king’s ecclesiastical authority tosuch administra- 
tive details as monastic visitations and discipline had not yet been clarified. 
Seven monks® announced themselves ready to make a new election, but 
their answers were less uniform. Only two specifically declared that 
Kirkby’s deposition was ‘secundum leges’; one wished to obey the 
founder’s desires; the other four simply said they would elect. But in view 
of the line taken by the abbot of Byland they hardly had the occasion to 
say more. This diversity of expression is a sign of insufficient rehearsal 
rather than uncertainty among the party hostile to Kirkby, which in any 
case was soon to show its solidarity. Matthew Ampleforth sat on the fence: 
he denied the deposition to be lawful but was ready to ‘conferme hym to 
the kynges pleasour and the Founder’. More delicately still, William 
Farlyngton simply offered to be ‘obedient to the Fathers of their Religion, 
And as they procede to an eleccion so wyll he’. Certainly the king’s com- 
mission caused no transports of joy at Rievaulx. 

The abbot of Byland simply recorded these points of view and certified 
the king and Council of their existence, but even though he added that 
he was acting ‘most humbly, lowly, and mekely’, he could not disguise the 
fact that he had executed his commission very insufficiently. Instructed 
to use ‘all lawful means and wayes’ to get a new abbot elected, he had 
contented himself with collecting and presenting evidence that the 
majority of the electors thought themselves unable to act. In a narrow 
way he had observed the letter of his orders, but at the very least he had 
been guilty of skilful passive resistance. If he thought he could get away with 
it, he was mistaken; the other side would not let things rest in his carefully 


1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 238, fol. 155, report of Rutland’s party. 

2 The other thirteen were Stephen Burght, Robert Standrop, Robert Pykering, 
Thomas Yarom, Richard Alberton, Richard Rypon, Richard Gryllyng, Henry Thrysk, 
William Tenfield, James Guysburn, Christopher Helmysley, Oliver Broughton, and 
William Darneton. 

® William Yeresley, Richard Scarburgh, John Malton, Thomas Richmond, Roger 
Whytby, William Bedall, John Lyn. These, like the rest, are of course mostly place names 
—no doubt of the places whence these men came. Their proper surnames, abandoned on 
entering the order, are recorded in the pension list of 1539 (L. & P., xiv. I. 185). 
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THE QUONDAM OF RIEVAULX 


contrived cul-de-sac. On the day after his futile proceedings (16 October) the 
seven monks of Rutland’s party wrote a hurried and anxious letter to the 
founder.1 They had naturally imagined that the abbot’s arrival would 
herald an election, instead of which he had sat ‘after the facion of A 
Inquere in A chambre Secrete & not in owr Chapeterhous accordeng to the 
Custom of owr Relegion’. They complained of the individual interrogation 
and of the form of the question put to them. The other party, they alleged, 
received encouragement from Kirkby and even from the commissioner 
himself. Kirkby continued to keep in touch with his followers who not only 
meant to support his case but also to ‘Conwey to hym the gudes of your 
pur Monesterij, the wich is lyke to be the Impouershement of your 
Monesterij, yf it Contenewe anny space’. The monks added that the abbot 
of Byland would presumably report to the king in a sense hostile to 
Rutland’s intention, in which surmise they were perfectly correct. They 
were very much afraid that Kirkby’s deposition would yet be set aside: 
the rumour ran that the commission by whose authority he had been 
deprived was forged, that the only authority held by Legh and the com- 
missioners was a mere letter from Cromwell, and that Cromwell was 
‘mescont[ent]ed with docter ley for his ded & Sas he shall Repent it’. All 
this was very comforting to Kirkby’s party and very heavy to Rutland’s. 

The earl seems to have forwarded this letter to Cromwell; there is no 
other reason for its appearance among the state papers. But Cromwell 
hardly needed such a reminder. The abbot of Byland’s report, with its 
careful recitation of his commission and calm neglect of it in his doings, 
was sufficiently revealing. On 8 November 1533 the minister addressed 
one of his more formidable rockets to the abbots of Fountains and Byland, 
to remind them of their duty.? 


‘After my full hertie maner I recommende me vnto you. And where as it 
hathe pleased the kinges highnes to directe his most gracious letteres 
vnto you nowe at this presente tyme for the eleccion of a newe Abbote of 
Ryvaulx, wherein his grace hathe bene aduertised ye haue not heretofore 
indevored youreselfes to thaccomplishemente of the same according to his 
said letteres and commaundemente, whereof I mervaile not a little that ye 
wold incurre his high displeasure for the none executing of the same; 
therefore I hertely requyre you and neuerthelesse doo advise you, in 
exchewing of further Inconvenyences and displeasures that maye thereby 
ensue, (all affeccions sette aparte) ye doo accomplishe the said eleccion 
according to the tenour and purporte of his moste gracious letteres directyd 
vnto you and to the Convente of the same monastary in that behalf. 
And thereby ye shall not oonly deserue the kinges moste gracious thankes, 
but alsoo haue me to doo for you in all your good causes the beste I can.’ 


Cromwell was master of a most effective epistolary style which preserved 
all the forms of politeness and gentle friendship while making plain the 
1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 238, fol. 155 (L. @ P. Add., 872). 
2 R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell (1902), i. 366 (Letter no. 56). 
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iron purpose beneath. The letter—threat, persuasion, and promise rolled 
into one—did its work. The abbots ‘sette apart’ their affection—an 
affection for their order rather than for Kirkby, one suspects—and on 
10 December 1533 Thomas Legh could at last report that ‘vn sanct necolesse 
day [6 December] the abbott quondam of rufforth was Installeyt at 
ryuax’.! Kirkby gave in: he exhibited his formal resignation to the 
commissioners, thereby removing the obstacle of an opposition party, and 
showed a conciliatory spirit by himself leading the singing of the Te Deum 
at the installation. His successor, Roland Blyton, had been translated 
from the Nottinghamshire monastery of Rufford; he was an elderly man 
whose appointment may be variously interpreted as an attempt to heal the 
split at Rievaulx or (less probably) as a long-term preparation for the 
dissolution of the house in which he was to co-operate willingly enough in 
1538. Legh remarked in a postscript—with what truth we cannot tell— 
that ‘all the contre hys glad off the nue abbott & prase for thame thatt 
helpeyt therto’. 

Even so, Cromwell was not yet rid of Kirkby. In the letter in which he 
announced the end of the troubles at Rievaulx, Legh also mentioned the 
problem of providing for the deprived abbot. The commissioners decided 
to leave the settlement of a pension to the earl of Rutland, quite a proper 
step since the money would have to be found by ‘his’ monastery, but also a 
faintly malicious reminder that the position of patron could involve 
embarrassing responsibilities. Legh now showed another side to his 
character by strongly supporting Kirkby’s claims. 


‘Althoff pete In all other tymys is good to be shuytt, zett ytt hys most 
necessare In extremyte or nede; tharefore I wold he had a honeste 
leyffing, nott withstandyng he hays euyl deserueyt ytt other to my sayd 
lord [Rutland] or me.’ 


Perhaps it is not amiss at this point to recall that Kirkby would seem to 
have succeeded in getting some favour with Cromwell earlier, as demon- 
strated by his acting as bearer for the second commission. Still, Legh’s 
sentiments do him credit. For Cromwell it all meant further tiresome 
negotiations, for the new abbot proved unexpectedly obstinate about the 
pension. Very probably the earl did not forgive as readily as Dr Legh, so 
that no pressure was put on Blyton to provide for his predecessor. Direct 
dealings with him failed to produce results, and so Kirkby once more 
turned to Cromwell who finally supplied him with letters calling on the 
abbots of Fountains and Byland to arrange matters. By this time quite a 
few people must have wished that they had never heard of Edward Kirkby. 
On 28 May 1534 the two abbots acknowledged receipt of these fresh 
instructions and reported that they had held a meeting at Ripon on the 
7th, having co-opted the abbot of Kirkstall as ‘coassistent’ and calling 
before them the present and quondam abbots of Rievaulx.? After much 

1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 80, fol. 198 (L. & P., vi. 1513). 

2 Memorials of Fountains, i. 263 f. 
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THE QUONDAM OF RIEVAULX 


discussion it was agreed that Kirkby should have an annual pension of 
£44 for life, the details to be arranged by the legal representatives of the 
two parties. The abbots noted with approval that Kirkby had abated 
higher claims. £44 was not a bad pension, though it may be compared 
with the 100 marks (£66 13s. 4d.) which Blyton got when Rievaulx was 
dissolved.1. However, when the deeds embodying this compromise 
had been got ready and were waiting to be sealed, Blyton began to make 
new delays. The abbots thought that the ‘the cause thereof to hus is 
incertaine, and not alytyll we mervell that he kepith not his sayde 
promise’. Perhaps the cause was Rutland, or simply dislike of burdening 
the monastery with so large an annual charge; perhaps internal politics 
were again involved. Manifestly annoyed with Blyton, but unable to 
make him do the right thing, the abbots passed the matter back to 
Cromwell. 

At this Cromwell wrote sharply to Rievaulx and the papers were 
sealed, as appears from a reference in a later letter to ‘your dede vnder 
your convent seale, whiche dede was sealed at the sight of my lettres 
sende vnto youe’.? But this still produced no ready payments, and there 
followed a plentiful exchange of letters—only some of which are preserved 
and none dated—which it is impossible to sort out properly. Certainly 
Cromwell wrote several times to Blyton and Kirkby more often still to 
Cromwell. In a very piteous epistle he revealed his ultimate ambitions by 
describing himself as abbot of Rievaulx, denying the justice of his deposi- 
tion, and calling Cromwell his only hope.* He reminded the minister that 
he had earlier given Blyton the choice of either paying the pension or 
losing the abbacy, so that it seems that Cromwell was now ready to support 
Kirkby’s claims to be restored. If he had changed sides so completely 
since the day that he obliged Rutland by securing Kirkby’s removal, one 
may take this as further proof that no issue of politics or the king’s interest 
was involved in the quondam’s downfall. Kirkby went on to point out 
that the sitting abbot continued to ignore all letters sent to him and that 
the time had therefore come for the threat to be put into operation. He 
promised to recompense Cromwell for his pains, ‘as shalbe thought 
resonable at your awne taxation and the Iugement’. Some would no doubt 
see in this proffered bribe the reason for all Cromwell’s efforts on Kirkby’s 
behalf, but it is worth noting that Cromwell did not in fact restore 
Kirkby. The offer looks like one of Kirkby’s bright ideas. The way in 
which it was phrased suggests strongly that earlier offers, naming a figure, 
had been made and ignored, and that the petitioner thought it a clever 
move to suppose he could get better results by leaving Cromwell to fix his 
own price. The letter proves that Kirkby thought Cromwell likely to 
follow the common practice of the day and expect to be well paid for his 
trouble; it does not prove that Cromwell in fact worked in that way or 
was so paid. There is no evidence at all that the many letters concerning 


12. @ P. xiv. I. 185. 2 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 100, fol. 116. 
3 Ibid., vol. 88, fol. gg (L. & P., vii. 1654). 
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Rievaulx which Cromwell wrote in the course of three years—amounting, 


to a great deal of labour for a man as overworked as he was—ever earned 
him the slightest material advantage from anyone. 

Under pressure from the minister Blyton gave way. By the terms of the 
settlement reached on 7 May he was supposed to pay Kirkby’s pension in 
two equal portions, one on 2 February (Purification of Our Lady: 


Candlemas) and the other on 1 August (St. Peter ad Vincula: Lammas)’, 


On 8 August 1534 Kirkby received his first instalment. But, as it happened, 
that was the end of it. For in the next session of Parliament (3 November— 
18 December 1534) there was passed the act assigning the clerical first 
fruits and tenths to the crown.? By way of compensation to the new tax- 
payers, the statute limited the burden of pensions which rested on many 


ecclesiastical benefices. Section 20 permitted all abbots who were paying, 


to predecessors yet living pensions in excess of £40 p.a. to reduce these 
payments by half, all previous decisions and agreements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. As may be imagined, Blyton seized upon this escape 
clause with whoops of joy, and Candlemas 1535 passed without Kirkby 
receiving his due. In his extremity he again turned to Cromwell, but now 
the situation was much altered. Even if he had wanted to, Cromwell 
could not override the tenor of the statute, and though Kirkby later 
maintained that a proper interpretation of the act would make it plain 
that it did not apply to his case, it is impossible to agree with him. Section 
20 very obviously and definitely cut his pension to £22. 

Thus the second extant begging letter, written some time in 1535 and 
in Latin for better effect, had to overcome novel difficulties.? Kirkby had 
to begin by admitting that Cromwell had told him several times to stop 
bothering him with his concerns. Having failed to gain access to Crom- 
well’s ‘egregia persona’, the indefatigable suitor persuaded the minister’s 
nephew Richard to forward his new petition. The issue had now narrowed 
to that half of the pension which Blyton declared he was absolved from 
paying. Kirkby remarked that if that was the case he would utterly perish, 
but to him it appeared ‘luce clarius’ that the act bore no such meaning. 
Unfortunately, his mere assertion did not make it so. Since 8 August he had 
had not a penny from Blyton and was living on the charity of his friends. 
To ease Cromwell’s labours he added a draft letter in English which 
sternly reminded Blyton of his commitment and warned him that Kirkby 
would be restored to Rievaulx unless the full pension were paid. The 
letter differs from Cromwell’s genuine ones by being much more abrupt 
and openly hostile, though there are several characteristic phrases to 
testify to the care with which Kirkby had studied the minister’s earlier 
letters. But the services of Richard Cromwell did not suffice to persuade 
his uncle once more to take a hand in the matter, éspecially now that the 
statute supported Blyton. Cromwell had secured Kirkby his pension in 
the teeth of strong opposition. If now, by act of Parliament, that pension 


1 Memorials of Fountains, i. 264. 2 26 Henry VIII, c. 3. 
3 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 100, fols. 115-16 (LZ. @ P., ix. 1152). 
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THE QUONDAM OF RIEVAULX 


was cut in half there was nothing he could do and certainly nothing he 
would do about it. It is even possible that in drafting the act he had been 
influenced by memories of the representations of poverty and inability to 
pay heavy pensions which must have reached him from Rievaulx earlier 
in the year when he was pressing Kirkby’s claims. But this instance of 
poetic injustice is necessarily conjectural. 

For the moment Kirkby disappears from sight, no doubt living 
on £22 a year as best he might. It was not an impossible sum—monastic 
pensions after the Dissolution for all but abbots rarely exceeded £10— 
but after his income at Rievaulx it represented real hardship. Thus the 
Pilgrimage of Grace came as an obvious opportunity for him to recover his 
fortunes. Characteristically he tried to play on both sides, but with little 
success. The full story cannot be known: all we have is a letter to Crom- 
well from the duke of Norfolk, the king’s lieutenant in the north, written 
on 3 October 1537, after the troubles were over.’ From this it emerges 
that Kirkby had at first hoped to gain his ends from the rebels. Norfolk 
accused him of having ‘shewed hymself in the tyme of this late busynes 
to haue as false & traitorouse an hart as any in thiese quarters’. But 
unlike so many he managed to avoid the worst consequences, and by 
October 1537 he was once again assailing Blyton from the winning side. 
Norfolk had been shown a citation ordering Blyton’s appearance in ‘the 
Cowrte’ to answer for the fact that he had without right or title entered 
upon the abbacy of Rievaulx although that monastery was then not 
vacant. What court is meant is obscure. A citation issued from an eccle- 
siastical court, so that perhaps the court of the archbishop of York was in 
question. On the other hand, Norfolk thought that the summons had been 
obtained under Cromwell’s authority, which suggests the possibility of an 
otherwise almost unvouched for juridical authority exercised by Crom- 
well as vice-gerent in spirituals. Norfolk went on, one feels without much 
need : 


‘I doubte not but ye knowe right well of the sending downe of the Kinges 
highnes commission in to thiese parties to Remove the saide quondam 
abowtes a three yeres past for such mysordre as he vsed within the saide 
Monasterie.’ 


He pleaded that Blyton was too old to be well able to ride and moreover 
‘of as honest a sorte as any one Religiouse man in thiese parties’, and 
therefore begged Cromwell to excuse him the personal appearance 
demanded by the citation. If Kirkby persisted in his suit, Blyton might 
be permitted to answer by his counsel (proctor), as was proper. Cromwell 
was also to take no notice if Kirkby charged Blyton with failing to pay 
his pension, ‘For he did the same by my commawndement yeven vnto 
hym immediately after the saide quondam was first suspected of treason’. 
The duke’s intercession was a very strong card in Blyton’s hand and would 
have ended Kirkby’s chances even if he had not been temporarily 
1 State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 125, fol. 118 (L. & P., xii. II. 822). 
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implicated in the rebellion. He spent six weeks in the Tower and was even. 


rumoured to have suffered execution together with his old friend, Thirsk 
of Fountains Abbey; but in the end he escaped. He survived to lay by his 
ambitions, to see his monastery put down, and to serve God as a parish 
priest in the many changes that came upon the Church of England 
before his death in 1557. 


There remains one larger issue in which it is possible that abbot, 


Edward’s tribulations played an unsuspected part. It has always seemed 
a little odd (at least to me) that the Act of Supremacy of 1534,” which in 
the main did no more than confirm that the king was supreme head of the 
Church of England and as such possessed of all the rights and profits 
attached to that dignity, should have gone out of its way to define and 
confer just one of those rights: 


‘And that our said sovereign lord . . . shall have full power and authority 


from time to time to visit, repress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, 
and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, contempts, and 
enormities ... which by any manner spiritual authority and jurisdiction 
ought or may lawfully be reformed . . .: any usage, custom, foreign laws, 
foreign authority, prescription or other thing or things to the contrary 
hereof notwithstanding.’ 


We remember the difficulties experienced in May 1534 when abbots of the 
Cistercian order employed the rules of their religion to hamper or even 
thwart an attempt to enforce a royal visitatorial authority which was at 
that time far from well defined; and we remember Cromwell’s customary 
preference for statutory authority in all he did or attempted to do. Is it not 
possible that when he came to consider the Act of Supremacy he recalled 
abbot Edward Kirkby and the problem of removing him from Rievaulx, 
and that this memory was at least in part responsible for this detailed 
statutory elaboration of a right which it could be well argued was in any 
case fully comprehended in the general confirmation of powers which 
preceded it? 

But perhaps the story received its final touch of crowning irony in 
March 1539 when the king granted the lands of the lately dissolved 
monastery of Rievaulx, in exchange for some other lands, to Thomas 
Manners, earl of Rutland.* Like many others, founders and patrons, the 
earl had at last discovered a way of turning patronage and distant inter- 
ference into the most direct form of control. 

1 This is well worked out by Brown, op. cit., 50. 


2 26 Henry VIII, c. 1. Cf. J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, 47 f. 
*L. & P., xiv. 1. 651 (43). 
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Some Early Eighteenth-Century Roman 
Catholic Recusants 


by GORDON HUELIN 


mong the archives belonging to the diocese of London and housed 
in two muniment rooms in St. Paul’s Cathedral, is a bundle of 
papers labelled ‘Certificates as to Papists, 1706’.1 Curiosity having 
tempted me to undo and examine its contents, I now give a survey of the 
documents therein contained, believing that this may prove to be of 
value in two respects: first, as throwing new light upon members of a 
proscribed religion at a time which, so far as can be ascertained from books 
and records in libraries, Catholic? and non-Catholic alike, is very poorly 
documented ;* secondly, as giving yet another insight into the character 
and outlook of a section of the Anglican clergy at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

The reign of queen Anne is usually referred to by Roman Catholics 
writing upon the history of their Church in this country, as a period of 
peace in a troubled age. The failure of James II’s foolish and abortive 
attempt to re-impose his own faith on his unwilling subjects, which 
eventually ended in his flight and exile, had resulted in the passing of a 
number of savage acts aimed against the catholic recusants in England. 
One of these, the Act of 1700 (William III. 11 & 12 c. 4), if its pro- 
visions had been carried out according to the letter of the law, must 
eventually have proved the death-blow to the Roman Catholic religion 
in this country. Fifteen years later, with the accession of George I 
and the Hanoverian dynasty, further measures were taken, having in 
view the confiscation of two-thirds of all estates belonging to the 
recusants. 

The years to which the certificates in St. Paul’s Cathedral Library 
relate (1704-6), fall therefore in what was more or less a lull in the drive 
against the Papists. The actual reasons given for the making of the 
enquiry at that time are set out on the printed side of each document, 
and this, with occasional slight variations, reads as follows: 

1 These papers were made available to me by the kind offices of the Librarian of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Rev. W. M. Atkins, M.A. 

2 I am indebted both to the Rev. Father Librarian of the Oratory, Brompton, and 
also to the Administrator of Westminster Cathedral, for their courtesy in allowing me 


full access to the libraries in their charge. 
3 Dom B. Hemphill, The Early Vicars Apostolic of England, Introduction, vii. 
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‘Good Brother, 


In Obedience to Her Majesties Command, I send you the following 


ORDER, Requiring you to Act in pursuance of all the Directions con- 
tain’d in it to the best of your Power. 
Not Doubting of your Ready and Punctual Compliance: I Remain, 
Your assured Friend and Brother, 


H. London. 
April 20. 1706. 


After Our very Hearty Commendations to Your Grace: Whereas the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament Assembled, have, by 
their Humble Address, Acquainted Her Majesty with several Instances of 
the very great Boldness and Presumption of the Romish Priests and 
Papists in this Kingdom; together with their humble Opinion, That for 
the Safety of Her Majesties Royal Person and Government, a more Watch- 
ful Eye should be had over them for the future, and for that purpose, 
That a Distinct and Particular Account should be taken of all Papists 
and Reputed Papists in this Kingdom, with their respective Qualities, 
Estates and Places of Abode. And to the end the said Account may be 
the more Exact and Useful, We do, in Her Majesties Name, and by Her 
Express Command, hereby Pray and Require Your Grace to Issue out 
Your Orders to all the Bishops within Your Province, Directing them to 
Require the Clergy in their several Dioceses to take an Exact and Particular 
Account of the Number of the Papists and Reputed Papists in every Parish, 
with their Qualities, Estates and Places of Abode, and to Return the same 
to their respective Diocesans, who are to Return the same to Your Grace, 
in Order to be Laid before Her Majesty. And Your Grace is likewise to 


Require such Bishops in their several Dioceses, to Proceed against such of ' 


the Clergy as shall Refuse or Neglect to do their Duty in respect of the 
said Service, according to the utmost Severity of the Law, and also to 
Return the Names of the Clergy who shall be Defective in performing the 
said Service, that the same may be in like manner Laid before Her 
Majesty. And it is Her Majesties further Pleasure, That Your Grace do 
Require the several Bishops within Your Province, by all proper Ways 
and Means, to Inform themselves what Advowsons or Rights of Presenta- 
tion or Donation of Churches, Benefices or Schools are in the Disposition 
of any Papists or Reputed Papists, or of any in Trust for them, and to 
Return what they shall find Particularly and Distinctly to Your Grace, 
to the intent the same may be likewise Represented to Her Majesty. And 


so not Doubting of the due Performance of this Service by Your Graces’ 


Especial Care and Direction, We bid Your Grace very Heartily Farewel. 
From the Council-Chamber at Kensington the Fourth of April, 1706. 
Your Graces very Loving Friends, 


Coningesby Pembroke. P. 
J Smith. Stamford. 
Tho: Mansel. J Holt. 

J How. Ja Vernon. 
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EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ROMAN CATHOLIC RECUSANTS 


London. Printed by Charles Bill, and the Executrix of Thomas Newcomb, 
deceas’d; Printers to the Queens most Excellent Majesty. MDCCVI.’ 


As has already been mentioned, the answers given by the various 
clergy are useful from a two-fold point of view: (a) in that they contain 
hitherto unknown particulars concerning the early eighteenth-century 
recusants; (b) that they incidentally furnish us with information about 
the clergy themselves. 

Dealing then with (a), the first thing is to try to discover the places 
where the greater number of recusants were to be found at this time. 
In London itself, by far the highest figures in the returns are those of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. Clement Danes, being 161 and 110 respec- 
tively. The explanation for this would appear to be that this was the area 
in which were situated the various Embassy Chapels (e.g. Portuguese, 
Sardinian and Bavarian), where extra-territorial rights enabled Roman 
Catholic worship to continue unimpeded, in spite of the penal laws, and 
here, not unnaturally, its adherents tended to cluster together. 

In country districts, the main centres were those where the manor 
was occupied by one of the old Catholic families, such as for example, 
South Weald, in Essex, where Sir Thomas Manby had his seat, for which 
the return of recusants is given as 35; Ingatestone, the seat of the dis- 
tinguished and wealthy catholic family of the Petres; and Standon in 
Hertfordshire, the home of Lord Aston. 

As to the class of people who held fast to the proscribed religion, it is 
extremely difficult to generalise. There were a few wealthy folk who 
remained loyal, in spite of the heavy fines imposed, as can be seen from 
Estcourt and Payne’s English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715.4 But, early in the 
eighteenth century many were finding the hardships too great and turned 
over to the Anglican Church. An instance of this is to be found in the St. 
Paul’s documents, in the return given by the rector of Hayes, Middlesex: 
‘... one Charles Palmer Gent. that lodgeth in ye Parish, who has an 
Estate at Downy in ye County of Bucks of six or seaven hundred pounds a 
year, and he has also ye Advowson or right of Presentation to ye Vicaridge 
of Downy worth about Twenty Pound a year. He was formerly a reputed 
Papist, but has lately taken ye oaths, and is now actually a Commissioner 
for ye Land Tax in ye County of Bucks aforesaid.’ 

Probably the majority of recusants were middle-class, employed in 
various trades and occupations such as those of victualler, barber, dancing 
master, linen draper, broker, etc.2 A number, however, were quite 
definitely very poor, as may be seen from the following examples given 
in the returns: 


Great Warley, Essex, . . . ‘Catharine Brown, an ancient Gentlewoman 
(who lives upon Charity) and lodges in ye aforesaid parish’. 
Foxearth, Essex, . . . “Three poor persons, two men and one woman; 


1, E. Estcourt and J. O. Payne, The English Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, London 1885. 
2 See the return for St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
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one of the men actually receiving help from the Overseers, and the other 
with his wife in a low condition’. 

Hayes, Middlesex, .. . ‘John Hill and his wife both reputed Papists, 
but so poor, that I fear in a little time they will become chargeable to ye 
Parish’. 

St. Michael, Wood Street, . . . ‘John Clarimbolt a lodger at William 


Pitfield’s in Shovell Alley ... He is in appearance a very mean person, , 


a Cobler by profession and keeps a stall in St. Martin’s le Grand.’ 


As might be expected, the certificates include a fair proportion of 
foreigners who fell into the category of ‘recusant’. Very often one can 
only discover them from the name, or from a bald statement like that in 
the return of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden; ‘Bartholomew an Italian’, 
Somewhat more specific details are given concerning them at West Ham, 
where the return mentions a number of Frenchmen engaged in the calico- 
printing trade. In the city itself, in the parish of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
dwelt the (possibly half-French) celebrated organ-builder Renatus 
Harris. Nearby, in St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, there were some twenty or so 
foreigners, nearly all of whom are described as ‘fanmakers’ or ‘fanstick- 
makers’. The explanation for this, would appear to be that this particular 
trade had recently been introduced into England from the continent. 
There were also a number of city merchants from abroad, like those said 
to be ‘subjects to ye great Duke of Tuscany’. 

As regards the character of the recusants, comparatively little is said. 
Possibly they realised the hazardous condition in which they lived, and 
had no wish to make things more difficult for themselves by stirring up any 


unpleasant notice through misconduct. Sometimes the parson, in sending , 


in his return, does in fact put in a good word for the person or persons 
against whom he has to give information. They are ‘of no ill report, and 
are said to live quietly and peaceably’,? or ‘a very harmless fellow’,® or 
‘of a peaceable behaviour’. From Chiswick, the vicar, in making his 
return, writes of Sir Richard Beeling that he is ‘a professed Roman 
Catholick, who yet has the Character amongst us of being a very good 
Man; one that is kind and obliging to his Neighbours, peaceable and 
quiet in his Behaviour, and formerly a Servant to King Charles the 
Second in his Exile’. Indeed, in all the returns there is only one case in 
which a definite charge of misbehaviour is brought against the recusants, 
and that is at Mountnessing in Essex where the rector writes: “This 
Houe that hath two great farmes is a very impudent fellow, gives ill 
language when I demand what is my due, and calls me names, and it was 
he or one of his sons I am confident that wrote upon the church-wall 
‘He that preacheth here is a roague and a dog’. My church is sur- 
rounded with ’em, so that I am almost afraid to goe through their grounds 
towards night to inter a corps.’ 

One or two items demand some further note. First, there is the 

1 St. Olave, Jewry. 2 Shoreditch. 
3 St. John of Wapping. 4 All Hallows, London Wall. 
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EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ROMAN CATHOLIC RECUSANTS 


almost complete absence in the documents concerned of any mention 
of recusant priests. It should be remembered, however, in this connexion, 
that according to the Act passed in 1700 any Roman Catholic bishop 
or priest discovered exercising his functions in England was condemned 
to life-imprisonment. Two returns alone mention recusant clergy. The 
first, comes from the parish of Stanford Rivers in Essex, where reference 
is made to ‘One who goes by the name of Bragg reputed a Romish 
Priest’ and the other occurs in the very interesting return from Hammer- 
smith, of which more is said below. Secondly, there is a similar dearth of 
information regarding recusant schoolmasters who, under the same Act, 
were subject to a like penalty. In addition to the popish school at Hammer- 
smith there is in fact only one other such school mentioned. This was a 
private school situated in the city in the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Fish Street, and was kept by a certain Mr. Hayne who taught, 
amongst other subjects, Latin and French. Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned here that at Stock, in Essex, there is the recorded case of a Protestant 
husband married to a Roman Catholic and allowing her to bring up their 
children in her faith. Thirdly, the return from Old St. Pancras is very 
small and unimportant. This is surprising, as Old St. Pancras churchyard 
seems to have been a particularly hallowed spot as far as the eighteenth- 
century recusants were concerned and many requests were made to be 
buried there, including that of bishop Giffard, who was Vicar-Apostolic 
of the London District at this period. 

There remains the reply from Hammersmith, which is of such interest 
that it may be given in full: 


‘The Names of Papists dwelling in Hammersmith. 

Bernard Turner Esq. and his Wife, who live here in a good House of 
their own. Mr. Johnson in a good House of his own in Brook-Green. 
Esqr. Doughty in a House of his own in Blind-Lane, joining to Brook- 
Green. Mrs. Racket in a House of her own. Mrs. Latin, Mrs. Roberts. 
Mrs. Gifford in Queen Dowager’s House. Mrs. Pigot, Widow. Mr. 
Bowes, a Surgeon and his son Stanislaus Bowes, a Surgeon. Daniel Kelly, a 
Shoe-maker. James Smith and Peter Smith, Gardeners. William Copelin, 
Labourer; and his son. Samuel Hudson, Weaver. Goodman Simpson, 
Labourer. William Cooling, a Smith, Widow Simmons. Two Maiden 
Gentlewomen, Sisters; whose name is Gibbs, who now have Lodgings at 
Laty’s, a Quaker. Mrs. Cornwallis, ye Chief in ye Popish School. Mrs. 
Clarke, Assistant to her. That House is reported to be as full of Papists as 
it can hold. I have no means to know ye Number of them. They have a 
private Back-door in ye Lane, for their Priests and ye Papists of ye Place 
to go in at unobserved. My Lord, This is ye best Account I can give you... 

John Wade 


(Curate of Hammersmith)’ 


What the Rev. John Wade was describing, whether he knew it or not, was 
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one of the two Roman Catholic convents at that time existing in England. 
Cicely Cornwallis was, in fact, its abbess,1 but although its members 
lived under a rule, they could not wear any distinctive habit and went 
about in their ordinary clothes. For long Hammersmith was known as 
*Pope’s Corner’. 

If from the point of view of Roman Catholic history, the St. Paul’s 
documents are specially valuable, they are also of interest, as telling us , 
something of the Anglican clergy at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Apart from the large number of straight-to-the point replies, there are 
some which are of more particular note. Thus, in the return from the 
Precinct of Bridewell, there is the signature of its minister Francis Atter- 
bury, who later became the celebrated High-Church bishop of Rochester, 
while the carefully written certificate from St. Peter le Poer, Old Broad 
Street, bears the signature of Benjamin Hoadly, of ‘Bangorian Con- 
troversy’ fame. A few are merely quaint, like the return from the vicar of 
Woodham Walter and Willingale Spain in Essex, which remarks that there 
is no one ‘popishly affected’, or the reply from Anstey in Hertfordshire, 
where the rector, Thomas Fairmeadow, after noting that there are no 
recusants in his parish, adds a prayer that God may ‘dayly preserve your 
Lordship to be the support and defence of ye Church of England against 
the Fanaticks’. 

At least one incumbent, the vicar of Steeple Bumstead, seems to 
suggest that he was not whole-heartedly in favour of the enquiry, for he 
writes a lengthy dissertation on the need for charity, in which he says: 
‘... when they have suffered so much in defence of ye common cause, 
and when under Providence, they were the remarkable instruments of 
preserving their Kingdom from being overrun by Popery and slavery, and 
in all humane probability of rescuing this Kingdom: too: when such hath 
been their bravery, and so signal their deservings from us; let our Charity 
be as remarkable, and as extraordinary to them at this time of their great 
calamity.’ 

The vicar of Chiswick, after giving the required information, says: 
‘I have no more to add upon this Occasion, but with all Humility to 
subjoin, that as the care of the Government in respect of those Popish 
Recusants that abuse the Liberty which is indulged unto them is much to 
be commended, as just and necessary, so I could heartily wish that the 
like care was taken of all those who are of such prophane principles, as to 
own themselves of no Religion, or of such ill Lives and loose Morals, as to ! 
become a scandal to all; and that a Reformation of Manners was publickly 
encouraged and vigorously pursued. I have presumed to take this occasion 
to give in my Testimony against the general Infidelity and Immorality of 
the Age; and if herein I have exceeded my Commission, I humbly beg 
Pardon for it’. 

A strict scrutiny into the principles and practices of the people of' 


1 See J. H. Harting, Catholic London Missions, London 1903, 189-90 
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EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ROMAN CATHOLIC RECUSANTS 


Ruislip had not revealed any recusants, but the incumbent regretfully 
noted that he found a great increase of profanity and immorality. 
In sending in his return, the Rev. William Burrough of Ware, Hert- 
fordshire, availed himself of the opportunity of reminding the bishop 
of the low value of his living and hoped that he might be remem- 
bered when the clergy stipends were increased by Queen Anne’s 
Bounty! 

One reply, that of the incumbent of Tendring and Bradfield, is given 
in French. 

In attempting to assess the accuracy of the replies sent in, it has to be 
acknowledged that one has no standard by which the St. Paul’s docu- 
ments may be measured. Human nature being what it is, it is obvious 
that some of the clergy would take more pains to carry out their orders 
than others. There are some significant omissions (e.g. St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn) which means either that the incumbent never bothered to send 
in a return, or else the certificate was lost after it had been dispatched. 
Again, there were undoubtedly some people that, for various reasons, the 
clergy never bothered to record. An instance of this is given by the rector 
of Chelsea, who, in his answer, mentions that there are ‘some Souldiers 
among the Invalides belonging to the Royal Hospital who are Reputed 
Papists whose names I cannot get’. And he adds, ‘I suppose it is not very 
material to get them inserted’. 

The question of doubtful accuracy is further brought out in the 
certificates from places such as Tillingham in Essex, where the incumbent 
says: ‘We have none that openly profess themselves Papists;—Yet wee 
have Men that may be reputed so; by ye 114th Canon: since ye reception 
of ye Holy and ever Blessed Sacrament has always bin accounted Tessera 
et Symbolum Communionis; and He that receives it with ye Church of 
England, professes Himself a Member of it; and is supposed to declare 
his Assent to its Doctrine, and Discipline: But He that always refuses it 
renounces Communion with Her. So that they who run into Heresy and 
Schism, in opposition to our most Apostolical Church they may be 
Papists in what dress they please Presbyt, Indep, Anabap, Quaker, etc: 
Wee cannot tell what they are; Tis impossible for us to account for ’em 
since they don’t know themselves; They say they are as much established 
as ye Church in their own way—which is certainly Popish as ’twere easy 
to run a parallel between ye Faith and Doctrine of ye Church and Court 
of Rome and our multifarious Sectarys. With all due obedience and sub- 
mission to my superiours I esteem such men by ye Canon to be reputed 
Papists . . .” 

Again, at Amwell in Hertfordshire, the rector confused Papists with 
the ‘People that go by the Name of Quakers’! Nor must the fact be 
overlooked that many of those whose names were sent in were only 
‘reputed’ to be members of the Roman Catholic Church, and may, in reality, 
have been nothing of the kind. Thus, on the basis of such documents, it is 
as difficult to pass judgement on the diligence of the Anglican clergy as 
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it is to try to form any idea of the exact number of recusants dwelling in 


the diocese of London at that time. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that sufficient evidence has been provided 
to show that the certificates are not without their significance and value. 
1 It will be observed from this study that in the eighteenth century the diocese of 


London covered a much larger area than it does to-day, including the whole of Essex as 
well as part of Hertfordshire. 
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Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jiidischen Missions-Literatur unter Ausschluss von Philo 
und Josephus. By Peter Dalbert. (Theologische Forschung: wissenschaftliche 
Beitrage zur kirchlich-evangelischen Lehre, 4). Pp. 148. Hamburg: 
Herbert Reich, 1954. DM. 9.80. 

This monograph is published in the series “Theologische Forschung’ edited 
by Dr. H. W. Bartsch. It falls into three parts. The first gives a brief account of 
the historical situation of the Jewish Diaspora in the period round the beginning 
of the Christian era and of the attitude of Jews of the Dispersion to their pagan 
neighbours. There is also a survey of the available literary material. Josephus 
and Philo are omitted as being adequately dealt with in other works, while the 
second, third, and fourth books of Maccabees, the hexameters of Pseudo- 
Phokylides, and a number of other works are put on one side as being non- 
Jewish in origin or deficient in missionary interest. The documents dealt with 
in the second, expository, part of the book range in date from the late third 
century B.C. to the end of the first century of our era. Many of them survive only 
in fragments; but there are some substantial pieces such as the Wisdom of 
Solomon, the Letter of Aristeas, and the Sibylline Oracles, iii-v. These sources are 
examined one by one, roughly in chronological order and note is taken of any- 
thing they say that might serve to commend the God of Israel to the Gentile 
mind, or present the Jewish way of life as morally superior to Gentile ways and 
membership of the Chosen Race as a privilege which Gentiles would do well to 
covet. In the course of this survey a large amount of varied and interesting 
information is brought together; and there is no doubt that this collection of 
material will be of great use to all who are concerned to know more about the 
Jewish background of the early history of Christian missions and of early Christian 
apologetic writings. 

In the third part of the book an attempt is made to sum up the results of the 
previous investigation under three main headings: monotheism, spiritualised 
revelation, and the election of Israel. The treatment here is slight, and there is 
clearly room for further exploration and discussion of the data assembled in Part 
II of the book. Meanwhile what the author has given us will serve very well; and 
workers who are interested in studying the overlap of late Judaism and early 
Christianity will find this volume a useful one to have at hand. There are 
occasional slips: for example, Wisd. ix. 3 does not describe how God controls 
the Universe but how man ought to organise his world. The volume is accom- 
panied by a leaflet giving a list of misprints: unfortunately this list is far from 
complete and could be more than doubled. There are far too many, even if it is 
true that those who are likely to use the book are not likely to be misled by these 
typographical errors. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER T. W. Manson 
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A Creed before the Creeds. By H. A. Blair. Pp. ix + 173. London: Longmans, Green, 
1955. 16s. 

This is a study of the liturgical or credal fragment which appears in I Tim. 
iii. 16. It is, for many reasons, a singularly fascinating text and we might expect 
that it would evoke a more than usually interesting book. Unhappily Canon 
Blair has offered us little more than a loosely connected series of very ill-sup- 
ported speculations. 

He begins by asserting, quite rightly, the credal character of this passage. | 
Translating dpodoyoupevws ‘as we confess’, or adopting Badcock’s conjectural 
reading dpuoAoyodpev ois, he understands this confession to be an early credal 
statement couched in intentionally obscure and poetical terms. So far we may 
well agree with him. He goes on, however, first to suggest that this confession is 
none other than the carmen which the Bithynian Christians, according to Pliny’s 
report, recited to Christ as a god, and then to argue that it represents the 
primitive Church’s profession of faith. It was in oral use but not normally 
written down in the period from 60 to 150 A.D., temporarily abandoned 
because of its liability to misuse by the Gnostics, and finally rehabilitated in the 
patristic writings although replaced as a creed by more metaphysical and 
prosaic formulations. Re-reading the New Testament in the light of this con- 
fession, Canon Blair finds its pattern stamped upon the thought and structure of 
almost every book, and, turning to the contemporary situation, he sees in it the 
future credal basis of a reunited Christendom. 

No adequate body of evidence is adduced to support these far-ranging 
speculations. When the author proceeds to the exposition of his text and to an 
attempt to discover its pattern reflected in the rest of the New Testament, we 
can only regret that so much fantasy has been constructed round a passage 
whose intrinsic interest and importance deserve more scholarly treatment. 
The antithesis ‘manifested in flesh, justified in spirit’ suggests a comparison with 
I Pet. iii. 18, ‘put to death in flesh, made alive in spirit’. This leads Canon Blair 
to make some very strange observations on the pattern of sacramental doctrine. 
Each sacrament has a positive and a negative aspect corresponding to the two 
sides of the credal antithesis. In baptism the washing in water signifies the 
negative aspect, chrismation effects the positive reception of the Spirit. This, at 
any rate, is a popular doctrine, though it is made no truer by frequent repetition. 
What is more startling is the assertion that the reception of the Eucharistic 
bread signifies the negative acceptance of suffering, frustration and even our ' 
own sins, while the taking of the wine effects our positive participation in the life 
of Christ. The remarkable implications of this theory for reception in one kind 
are noticed in passing, but not followed up. 

‘Seen of angels’ is interpreted to mean that Christ in His Temptations strove 
with the theriomorphic demons (the ‘wild beasts’) who subsequently ministered 
to him as angels; they were the guardian angels of the nations. Their downfall , 
was proclaimed at the Descent into Hades and Christ received authority over 
the nations to enable the Church to carry out its mission, including the con- 
version of the fallen angels themselves. The long discussion of this thesis con- 
tains some points of interest, but the author’s arguments, which range from 
highly fanciful biblical typology to a disquisition on the demonology of the 
Kpunkpamba of Northern Togoland, are for the most part singularly uncon- 
vincing. 

Throughout the book Canon Blair’s citations, particularly of the Fathers, 
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tend to be unscholarly. The late (probably sixth century) treatise contra Beronem 
et Heliconem is more than once quoted as a genuine work of Hippolytus; a refer- 
ence in John Berriman (1741) to an easily verified passage in Gelasius (Hist. 
Eccl. 1 proem. 13) is given without verification as ‘Lib. 2 cap. 23 apud Labb and 
Coffart’ (sic, for Labbe-Cossart) ‘Tom. 2 col. 217’; a reference to Clement of 
Alexandria in the form ‘Protr. I, 4P-Stahlin, 1905’ requires a good deal of 
detective work for its discovery; and there is the citation of which the author 
has to admit ‘I have unfortunately lost track of this reference: luckily it is not 
important to my argument’. These things would be of little significance in 
themselves if the main argument carried conviction. As it is, they confirm the 
impression that the whole thesis is purely fanciful, an impression which develops 
into certainty towards the end of the book. Here the author tries to discover his 
credal pattern in the early kerygma. Naturally, since I Tim. iii. 16 is credal, 
there are points of contact between it and the kerygma in Acts and the Epistles; 
but to say that ‘the prophets bear witness that believers on His Name...’ 
equals “believed on in creation’ and ‘. . . will receive forgiveness’ equals ‘Christ 
as Lord’ is absurd; and so with the other alleged correspondences. 

‘Daddy’, the writer’s son is said in the preface to have remarked, ‘wouldn’t 
it be better if you wrote a steam-roller-man story ?’ After watching Canon Blair 
hauling, shoving and bull-dozing the Scriptural text to make some kind of 
foundation for his speculation, we are tempted to wonder whether after all that 
is not precisely what he did. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM G. W. H. Lampe 


Tradition and Scripture in the Early Church. By E. Flesseman-van Leer. Pp. 210. 
Assen: van Gorcum, 1954. Dutch FI. 11.90 (cloth), Dutch Fl. 10.50 
(paper). 

This careful and useful piece of scholarship is by a Dutch woman theologian 
who holds a B.D. of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. It is written 
in English; her style is clear and usually competent, though she suffers from a 
penchant for such odd words as ‘guaranty’, ‘venerability’ and ‘revalidate’. She 
has limited herself in approaching the subject. She does not carry her study of it 
further than Tertullian. Nothing is said about the possible bearing of the 
Apocryphal Gospels or of the Pseudo-Clementine literature upon the subject. 
Very little is said about the Creed (69, ‘Aristides first gives a summary of the 
main points of the Creed’, but we are not told what they are). Little, too, is 
said about the subject which I have ventured to describe as ‘institutional 
tradition’, though there are tantalising references left undeveloped (e.g. 83, 
84). 

Within these limits, however, this is an admirable book, full of patient 
scholarship and careful and convincing reasoning, honestly presented and well 
documented. It might be described as a demonstration, by means of constant 
reference to the sources, of the process by which the Church recognised the 
Scriptures as a crystallising out of the apostolic tradition. Mrs. Flesseman-van 
Leer divides her subject into the Apostolic Fathers, the Apologists, and Irenaeus 
and Tertullian. Her treatment of Ignatius is particularly good, and her con- 
clusion (40), that in the phrase 7 xafoAux? éexxAnoia in Smyrn. 8. 2 Ignatius is 
using the word ‘catholic’ in a sense very like our modern use of it, is well argued 
though startling. Her comparison of the author of the Epistle of Barnabas and 
Clement of Alexandria (55) is interesting, though it would have strengthened her 
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case had she pointed out the special interest that Clement takes in this work (see , 


the references in my Origen’s Doctrine of Tradition, 68 and 69). Her interpretation 
of the meaning of the ‘elders’ mentioned by Papias (64) seems by far the most 
satisfactory one, and has in fact support in Clement of Alexandria (see Eclog, 
ex Proph. Scrip. xxvii: P.G., ix. 712). She makes the best of the scanty 
material for this subject in the Apologists. 

In discussing Irenaeus and Tertullian the authoress is on very delicate 
ground, but she treads it with remarkable discernment and success. It is 
interesting to learn (120) that the limitation of a bishop’s authority by his moral 
character which has so much startled scholars when encountered in Origen’s 
thought is not an isolated oddity but is reproduced in some form in the Didache, 
Clement of Rome, and Irenaeus. It is also interesting to find the rationis discip- 
lina cropping up as a norm of faith in Tertullian (176). I suspect, in spite of the 
authoress’s preference for another interpretation, that it does in fact mean 
‘sound reason’ or ‘common sense’ (compare the use of recti tenore in Origen’s 
De Principiis (Preface, 10, cf. Contra Celsum V. xxii), and in Rufinus’s Liber de 
Adult. Lib. Origenis (P.G., xvii. 626). It is most encouraging for one who has 
been studying this subject in Origen to find very much the same conclusions 
arrived at from a study of these authors concerning the regula veritatis (125-8) 
and the ¢raditio non scripta (170). In one passage (136), Origen is directly com- 
pared to Irenaeus, but the articles to which the authoress refers here (the 
reference is De Princ. Preface 4-10) are certainly not what she believes them to 
be, a list of the subjects of Origen’s speculation. This list is an account of the 
Church’s rule of faith at Alexandria. The list of subjects for speculation occurs 
much later in the same work (IV. ii. 7). It would have been valuable had the 
authoress touched upon the situation created by the dying out of oral tradition; 
but on this point she is silent. 

The rule of faith is what the Church preaches and always has preached 


since the apostles’ time; and what the Church preaches is what the Bible gives | 


in written form. The Church is entrusted with this rule and this Bible, but is 
also bound by them. ‘In a carefully guarded sense, one can indeed say that the 
Scripture is a product of the Church, provided one bears in mind that the 
apostolic kerygma, which is laid down in this Scripture, is given to, not produced 
by, this Church’ (191). One who has spent some years in training women as 


well as men to be theologians can welcome this work as an incontestable proof 


of how well the female mind is suited to theology. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM R. P. C. Hanson 


The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs: Acta Alexandrinorum. Edited with commentary 
by Herbert A. Musurillo, S.J. Pp. xiii +299. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1954+ 35s- 

It was a surprise when the soil of Egypt began to reveal texts describing the 
bold conduct of Alexandrians in the presence of the emperor when they were 
on missions to state grievances. They are repeatedly represented as taking a 
provocative and defiant attitude in their defence of the rights of their city and 
as almost courting death. The heroes of these tales are not portrayed as blame- 
less—far from it—but their demeanour and the approximation of the narrative 
to the form of legal protocol offer an obvious analogy to the Acta Martyrum. 


The evidence has continued to increase and so has the volume of candid and | 


critical study, which constitutes a creditable and exciting chapter in the history 
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of scholarship. It was a happy thought of C. H. Roberts (who contributes many 
new readings to this volume) to suggest to Father Musurillo that he should make 
a fresh investigation of the whole topic. Musurillo has carried this out in a 
manner which would, I think, have gratified Delehaye, and nothing stronger 
can be said. Even a plain reprint of the texts would have been serviceable. 
Musurillo has done much more: he has made fresh collations, wherever that was 
possible, given valuable corrections and conjectures, and brought forward new 
material (wisely refusing to narrow the scope of the enquiry and thereby en- 
larging our view of the background). Each text is accompanied by full dis- 
cussion and notes and a translation of as much as is not fragmentary. Finally the 
material as a whole is set in its historical and literary context. In face of such an 
accomplishment, with its thoroughness and brilliance and breadth of vision, 
minor flaws are trivial,’ and we shall be looking eagerly for further work by 
Musurillo. 

His discussion amply confirms the view that the ‘Martyr Acts’ cannot be 
regarded as parts of a single comprehensive work He shows their differences in 
style and attitude and authenticity, even as he makes it clear that they are not 
primarily documents of Antisemitism. Antisemitism had its general origin in the 
separation from Gentiles imposed by Levitical purity: in Egypt it had its special 
prehistory and at Alexandria it had its particular stimuli in the numerical 
relationship of Jew and Gentile and in the dependence of the Jewish community 
on that Roman authority which some of the older Alexandrian stock found so 
objectionable. The real issue was one of civic feeling; as J. Munck has remarked, 
we should speak of alexandrinischen Selbststéndigkeitsakten rather than of heid- 
nischen Martyrerakten.? 

It would appear that this literature arose in the tensions between Alexan- 
drians and Jews under Caligula and in the frustration by Claudius of the Alex- 
andrian desire for a Boule with all that meant in status. Their grievance was no 
doubt old and they had had other difficulties with some of the later Ptolemies. 
Now they had fighting leaders, and written records of the struggle took shape. 
Thereafter similar texts came into being, somewhat like broadsheets or the 
utterances of a man who ‘memorised the miracle in vogue’; they were recited 
and copied with a notable tendency to develop variants, just as happened on the 
anti-Alexandrian side to the ‘Potter’s Oracle’. The Acta Maximi stand apart, as 
being a record, seemingly genuine, of a speech delivered in the prosecution of a 
Roman governor; the significant thing is that copies were made of it decades 
after the event—and not for its literary qualities.‘ 

Perhaps the most notable single gain to knowledge from this book is the 
explanation of why the literature comes to an end in the early third century; it 
is that the Alexandrians had now been allowed a Boule and had lost their old 
grievance. New material may at any time come to light, but in the meantime I 
cannot regard this as a mere coincidence. No less happy is Musurillo’s evocation 
of the milieu in which these Acts may be supposed to have been written and 
esteemed; it contained both the irreconcilable ‘Old Guard’ of Alexandrian 
aristocracy, treasuring ‘the fame of those who died’, like the Romans of the first 


1 Thus documents printed in the book are sometimes quoted from earlier publications 
instead of by cross-reference. 

* Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (Acta Jutlandica, xxvi. 1. Teol. Ser. 6, 1954), 321 f. 

3 Cf. P. Oxy, xxii. (forthcoming). 

‘ The trial speech in P. Oxy. 472 was presumably of personal interest. 
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century who drank their good wine Brutorum et Cassi natalibus! and also other 
local patriots who did not find Roman rule as hard to bear. (Even so, it is note.’ 
worthy that in the Acta Isidori [p. 24] a man of the second type uses harsh lan- 
guage of Agrippa, in spite of the favour which that prince enjoyed with Claud- 
ius.) Less privileged Alexandrians were probably concerned to exclude outsiders 
from the ephebate? and resentful of any limitations on what they seem to have 
regarded as their natural right to riot; they would sympathise with the heroes 
of the Acts, but the origin of such writing should be sought at a higher level. , 

On a wider plane, Musurillo discusses the tradition of martyr literature in 
the broad sense, which is significant both for the view that outsiders will have 
taken of Christian martyrs and for the development of martyr stories as a 
literary form. He treats also the relation of the Alexandrine Acts to mime, pro- 
tocol and novel. The mime was certainly popular at Alexandria and was occa- 
sionally used to express popular feeling on public issues: it involved dramatic 
scenes, sometimes savage ones, portrayed with rapid vigour; yet I cannot see ’ 
that it is likely to have contributed to the creation of this form. On the style of 
protocols, Musurillo is excellent; he shows in detail the points of agreement and 
disagreement with it to be seen in different Acta. As for the novel, interesting 
points of comparison are adduced, but many of them seem to me to involve 
ideas and attitudes which were so widespread as not to suggest any special 
relationship.? The common ground is that the Acts and the novels alike show at 
times a willingness to ‘tear a passion to tatters’. Here we may recall two further 
matters, the presence of theatricality in life as well as in writing and the per- 
vasive force of rhetorical education. Musurillo makes use of rhetorical theory; 
he might perhaps refer to certain declamations. 

The two concluding chapters deal with the history of the controversy about 
the Acta and the theory (here rejected) that they reflect Cynic influence.* With 
these I am in entire agreement. As for the resemblances between these Acta and 
the Christian Martyr Acts he says (262), with perfect justice, ‘similar stimuli , 
operating upon somewhat similar environments can be expected to produce 
somewhat similar effects; there is no need to postulate any interdependence.’ 
The Passion stories and the trial-scenes in Acts (notably xxiv) set a precedent, 
just as II and IV Macc. gave a pattern for the later ‘epic passions’, to use 
Delehaye’s term. 

I need hardly add that there is much of interest in detail in this book; 
apropos of the fate of Isidorus and Lampon he indicates that they might have! 
‘perished ignominously—with so many forgotten political prisoners—at Rome’ 

1 Note specially in the Acta Appiani (70), ‘as I was about to greet Death again and 
those who died before me, Theon and Isidorus and Lampon.’ It would be rash to suppose 
that there could be here some unconscious memory of Plat., Apol. 41B (on meeting 
earlier victims of the miscarriage of justice). 

2 Cf. Class. Rev., lvii. (1943), 81. 

® Thus Musurillo 253 ff. discusses references to pride of birth: but cf. 7. Eg. Arch. | 
xl. (1954), 77 n. 1, adding Stob. iv. 29, p. 702 ff. 

4 On 271 reference is made to the contempt of Diogenes for Sarapis; the story about 
this involves an anachronism (7. Hell. St., xlviii. (1928), 21 ff.) but the fact that it was 
told is relevant. Apropos of the earlier discussion (245) of the Christian view of Socrates 
cf. G. M. A. Hanfmann, Harv. St. Cl. Phil., lx. (1951), 205 ff. 

5K. Holl, Ges. Aufs. z. Kirchengesch. 2, 81 drew attention to the fact that the Apologists, 
as contemporaries of the earliest martyr records, show a new feeling for Urkundlichkeit (to 
be sure, this is seen in Lk. iii. 1 and the same writer has given us in Acts xiv and xvii; 
our earliest specimens of apologetic). The records of the deaths of martyrs in the shape of 
letters to other Christian communities need no explanation. 
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(124); that is exactly what may have happened to St. Paul, in spite of his Roman 
citizenship. There are valuable remarks (132) on Olympios as an epithet of the 
emperor, probably pointing to Hadrian. Again, there is an interesting sugges- 
tion by Roberts (144 n. 1) that P. Oxy. 1612, a fragment of a speech relating to 
emperor-worship, may belong to controversial literature of the Acta type.* 

More fragments or echoes of such controversial utterances may perhaps be 
found elsewhere. Thus in describing the events of 30 B.c. Dio Cassius (li, 16) tells 
how Augustus spared the Egyptians and the Alexandrians, saying that he did so 
because of Sarapis, their founder Alexander, and their citizen, the philosopher 
Arius; ‘their founder’ shows that the statement refers primarily to Alexandria. 
That Augustus should have mentioned Alexander and Arius is credible, but 
there is no word of Sarapis in earlier versions of the incident and Augustus is not 
likely at this time or any later one to have expressed respect for an Egyptian 
deity. For the Alexandrians Sarapis was their patron and symbol; so in the Acta 
Hermaisct (Musurillo, 44 f.) their delegates to Rome carried a bust of the deity 
into court and it produced a miraculous sweat. In view of Dio’s hostility to 
Egyptians this suggestion must remain a tentative one. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt as to the quick and fiery temper of Alexandria and its resistance to 
external authority; its citizens in the fourth century did not have the special 
grievances which figure in the Acta, now so well presented to us, but they could 
still behave in the old way.? 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY ArTHUR Darsy Nock 


Orientations Mattresses des Apologistes Chrétiens de 270 a4 361. By Joseph-Rhéal 
Laurin, O.M.I. (Analecta Gregoriana, LXI). Pp. xvi+487. Rome: 
Gregorian University Press, 1954. n.p. 

Professor Laurin holds that early Christian apologetic may be neatly 
arranged in three periods. Justin and the other apologists of the second century 
are distinguished by the ‘juridical and popular’ fashion of their pleading; by 
contrast the great Alexandrines, Clement and Origen, strike a note of intel- 
lectualism; while, towards the end of the third century, there arises another 
group of apologists concerned first to repel pagan hostility and then to observe, 
in the history of Constantine’s volte-face and its results, a striking vindication of 
the Church’s claim to enjoy the peculiar favour of the Almighty. It is with these 
last apologists alone that Laurin interests himself, on the ground that their 
leading ideas have hitherto received inadequate attention. 

Laurin’s method is to consider in turn the writings of Methodius, Eusebius 
of Caesarea, Arnobius, Lactantius, Athanasius and Firmicus Maternus and to 
ask three questions, concerning the persons addressed, the object proposed, and 
the arguments employed by each apologist. This detailed examination is 


1 If this document be regarded as a part of the annals of Alexandrian self-assertiveness, 
there is no need to suppose with the editors and L. Deubner, Sitz. -Ber. Heidelberg, 1919, 
xvii. 11 (in an article with admirable corrections of the text) that it related to events not 
long before the date of copying. 

°Cf. 7. Egypt. Arch., xl. (1954), 80 n. 5. For an earlier story of an Egyptian defying a 
tyrant (probably Antiochus Epiphanes: N. Lewis, Class. Phil., xliv. (1949), 32 f.) cf. Dio 
Prus., xxxii. 101. 

I add some details. On IV, iii. 15 (p. 19) E. Meyer’s reference (Urspr. u. Anf. d. Chr. 
iii. 543, n. 2) to Suet., Claud. 15 is useful as showing that people did make such outspoken 
comments to Claudius. In IV, Rec. Bii 21 (p. 23) read perhaps z[otvavriov cot ye] instead 
of r[odvarriov ool S€], in V, B 15 f. (p. 31) Zdp[ams 6 véos]. 
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prefaced by five chapters, of no striking originality, which summarise the state of 


affairs, both political and intellectual, that prevailed in Diocletian’s reign, 


Each author receives the same kind of treatment. Abundant quotations in the 
footnotes are translated in the text, and the whole takes the form of an analytical 
précis in which the apologists are left to speak for themselves. Laurin has closely 
followed the methods, and sometimes the language, of R. Pichon’s Lactanc 
(Paris 1901), and it is a happy circumstance that Pichon’s valuable work should 
thus be revived and expanded. 

For all that it is composed in a somewhat diffused and repetitive manner, 
Laurin’s book provides a fully documented and systematic study of some 
influential Christian thinkers. They are, indeed, a curiously assorted group, 
for there is little in common between the tart, ironical rhetoric of Arnobius 
or the savage intolerance of Firmicus and the painstaking scholarship of 
Eusebius or Athanasius’s graceful attempts to declare the way of Truth. All, 


however, with their very different degrees of attractiveness and skill, illustrate ' 


the vigorous ingenuity whereby churchmen attuned their apologetic to suit 
the needs and temper of a distressful age when, as Laurin explains it, Hellenism 
was dying and a period of decadence served to unite sophisticated philosophis- 
ing with crude, syncretistic paganism in making up the Zettgeist. 

The scornful polemic of Porphyry demanded clear-cut replies that would 
exempt Christians from the charge of credulous folly just as patriots and pagan 
devotees had to be answered when they accused Christians of such impiety as 
led to national disaster. Moreover the pessimism and insecurity of the age 
demanded a message of hope. Contemporary art-forms reveal the extent to 
which the interests of the average citizen were at this time becoming centred on 
immortality and the manner whereby pagan mythology gained its final rejuve- 
nation as symbolising human destiny. Christian artists were inclined to repre- 
sent their confident expectations by depicting the Good Shepherd standing, 


unmoved and bringing salvation, between the ravening lions which hint at the ; 


pitiless ferocity of death. Similarly the Apologists found in Christ the sole 
guarantee of future life, as when Arnobius, in his Adversus Nationes II (which, to 
judge by such expressions as urgent tempora periculis plena et exitiabiles imminent 
poenae can hardly be placed earlier than 303, in spite of Laurin’s arguments 
to the contrary), stresses the complete worthlessness of pagan ritual by contrast 
with Christ’s power to make human souls immortal. Christianus ergo ni fuero, 


Arnobius’s adversary enquires, spem salutis habere non potero? to which the answer ' 


comes immediately : ita est ut ipse proponis. 

Some of Laurin’s judgements may be questioned. Thus, his thesis that 
apologists of the second century aimed rather at pleading a case than at 
instructing in the meaning of Christianity overlooks such writings as the 
Epistle to Diognetus. His respect for Lactantius can perhaps be justified, in spite 


of Jerome’s exclamation (Ep. lviii) Utinam tam nostra affirmare potuisset quam facile \ 
aliena destruxit, but it seems to be attained at the cost of belittling the achieve- 


ment of Eusebius. The usefulness of chronological tables and of annalistic 
history to prove the ‘antiquity and divine nature of Christianity’ (Eus. » ALE, 
i. 2. I.) is not fully appreciated and the assertion that Lactantius, in the De 
mortibus persecutorum, was the ‘first to give history an apologetic argument’ 
seems to overlook J Clement, xi. 2. and other early attempts to proclaim the} 
Biblical doctrine that ‘there is no peace to the wicked’. 

The vast bibliography resembles the whole work in that it displays great 
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learning and would have possessed even higher value if it had been more con- 
cise and selective. 
WoRCESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. Mitaurn 
OxFoRD 


Das Konzil von Chalkedon: Geschichte und Gegenwart, Band III: Chalkedon heute. 
Edited by Aloys Grillmeier, $.J., and Heinrich Bacht, S.J. Pp. ix +981. 
Wirzburg: Echter, 1955. DM. 50.00 (cloth), DM. 46.00 (paper). 

With this volume the massive, astonishingly wide-ranging and learned 
symposium of which it forms a part reaches completion. Its two predecessors 
were primarily historical, devoting themselves to the doctrinal background of 
the Chalcedonian Definition, the circumstances of its formulation, its meaning, 
and its more or less immediate repercussions. Here the Definition is studied in 
its permanent significance for both Roman Catholic and non-Roman theology. 
Chalcedon, the editors believe, was not a terminus but a starting-point. The 
Christ Whose mystery it explored is the hope of the present and future as well 
as of the past, and the beacon which the great Council fired illuminates His 
Person for every subsequent age. Indeed there is no absurdity in supposing that 
divided Christendom may find the clue to reunion in the formula ‘without con- 
fusion, without separation’, which the Council propounded. 

Inspired by this conviction (it is developed at length in an introductory 
essay by K. Rahner, of Innsbruck), the editors have allocated more than three 
hundred pages to a group of penetrating studies of fundamental problems 
raised by Christology. The centre-piece of this section is a long, difficult but 
extremely rewarding investigation, by J. Ternus of Frankfurt-on-Main, of the 
question of the consciousness of the God-man. After an exhaustive survey which 
starts with Monotheletism and culminates with contemporary Existentialism, 
the author sets out two rival solutions which have a certain currency to-day 
and a mediating alternative of his own. It will come as a surprise to many to 
discover how vigorous is discussion on such delicate issues inside the Roman 
Church. There are also two brilliant, very much shorter essays by Yves Congar 
and J. Dani¢lou, the one defining the truth and also the limitations of the parallel 
so frequently drawn between the incarnation and the Church, and the other 
defending the Definition against the charge that it disrupts the New Testament 
eschatological setting. Less satisfactory, perhaps, is B. Welte’s attempt, in a 
study which nevertheless is full of suggestion, to justify the Chalcedonian 
Fathers’ homoousios hemin in the light of what it means, metaphysically and 
existentially, to be a man. 

The two final essays of this first part reflect characteristic interests of present- 
day Roman Catholic theology. In the former J. Geiselmann examines the 
influence of Chalcedon on the thought of J. A. Mohler. It will be recalled that 
Mohler was not only the brightest star of the nineteenth-century Roman 
Catholic school of Tiibingen, but also, through his definition of the Church as 
the continuation of the incarnation (‘der . . . stets sich erneuernde Sohn Gottes, 
die andauernde Fleischwerdung desselben’), one of the moving forces behind the 
formulation of the now fashionable conception of the Corpus Mysticum. In 
the second H. Fries, of Tiibingen, shows how vital a part the Council played, 
theologically and religiously, in Newman’s conversion because of the stand 
taken by the Holy See in the Christological crisis. 

The theme of the second part of the book is ‘Chalcedon in the debate 
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between confessions and religions’. Here are to be found exhaustive, well 
documented studies of the Christological teaching of Luther (by Y. Congar), 
Calvin (by J. L. Witte), and Barth and Brunner (by H. Volk). There is alsoa 
long, critical survey, by J. Ternus, of Protestant Christology in general, with 
valuable sections dealing with kenotic theories, with the impact of Schleier. 
macher, Ritschl and Kierkegaard, and even with the ‘demythologising’ theolo. 
gians of to-day. Of special interest to British students are Fr. B. Leeming’ 
Reflections on English Christology during the past hundred years. This is well’ 
informed and on the whole very fair, although the author clearly finds the 
freedom with which non-Roman thinkers approach traditional dogma rather 
puzzling. One wonders, however, whether he is correct in stating that F. D 
Maurice and H. Scott Holland tended to present Christ ‘merely as a social 
reformer’; and he surely ought to have devoted at least a few sentences to 
D. M. Baillie, whose Christological contribution greatly outweighs that of some 
other contemporaries whose work is here briefly summarised. 

Much useful material is assembled in B. Schultze’s essay on the position of 
Chalcedon in recent Russian theology; a feature which emerges is the para. 
mount influence of Soloviev. This chapter is followed by a short account, by 
J. Ol8r and J. Gill, of the efforts made by the see of Constantinople since the 
first war to reassert the prerogatives assigned to it by the twenty-eighth canon 
of Chaldecon, and of the awkward reaction of Moscow and the Slav churches 
since 1945. The concluding essay is by J. Neuner, of Poona, who examines the 
Hindu doctrine of avatars and the interpretations of it current in different 
philosophical schools, and then draws out the parallelism, and also the radical 
differences, between it and the Chalcedonian idea of the incarnation. 

So ends this remarkable monument of scholarship and piety, the conjoint 
effort of so many talented workers in the fields of patristics, history and theology. 
This final volume, it should be added, has been produced with the same 
accuracy and meticulous editorial care as its predecessors, and it contains not, 
only massive indexes to the whole work, but also an elaborate bibliography oi 
literature dealing with Chalcedon. All those who have collaborated, but in 
particular the distinguished editors themselves, deserve a special vote of con 
gratulation and thanks from the scholarly world. 

St. Epmunp Hatt, J..N. D. Keseey 
OxFoRD 
Christianity and the State in the Light of History. By T. M. Parker. (Bampton 
Lectures). Pp. vii +178. London: A. & C. Black, 1955. 21s. 

For his Bampton Lectures Mr. Parker chose as his theme the historical 
relationship of Christianity to the ‘State’. In rapid strides he traverses one o 
the perennially fascinating topics and begins with an exposition of the biblical 
and early Christian principles. As a result of Constantine’s step the subjec 
becomes historically topical and in the chapter on the Constantinean revolution 
the book really enters into its own milieu. Naturally, the main theme is Con 
stantine’s motive: he was not actuated by political, but by religious considera 
tions, since ‘he had come to believe in Christ firmly, not to say fanatically 
(52). This opinion, here set forth persuasively, would have gained much 
in strength if the relevant researches of Peterson had been taken into account. 
Mr. Parker himself draws attention to the compulsory prayers by whicl! 
soldiers were made to recognise monotheism, and this surely would have been 
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the proper channel for a fruitful pursuit. Moreover, his subject would have 
necessitated an investigation into Constantine as ézioxomos t&v éxtws* or in 
his being the Thirteenth Apostle or icamdarodos,* if only in view of his real or 
legendary influence upon medieval generations to which indeed Mr. Parker 
repeatedly and rightly refers. The next chapter treats of the Byzantine scene. 
Mr. Parker rejects the term and implications of Cesaropapism and holds that 
imperial legislation on doctrine was not the result of some divine inspiration, 
but of anteceding consultation with clerical leaders (75), and that in any case, 
with one exception, this dogmatic legislation dismally failed. But why should 
the intitulation of fifth-century emperors still be ‘pontifex inclytus’?* A study 
of the vastly increasing literature on Byzantium® might have greatly helped to 
clarify the interesting points which Mr. Parker makes. 

The Church in the post-Roman world forms the subject of the following 
chapter which traces the emergence of the Landeskirchen: ‘Arianism gave birth 
to the idea of national Christianity in something like its modern particularist 
form’ (89) and very appropriately the author notes the parallelism between 
the ancient Roman set-up and the early medieval configuration. The proprietary 
church was the important issue which led to the Investiture Contest in the 
eleventh century. One may perhaps regret the absence of a discussion on the 
wealth of ideas germinating in the ninth century and coming to full fruition and 
application in the eleventh century. The break-up of the medieval unity Mr. 
Parker correctly attributes not to some minor mistakes, but to several major 
causes, viz. to the inability of the Church to disentangle itself from the secular 
community, to the legalisation of the faith and the extravagant claims of the 
lawyers, and to the preoccupation of the papacy with its Italian lands. These, in 


1 Cf. E. Peterson, ‘Der Monotheismus als politisches Problem’ in Theol. Traktate, 
Munich 1951, 49 ff.; idem, ‘Christus als Imperator’ ibid., 151 ff. Cf. also most recently 
A. Ehrhardt, ‘Constantin d. Gr., Religionspolitik und Gesetzgebung’ in Savigny Zeitschr., 
Roman. Abt., \xxii. (1955), 127-90. 

* Cf. the literature about this quoted by Y. Congar, Neuf cents ans aprés (Collection 
Trénikon, 1954), 12, to which should be added J. A. Straub, Vom Herrscherideal in der 
Spatantike, Freiburg 1939, 244. 

3 A claim approaching that to be ‘od@eos, see A. Ehrhardt in Studi in onore P. de 
Francisct, Milan 1955, iv. 441. In the fourth and fifth centuries Seios meant not only 
‘divine’, but more often than not ‘imperial’, cf. A. H. M. Jones in Harvard Theol. Rev., 
xlvi. (1953), 172. 

4 In the imperial decree of 452 A.p. each of the two emperors was styled ‘pontifex 
inclytus’, cf. Hardouin, Conc. coll., ii. 659. The emperor Anastasius, the contemporary of 
Gelasius I, also called himself ‘pontifex inclytus’, see A. Thiel, Epp. pontificum Romanorum 
genuinae, Braunsberg 1862, 765. Cf. also the acclamation to the emperor in the Council of 
Chalcedon: 7@ fepet 7H Bacirei, ras exxAecias od wpOwoas, vKnTa ToAcpiwy, SiSdoKxadre picews 
(sacerdoti, imperatori (multos annos), ecclesias tu erixisti, victor bellorum, doctor 
fidei), Mansi, Coll. conc., vii. 177A. The ‘universal patriarch’ (of Constantinople) 
said during the Council of Constantinople (536): ‘Nihil eorum quae in sanctissima 
ecclesia moventur, convenit fieri praeter opinionem et jussum ipsius (scil. imperatoris)’ : 
Mansi, viii. 969A. About the attempt to make this Council ecumenical, see R. Devreesse 
in Misc. G. Mercati, iii. (1946), 1-15. 

5 Of the more recent works on the subject mention should be made, apart from those 
by C. Toumanoff and Schnitzler, of H. Rahner, Abendl. Kirchenfreiheit, Einsiedeln 1944, 
and the excellent essays in Das Konzil von Chalkedon, ed. Grillmaier-Bacht, Wirzburg, 
Hii. (1951-5). Cf. now also A. Michel’s long studies on ‘Die Kaisermacht in der Ost- 
kirche’ in Ostkirchl. Studien, ii (1953) ff. About Byzantine symbolism in the court cere- 
monial cf. H. Fichtenau in Mitt. d. oest. Inst. f. Geschichtsforschung, lix. (1951), 1 ff. and 
the literature quoted there. The laws, says Justinian, emanate from ‘nostro divino ore’ 
(Cod., I., xvii. 1. 6). 
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the field of thought, were accompanied by the theories of a Marsiglio in the, 
political sphere and by new sceptical modes of theological thinking which 
replaced the confident rationalism of earlier scholasticism. Lastly, Reformation 
theology, whether of the Lutheran or Calvinist brand, was ‘in essence a return 
to the Byzantine tradition’. 

He who has travelled a road similar to that of Mr. Parker, must appreciate 
the great synthetic qualities which characterise this book. He writes in a mos 
pleasant way; his exposition is sound, balanced and sober, and free from all! 
sophistications and idiosyncrasies which so frequently beset writers on this 
subject. His book provides a very stimulating vue d’ensemble with many wise and 
trenchant observations which reveal wide reading, historical imagination and 
reflexion on the subject. 

It is the stimulating character of the book which justifies some critical 
remarks. The title of the book may be held to be equivocal, for Mr. Parker, 
does not really deal with Christianity, but with its organised manifestation, the 
Church. Hence, it would have been advisable to define clearly at the ver 
outset the notions of ‘Church’ and ‘State’. Whilst the former can be defined 
as the visible, organic, juristic and corporate union of clerics and laity, the latter 
is not readily susceptible of a definition before the fourteenth century: there wa 
not even a name for what we call ‘State’ and when there was no name, we can 
be reasonably sure that the thing itself did not exist as a concept, for language 
does not coin a name for something that is not in men’s minds. When Arquilli- 
ére called the tract of James of Viterbo of the early fourteenth century ‘le plus 
ancien traité de l’église’ this does not show that ‘so much theological ecclesiology 
had been neglected in the heyday of medieval thought’ (141, n. 1), but that 
there was no need before that time to treat the concept of ‘Church’ ex professo: 
its counterpart, ‘State’, had not yet emerged as a specific concept, and its appear 
ance just at that time is the direct result of the absorption of Aristotelian thought 
in the late thirteenth century. John of Paris, the able Thomist Dominican, sober 
anti-papalist and contemporary of James—on whom indeed Marsiglio relied 
(cf. 131 f.)—conceives the State in quite modern fashion, but on entirely 
Aristotelian lines: what had previously a mere religious connotation—the 
regale sacerdotium of the individual Christian (I Pet. ii. 9 —now became charged 
with political content and in this way seemed so easily to fit into the Aristotelian 
pattern with its concentration on the individual citizen and its emphasis on the, 
natural origin of human society, the societas civium in contrast to the societa 
christianorum, the Church, which was thereby deprived of its earthy character 
and which was ever more conceived as a mere corpus mysticum. 

Mr. Parker, however, equates ‘Church’ with sacerdotium and this—I say it 
hesitatingly and with the utmost respect—bars his way to a proper appraisal 0 
some fundamental issues. Precisely because all Christians were held to constitute 
the Church—the corpus Christi‘\—the hierocratic idea could win victories on all} 


1 Conceived as societas fidelium by Nicholas I (MGH. Epp. vi. Ep. 1, p. 267); a 
populus Dei by Adrian II. (ibid., Ep. 21, p. 725); as respublica christiana by John VIII 
(MGH. Epp. vii, Ep. 150, p. 126). Cf. Gregory VII in Reg. ii. 73, p. 234 (ed. E. Caspar): 
‘Corpus Christi, quod est fidelium congregatio.’ Innocent III in Reg. ii. 133: ‘Licet 
unum sit corpus ecclesiae in quo Christus est caput et universi fideles sunt membra, ille 
tamen qui a Christo petra dictus est, Petrus ...;’ idem, Reg. i. g2: ‘Cum omnes unun 
corpus simus in Christo . . .;’ cf. also Reg. i. 345: ‘Licet commissa nobis a Domino potestati 
ecclesiae plenitudo universis Christi fidelibus nos constituerit debitores . . .’ and the arengat 
in Reg. i. 309, 354, 409; il. 20, 83, and in many other places. 
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fronts in the haut Moyen Age. Only when it was conceived merely as a mystical 
and invisible body (cf. Mr. Parker’s interesting quotation from Wycliffe, 
138) could it be deprived of coercive power, of an enforceable law and of all 
attendant consequences with the result that the universitas civium, the State, as 
the human, natural, and self-sufficient community could legitimately claim to 
institute its own governmental organs and endow them with coercive power. 
Then indeed it is understandable why the usual manifestations of hierocratic 
power could no longer produce effects in the sphere of the State which was 
notionally an aliud compared with the Church. A civis is conceptually not the 
same as a christianus. 

It is significant that Mr. Parker very frequently and rightly notes (78, 93, 
98, 115, etc.) the difficulties in distinguishing between Church and State. 
Indeed, this is because the conflict was not between Church and State, but 
between two conceptions of monarchy. Briefly put, the problem was this: who 
was qualified to govern (gubernare) on the monarchic principle, the lay ruler or 
the clerical ruler? The Byzantine and medieval problem—in many respects the 
same and this, incidentally, explains the ‘imitative rivalry’ between East and 
West—was emperor (king) versus pope, lay monarch versus sacerdotal monarch. 
Let us consider, for a moment, the implications of the (Eastern) iepeds 
BaowAevs? or the avroxparwp xaicap*® or the (Western) Rex-Sacerdos or vicarius 
Christi on the imperial (royal) side, and the significance of the principatus or 
primatus or auctoritas on the papal side—and the problem falls into its proper 
perspective, that is, the government of one body politic by one monarch epi- 
tomised in the concept of monarchatus or monarchia* about whose possession the 
battle raged. “Theocracy’ is quite inadequate, because there was no medieval 
government that was not at least claimed to be theocratic: the very formula 
Dei gratia invariably used by kings should be a warning against labelling only 
certain governments as theocratic.’ Apart from mentioning a pope here and 
there, the papacy as such does not emerge in the book before the Investiture 
Contest, whilst in historic reality the Byzantine and medieval scene must be 
viewed in the light of the papal insistence on, and the imperial (royal) opposi- 
tion to, the juristic principatus ecclesiae Romanae. It is consequently not surprising 

1 For a discussion of the medieval concept of the Church and its consequences see 
A. Hauck, ‘Die Rezeption und Umbildung der allgemeinen Synode im Mittelalter’ in 
Hist. Vierteljahrschrift, x. (1907), 465 ff. (a most important contribution) and F. Merz- 
bacher, ‘Wandlungen des Kirchenbegriffs im Spatmittelalter’ in Savigny Zeitschrift, 
Kanon. Abt., xxxix (1953), 274-361; see p. 279: ‘Der Kirchenbegriff selbst erweist sich als 
die “crux”? nicht allein der Theologen, sondern ebenfalls im gleichen Masse der Kanonis- 
ten und Historiker.’ 

2 During his trial Maximus the Confessor dealt with the statement: ‘Ergo non est, 
omnis christianus imperator etiam sacerdos?’ Mansi, xi. 6B. P. G. xc. 115. 

3 Hence the interchangeability of /ex and canon in imperial legislation, cf. L. Wenger, 
‘Canon in den rémischen Rechtsquellen’ in Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. Wiss., Wien 
ccxx. (1943), 88 ff., 170 f. 

4 Cf. the monarchic idea, suitably clothed in contemporary terms, as shown in the 
titles (and actions) of, say, Otto III or Henry II on the lay side, and the exposition of 
the monarchic idea by, say, Gregory IX (MGH. Epp. selectae XIII s., i. 604, no. 703) and 
by Innocent IV (Acta imperii inedita, ii. 698, no. 1035) on the papal side. 

5 This is precisely one of the reasons for the weakness of the royalist position in a 
thorough Christo-centric world. Nulla potestas nisi a Deo, equally strongly insisted on by 
royalists and hierocrats alike, gave the latter automatically a preponderance, especially 
when viewed against the jurisdictional primacy of the Roman Church. Again, making 
the ‘universitas civium’ the basis of political power, resulted in revolutionising the tradi- 
tional outlook. 
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that the basis of papal monarchy, the Petrine commission, receives the scantiest} similar 
attention in the book. cogenda 

These few criticisms should not convey the impression that this book of the 
will not take its appropriate place amongst the many volumes on the subject; _ left Pi 
it will rank as one of the works complementary to the more specialised and _ is of do 


detailed monographs. forwar 
Triniry COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN senten 
CAMBRIDGE " Scripte 
Th 


Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridion. Translated and edited by Albert Cin whi 
Outler. (The Library of Christian Classics, VII). Pp. 423. London;  admitt 
S.C.M. Press, 1955. 30s. anti-Pe 

Augustine: Later Works. Selected and translated with introductions by John Homili 
Burnaby. (The Library of Christian Classics, VIII). Pp. 359. London; isan in 
S.C.M. Press, 1955. 30s. transla 

The appearance of two more of the proposed twenty-six volumes in the is part: 

Library of Christian Classics will be greeted with satisfaction. No doubt the _ Profess 

selection of works to be included has been no easy task but, on any principle of __introdu 

choice, it was hardly possible to omit Augustine who, as the Golden Legend to prev 
expresses it, ‘surmounted all the other doctors of the Church, flourishing withou _ ledge’ 
comparison as well by example of virtues as by abundance of doctrine’. Eight of _ periph 

Augustine’s earlier treatises have already been edited for the Library of Christian _ or three 

Classics by Professor J. H. S. Burleigh; now Professor A. C. Outler follows with _ realises 

the Confessions and Enchiridion. It may be that the Enchiridion, even though Wor 

it can claim to be a ‘comprehensive statement of orthodox Christian preaching’, OxF¢ 
would not have been selected if the editors had been aware that Dr. Ernest 

Evans was preparing a fully annotated translation of this work, but the Con Ratram 


fessions necessarily finds its place in any body of ‘indispensable Christian bib 
treatises’. Not only is it usually held to be a devotional classic, yielding in! Ke 
popularity only to Thomas 4 Kempis’s Jmitatio and to Pilgrim’s Progress, but ku 
Augustine himself thought highly of its usefulness. ‘Quid autem meorum Ne 
opusculorum’, he asks in his de Dono Perseverantiae xx, ‘frequentius et delectabilius It is 
innotescere potuit quam libri Confessionum mearum ?’ answer 


The first English translation of the Confessions was made in 1620 by the _ the defi 
exiled Sir Tobie Matthew, who added a preface and notes that should serve the, _troversy 
controversial end of justifying current Roman Catholic practices and belabour- of the s 
ing Calvin. Matthew admits the imperfections of his work ‘as also for that it is Zwingli 
not made altogether in so few words as the Originall doth use. For I have byn — successc¢ 
forced to fayle thereof, and to bring two wordes when any one of myne would _ bishop « 
not serve my turne.’ Eleven years later, William Watts, chaplain to Prince pulled 
Rupert and then rector of St. Alban’s, Wood Street, translated the Confession Church 
with a short commentary ‘wherein divers Antiquities are explayned and the! Ridley 
marginall notes of a former Popish Translation answered’. Watts follow’ persuas 
Matthew in adopting a somewhat prolix style, but his rendering is an attractive In | 
one and has been regarded as the standard English version, serving as the basis_ editions 
for the translation in Pusey’s ‘Library of Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church’ frequen 
and being reprinted, with minor corrections, in the Loeb edition (1912). An catholic 
independent translation was made in 1876 by J. G. Pilkington for Schaff’, Protestz 
‘Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers’, and Professor Outler appears to use this the day: 
version as the basis for his work. Not only is much of the language closely catholic 
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similar, but he follows Pilkington in certain details, e.g. adding the Latin words 
cogenda, colligenda and others, in square brackets, to assist the explanation 
of the awkward chapter X, xi. Occasionally Professor Outler might well have 
left Pilkington alone—thus, the repeated alteration of ‘perceive’ to ‘intuit’ 
is of doubtful advantage—but, in general, Outler produces an easy and straight- 
forward translation which is made the more readable since long and involved 
sentences are broken up into shorter sections. Notes, other than references to 
Scripture, are few but apposite. 

The volume of Later Works starts with the second half of the de Trinitate 
in which Augustine expounds the orthodox doctrine of God by reference to 
admittedly imperfect analogies found within the human soul. Next comes the 
anti-Pelagian treatise “The Spirit and the Letter’, and this is followed by the ten 
Homilies on the First Epistle of St. John in which Augustine shows that ‘if he 
is an indifferent exegete, he is an incomparable preacher’. All these works were 
translated in the ‘Nicene and post-Nicene’ series, but the author of Amor Dei 
is particularly well qualified to interpret Augustine to this generation, and 
Professor Burnaby, after prefacing each treatise with a concise and helpful 
introduction, translates in an agreeably lucid manner which is little indebted 
to previous versions. Even such difficult passages as the discussion of ‘know- 
ledge’ in de Trin., xv. 24 ff. are made to yield their meaning without wordy 
periphrasis, though the reader of xv. 10 (136), ‘in which the quantity of two 
or three must be believed greater than that of the two’ will be puzzled unless he 
realises that the final word ‘two’ should in fac* be ‘one’. 

WoRCESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. Mirsurn 
OxForD 


Ratramnus: De Corpore et Sanguine Domini: texte établi d’aprés les manuscrits et notice 
bibliographique. By J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink. (Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde. Nieuwe Reeks, Deel LXI, No. 1). Pp. 140 +7 plates. Amsterdam: 
North-Holland Publishing Company, 1954. Dutch Guilders 7.50. 

It is not too much to say that this edition of Ratramn’s famous work in 
answer to the work bearing a similar title by Paschasius Radbert will provide 
the definitive text for a long time to come. The so-called first eucharistic con- 
troversy of the ninth century had important bearings upon the later controversy 
of the sixteenth century, during which Ratramn’s work was approved by both 
Zwinglians and Calvinists on the continent. The editio princeps of 1531 or its 
successor of 1532 must have come into the hands of Nicholas Ridley, later 
bishop of London, some time before 1546 for by his own admission he was ‘first 
pulled by the ear’ and ‘first brought from the common error of the Romish 
Church’ by reading it, while Cranmer confesses that in that year (1546) 
Ridley drew him away from the doctrine of transubstantiation ‘by sundry 
persuasions and authorities of doctors’. 

In his long ‘Notice Bibliographique’ van den Brink deals with the various 
editions and translations of the De Corpore et Sanguine Domini and shows how 
frequently it entered into the debate on the eucharist between Protestants and 
catholics in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—being regarded by the 
Protestants as a catholic and authoritative statement of doctrine coming from 
the days before the Fourth Lateran Council, often to the embarrassment of their 
catholic protagonists who usually viewed it with suspicion and often declared 
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that it was but a modern work. It was not officially condemned until Paul IV 
placed it on the Index in 1559. 

Van den Brink rightly notes the important influence that the book had in 
the formation and development of the eucharistic doctrine of Nicholas Ridley 
but he regards Peter Martyr as the one who first brought it to his notice. This 
seems to the present reviewer an unnecessarily arbitrary deduction from the 
fact that Ridley’s earliest recorded quotation of it dates from 1549 (A Deter. 
mination concerning the Sacrament made at Cambridge after three disputations held there), 
for he had already referred to ‘Bertram’ in the Great Parliamentary Debate in 
December 1548. The first English translation of Ratram’s work appeared in 
1548: Martyr arrived in London on 20 December 1547. But there is no necessary 
connexion between these events. Moreover, the treatise was already known to 


Stephen Gardiner and (probably) to Cuthbert Tunstall, while Ridley’s own 


eucharistic doctrine from 1545 onwards is no less Ratramnian than it was after 
Peter Martyr’s arrival. 

The MS. tradition of the De Corpore Sanguine Domini is exhaustively examined 
in this new edition and some excellent plates are included. A full critical 
apparatus is printed at the foot of the text, which must now entirely supersede 
that of Migne. An errata slip is included but unfortunately the Introduction 
and the long and useful bibliographical notice are marred by many more 
printer’s errors than are noted in the errata. In a concluding chapter the editor 
summarises Ratramn’s teaching and shows his debt to Augustine. There is an 
index of proper names. 

Universiry OF MANCHESTER C. W. DucMore 


English Historical Documents, Vol. 1: ¢. 500-1042. Edited by Dorothy Whitelock. 
Pp. xxiv +867 +3 Maps. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 80s. 

In this valuable work edited by Dr. Dorothy Whitelock as Volume I of the 
series entitled English Historical Documents (under the general editorship of 
Professor David C. Douglas), most of the principal sources for English history 
during the period between the English settlement and the accession in 1042 of 
Edward the Confessor appear in a modern English rendering, some of them for 
the first time. In the comprehensive introductory sections many problems are 


considered afresh by the editor in the light of modern research. The significance | 


of the individual documents is explained and their meaning elucidated by acute 
and learned editorial comment. Their range extends over the political history 
of England, the development of administration and of social life, the history of 
the Church, of education and of scholarship during nearly five and a half 
centuries. Besides the basic sources such as Bede’s Ecclesiastical History (in extracts) 


and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (to A.D. 1042), less accessible material, much of it | 


comparatively unknown, is also provided. References to events and personalities 
of English history appear, for instance, in scaldic verse, in Icelandic sagas, in 
continental annals and chronicles, and in the annals and other material 
embedded in the work of post-Conquest writers who had access to materials 
now lost, in correspondence, in saints’ lives. Asser’s Life of King Alfred is drawn 


on for excerpts, five Anglo-Saxon poems which illustrate contemporary thought | 


are translated, whilst selections are provided from Anglo-Saxon law codes. 
Among much other interesting material made available in translation is a 

series of some seventy letters, ranging in date from A.D. 595 (that is to say, 

before the arrival in this country in 597 of the Roman mission headed by St. 
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Augustine) to about 1020. Of these the earliest is a letter of pope Gregory I 
(not in Bede) to a priest setting out for Gaul, requesting him to purchase there 
English slaves, boys of 17 or 18 years old, to be trained as missionaries—a 
request which it is natural to link (as the editor does) with the famous story of 
Gregory’s meeting with English youths in Rome. The eighty or so charters 
(many of them untranslated and unedited hitherto), comprising among other 
kinds of legal and business documents the (well-known) wills of king Alfred and 
king Eadred, are accompanied by a useful discussion of the principles under- 
lying the study of the authenticity of this type of document. The up-to-date 
critical biographies are a valuable feature of this book, which, for specialist and 
general reader alike, has no equal as a source-book for the period. 

It is incomprehensible—and most regrettable—that the publishers should 
not have seen the necessity of providing as Index something more adequate 
than a mere Index to Texts, which in this volume is actually followed by three 
pages wholly blank. This lack of consideration for the needs of their readers 
(for which the editor of this volume is not of course responsible) will un- 
doubtedly reduce the usefulness of this book. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER F. E. HARMER 


The Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period. By F. M. Stenton. Pp. viii + 103. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 10s. 6d. 

These three lectures, originally given in March 1954 in King’s College, 
London, are a model of how a difficult and intricate subject may be brought 
into a small compass without loss of clarity or interest. In the first of the three 
the author reviews the study of the Latin charter in England from what may be 
called the foundation work of Kemble until the present day. The two following 
lectures are given to the growth of the charter in form and substance to the end 
of the ninth century and to an examination of the ‘last century of the solemn 
charter’. “By 1066, in fact, the effective instrument of government was no longer 
the charter but the writ.’ 

In spite of the new phase in the technical study of the charters which opened 
with the facsimilies published between 1873 and 1874 under the titles Ancient 
Charters in the British Museum and Anglo-Saxon Manuscripts, it remains almost as 
true as when W. H. Stevenson said it in 1895 that ‘the old English charters have 
not been edited’. Considering the diversity of legitimate interests which would 
be served if a canon or textus receptus of Old English documents, English and 
Latin, could be established, the further development of charter studies cannot 
but be regarded with anxious interest. But there is a very real sense in which the 
sharpening of our critical faculties and better critical resources are taking us not 
nearer to but further away from such a desirable end. Miss F. E. Harmer’s 
edition of the vernacular writs, which must be, as nearly as anything in that 
material can be, definitive, already revealed also the inevitable trend of all 
researches into the history of English diplomas. Increased knowledge does not 
carry us back into an even descent of forms, layered, as it were, in time, with a 
determinable character across every line of the stratum, but rather, as the physi- 
cist might say, into a level of indeterminacy. We become lost in a diversity of 
provincial types, whose relation in time and place to each other may not be 
precisely ascertainable; we have few, or few certainly established, rules of royal 
or ecclesiastical phrasing; we become less confident than ever of the predomi- 
nance in form or content of any strictly consistent royal authority. In all this, the 
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concept of the ‘genuine’ or ‘original’ charter, which once governed discussion, 
begins to be blurred and lose its outlines. We have charters which were clearly 
written not long after the time at which they were framed, we have others which, 
in copy or in doubtfully contemporary text, could not have been ‘forged’ or 
otherwise written by any other generation of men but that of those whose names 


occur in them. But the ultimate test of ‘originality’ is in the vast majority of | 


instances, wanting, and never can be recovered by any process of scholarship. 
The historian of early law and society, civil and ecclesiastical, has always been 
hard to convince that his own sense of the integrity of legal phrases to their 
respective times and places is not, for his purposes, valid—that he does not know 
the shibboleths for all the essential purposes of timing his text in history—and 
the current, and presumably final, trend in specialist opinion does little to con- 
fute him. ‘The diplomatic judgment,’ as Sir Frank Stenton, says, ‘ is not always 
the end of the story.’ 
Lacos jJ. E. A. JoLuIFFEe 


The Witenagemot in the Reign of Edward the Confessor: a Study in the Constitutional 
History of Eleventh-Century England. By Tryggvi J. Oleson. Pp. x + 187. 
Toronto: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. 30s. 

Professor Oleson, in this version of his doctoral dissertation, writes, ‘I 
regard a witenagemot as any meeting at which many or few witan offered the 
king counsel’ (39; cf. 68 and 77), and further, ‘As I can find no trace of church 
synods as independent assemblies in the eleventh century (and certainly not in 
the reign of the Confessor) there will be no need for me to discuss the relation of 
church synods and witenagemots’ (15 n.). Although it seems rash to lean 

towards the opinion that there were no ceremonial witenagemots (71-2)— 

there is a hint of reluctant royal splendour in Vita Edwardi (Rolls Ser.), 415— 

the basic idea will probably be accepted without difficulty. A piece of stage 

lumber has been swept from the Anglo-Saxon scene, a valuable work of destruc- 
tion. It is interesting to find that these views agree well with those recently 
expressed by Mr. J. E. A. Jolliffe on ‘Familiar counsel’ in his Angevin Kingship: 

‘Where all his kingdom was open to his travelling curia, where all counselling 

was per voluntatem, excluding, at least of set intent, none, the king needed and 

had no established council’ (187), and, ‘As late as Henry Ii’s early years, the 

councils of Church and State were barely distinguishable’ (167). 

The book as a whole, however, does not do justice to the central idea. 

Professor Oleson is slow in clearing the stage, and then finds it difficult to mount 

new scenery. It is to be wished that he had reduced the space given to the con- 


sideration of obsolete views and lengthened the period investigated. There are , 


far too many quotations from other historians. Some sections read more like 
Sic et non than Concordia discordantium canonum (e.g. App. R. on ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon Church’). And the value of taking Fritz Kern’s Kingship and Law in the 
Middle Ages as a guide to interpretation is reduced by the scantiness of the 
illustrative material. 

Professor Oleson regrets that he cannot describe a meeting of the witan in 
action; but he makes no use of the account of the council held to appoint to the 
bishopric of Worcester in 1062 (Vita Wulfstani, ed. R. R. Darlington, 18— 
although he refers to that page to illustrate another point). To show the 
fluctuating composition of the witenagemot he uses the witness lists to charters. 
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No other material is available. But perhaps even greater caution in using it is 
required now that diplomatists are inclining to the view that the O. E. diploma, 
in the eleventh century at least, was a private ecclesiastical document (cf. 
Miss F. E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs, 34-41, and Sir Frank Stenton’s cautious 
and limited acceptance in Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period, 85). The witness 
lists cannot be considered ‘official’: they may be partial or composite, and stress 
the ecclesiastical element. Nor can such charters be tested for genuineness by | 
chancery rules; it may be that they should be regarded as literary sources and 
criticised as such. In any case, Professor Oleson’s consideration of the ‘authenti- 
city’ of the Edwardian diplomas in App. M. is hardly adequate. The question 
of election to the crown and to bishoprics causes him (and, to be fair, not only 
him) unnecessary trouble (75, 82 ff., 91, n. 6), because he does not realise that 
electio is simply a procedure, a form, and that there is no opposition between 
election and nomination (cf. A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, iii. 590, 
n. 4: ‘Ernennung und Wahl bilden keinen Gegensatz’): the true contrast is 
between electio and libera electio. 

There are small points, too, which may move the reader to protest. For 
instance: Were the sons of Godwin Scandinavian in name only (68) ? Were the 
witan reluctant to attend the king’s court (73, etc.) ? Was Swegen’s seduction of 
an abbess hardly a cause for outlawry (102) ? Is burhwaru properly translated as 
garrison (169, etc.) ? 

Yet the central truth of Professor Oleson’s thesis remains. This is a valuable 
contribution to constitutional history. And if his elaboration of the theme meets 
with less acceptance, it may at least provoke the new appraisal of this period 
which is so obviously required. 

UNIVERSITY OF EXETER FRANK BARLOW 


Cardinal Robert Pullen: an English Theologian of the Twelfth Century. By F. Courtney, 
S.J. (Analecta Gregoriana, LXIV). Pp. xxiv+285. Rome: Gregorian 
University Press, 1954. n. p. 

Robert Pullen was one of the most distinguished theologians of the first half 
of the twelfth century; and he ended his days as cardinal and papal chancellor. 
He was one of the few Englishmen to attain high office in the papal curia, and 
so his career has excited much interest in this country; but hitherto his theology 
has been mainly studied by those continental experts who have refashioned our 
understanding of the twelfth-century theological development—and especially 
by Mgr. Landgraf. It is very fitting that a book devoted to a twelfth-century 
English theologian, and particularly to Robert Pullen, should have its preface 
written in Oxfordshire and be published by the Gregorian University in Rome. 
Father Courtney has already made an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Pullen by discovering and publishing his De contemptu mundi. In the present 
book he gives a full-length study of Pullen’s life and thought. 

Of Pullen’s life little enough is known, and a thorough study of it takes no 
more than a single chapter. There is little that is new here: following H. E. 
Salter, Fr. Courtney accepts the evidence that Pullen taught at Oxford after 
Exeter, and he makes use of the recently published letter from the Sherborne 
chartulary which reveals that he had relations in that house. To Fr. Courtney’s 
account of his Paris career, two slight additions can be made. Pullen’s nephew 
‘Parisius’ was ordained deacon c. 1144-5 (14) and died c. 1191-2: he was pre- 
sumably born, therefore, c. 1115-20. The name is a strange one and very rare; 
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it must surely have been given at a time when some close relation was making 
his name as a teacher at Paris. In fact, this confirms the other evidence that 
Robert Pullen was at Paris in the second decade of the century (cf. 5-6). At 
the other end of his teaching life, he was witness to a charter at Paris c. September 


1144, on the eve of his departure for Rome (Recueil de chartes et documents 


de St.-Martin-des-Champs, ed. J. Depoin, ii, Ligugé-Paris 1913, 144). 

The second chapter establishes the canon of Pullen’s writings; and the 
remaining thirteen give a full account of the whole range of Pullen’s teaching. 
For the most part the account is based on the well-known Sentences, with some 
assistance from the De contemptu mundi. Of the authenticity of these there is no 
reasonable doubt, and one of the two collections of unpublished sermons which 
the author has studied seems also to be unquestionably his. A second series, 
attributed to him in a Paris manuscript, is more difficult to accept, and was 
rejected by Hauréau on the ground of two passages which clearly indicate that 
the author was a monk addressing monks. Fr. Courtney adduces a number 
of parallels (some of them striking) between these sermons and Pullen’s other 
writings, and attempts to save the attribution on the theory that Pullen was a 
canon regular. To support this theory he adduces six ‘indications that Pullen 
was a regular canon’; but the only one that is of any account at all is drawn from 
one of the same sermons. The thing is not impossible—we have the parallel 
of Helwise, archdeacon of Canterbury at about the same time that Pullen was 
archdeacon of Rochester, who was a canon regular like his master the arch- 
bishop (Gervase of Canterbury, ed. Stubbs, i. 97). Pullen’s travels—in Paris, 
Exeter and Oxford—took him among the haunts of canons regular. But the 
pattern of his career follows so closely that of so many distinguished secular 
teachers that we need more positive evidence than is forthcoming to be con- 
vinced that he himself was a regular. 

By far the largest part of the book is devoted to an analysis of Pullen’s 
theology—to a study of his conclusions, his methods of argument, and his 
relations to his contemporaries and his place in the history of theology. All this 
is done with the greatest thoroughness and competence; the author is abreast of 
the latest literature, and well trained to avoid the pitfalls of the subject. 
Particularly illuminating is his chapter on Pullen’s Trinitarian doctrine, and the 
identification of the teachers whom Pullen refutes as Gilbert the Universal and 
(more certainly) Gilbert de la Porrée; interesting too is the accumulation of 
evidence to show how great a debt Pullen’s theology (like Hugh of St. Victor’s) 
owed to the school of Laon. The cardinal emerges as a clear-headed man of 
shrewd judgement, a stern moralist, and a skilled dialectician who preferred to 
solve problems rather than to construct systems—in fact, a characteristic speci- 
men of the better theologians of the early twelfth century. He was a teacher 
first and foremost, and a man of conservative outlook. He had not the brilliance 
or originality of Abelard, or the breadth of vision of Hugh of St. Victor; but 
he was a man of strong and independent mind who lived in the same world as 
Abelard and Hugh, the two Gilberts and Peter Lombard, and held his own 
against them all—to be rewarded with a higher office than any of them. Pullen 
was worth a full study, and Fr. Courtney’s book is worthy of him: it places him 
in his context, as it should, and is thus a valuable contribution to our rapidly 
swelling knowledge of the salad days of scholastic theology. 

GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, C. N. L. BRooKxe 

CAMBRIDGE 
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Robert Grosseteste : Scholar and Bishop. Edited by D. A. Callus, O.P. Pp. xxv + 263 
+2 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 42s. 

At first sight, it might seem that the decision of the Editorial Committee 
to invite only scholars of Oxford and Lincoln to contribute to this volume— 
although, in a way, obviously appropriate—imposes an undue limitation on its 
scope. Grosseteste was a man of more than local significance, and, evidently 
enough, there are scholars of other provenance who would have been well 
qualified to contribute to a volume of essays in honour of him. But the editorial 
decision is justified by the much greater unity and coherence that one finds in 
this book when it is compared with other recent and more ambitious collections 
of commemorative essays. By far the longest chapter is that of the editor him- 
self on Grosseteste as a scholar, an authoritative survey of the phases of Grosse- 
teste’s intellectual life which provides a kind of framework for the studies that 
follow. Dr. Callus points out that most of Grosseteste’s original work was done 
during his years at Oxford, with his main philosophical positions already 
established in the early commentary on the Posterior Analytics. After he became 
bishop of Lincoln his scholarly activity was directed mainly to works of trans- 
lation. In discussing these works Dr. Callus insists that Grosseteste did become 
thoroughly proficient in Greek, and provides some interesting comments on his 
working methods, including his use of adiutores. (A list of the bishop’s household 
clerks given by Miss Major in an appendix includes at least twenty-two with the 
Master’s degree.) R. W. Hunt, in his chapter on Grosseteste’s library, adds 
some further notes on his indexing methods. 

Of the various translations it seems that only the Nichomachean Ethics was 
very successful in Grosseteste’s own day. The great corpus of pseudo-Dionysian 
writings exerted its main influence on some of the late medieval mystics. Miss 
Smalley makes a similar point in discussing Grosseteste’s theological works. 
His contemporaries found him old-fashioned, she suggests, both in his fondness 
for spiritual interpretations of Biblical texts and in his neglect of dialectical 
technique in Scriptural exegesis. But the same qualities that restricted the in- 
fluence of Grosseteste’s works among his contemporaries made them especially 
attractive to later scholars as different in outlook as Wyclif and Gascoigne. 

So far as our own age is concerned, Grosseteste has two special claims on 
our attention apart from the accident of his anniversary. In the first place he 
holds an eminent position among the pioneers of scientific method, and the 
circumstances of our times have naturally, and properly, made the history of 
science a fashionable subject. This department of his work is discussed by A. C. 
Crombie who, in a very lucid and helpful chapter, re-states some of the principal 
conclusions of his recent book. He emphasises especially Grosseteste’s contribu- 
tion to the theory of experimental verification of hypotheses, and his interest 
in mathematical science. In the second place, Grosseteste was a man who has 
left a vast body of theoretical work and who was also a great ecclesiastical 
administrator, prominent in the constitutional disputes of his age. He provides 
an excellent subject, therefore, for a study of the relationship—or lack of it— 
between abstract ideas and practical action; and much current controversy 
among constitutional historians turns ultimately on their attitudes to this 
question. Miss Smalley touches on the point when she mentions the connexion 
between Grossesteste’s Biblical studies and his programme of ecclesiastical 
reform, and W. A. Pantin takes it up in detail in his discerning essay on Grosse- 
teste’s relations with papacy and crown. There has been a great swing of the 
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pendulum in interpretations of Grosseteste’s attitude to the papacy. Nowadays 
it is the fashion to call him an extreme papalist. But perhaps we know too little 
of contemporary theological and canonistic theories of papal authority to 
determine whether there was anything really exceptional in his views. It would 
be interesting to know what the other English bishops thought of his opinion 
that episcopal authority was a mere delegation from the pope. Certainly Grosse- 
teste’s views on the relations of Church and State, considered in the abstract, 
were commonplace enough for his time. (He held that the Church possessed 
both swords, but committed the exercise of the temporal sword to the lay 
power.) Where Grosseteste was exceptional was that he insisted in actual prac- 
tice that the separation of functions should be observed on both sides. He was 
just as much opposed to clerics assuming secular duties as to laymen interfering 
in ecclesiastical affairs. 

Mr. Pantin rightly stresses the ‘overmastering zeal for the cure of souls’ that 
was at the root of the intransigence displayed by Grosseteste in the various 
disputes in which he became involved, and S. H. Srawley develops the same 
theme from a slightly different point of view in discussing Grosseteste’s admini- 
stration of the diocese of Lincoln. 

It is a formidable figure that emerges from these studies, perhaps not easily 
‘lovable’, as Pantin calls him, but wholly admirable; in Powicke’s words, ‘a 
portentous person, a man of universal genius’. 

CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, BRIAN TIERNEY 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


A Handlist of the Records of the Bishop of Lincoln and of the Archdeacons of Lincoln and 
Stow. Compiled by Kathleen Major. Pp. xiv +122. Oxford: University 
Press, 1953. 16s. 

The diocese of Lincoln, which from the eleventh to the sixteenth century 
was the largest and one of the most important in England, is fortunate in the 
possession of a set of ecclesiastical archives unsurpassed by those of Canterbury 
itself. Not only can it produce, in the rolls of bishop Hugh of Wells, the earliest 
surviving example of an English bishop’s register, but its records have also a 
remarkable range and continuity and illustrate, most clearly, the uninterrupted 
stream of tradition which runs through the administration of the Church in 
England from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century, and in some cases from 
the time of Hugh of Wells until that of the present bishop of Lincoln. 

The fact that these archives are now assembled in the Lincoln Diocesan 
Record Office, admirably catalogued and fully accessible to scholars (who have 
much reason to be grateful to the late archivist Miss Major and her successor 
Mrs. Varley) is due in the first instance to the work of the late Canon Foster, 


one of those scholars, who, following the tradition of the great antiquarians of | 


the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, brought the study of local records into 
the first rank of English, and indeed of European, scholarship. 

During her tenure of office as archivist to the bishop of Lincoln, Miss Kathleen 
Major, author of the present ‘Handlist’, did far more then she would herself admit 
to continue and extend Canon Foster’s work, and the present reputation of the 
Lincoln Record Society and the Lincoln Diocesan Record Office are due in no 
small measure to her exceptional combination of the qualities of a scholar with 
those of an administrator. 

The reputation of its author is in itself a guarantee that this book will be of 
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great value to all who work in the field of ecclesiastical history, be it medieval 
or modern. The records are grouped under the headings of administrative 
records (including such documents as bishops’ registers from the thirteenth to 
the twentieth century, precedent books, returns of dissenters in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, terriers, and transcripts of a great number of parish 
registers), court records (including the proceedings of episcopal courts, records 
of matrimonial and testamentary cases, faculties and inventories) and visitation 
records, together with a few miscellaneous documents which cannot readily be 
classified. Details of the records appertaining to the two Lincolnshire arch- 
deaconries of Lincoln and Stow are also included, and four valuable appendices 
give lists of the archdeaconries and rural deaneries of the pre-Reformation 
diocese, of the bishops of Lincoln from Remigius, the first to hold the see, to the 
present bishop, of the estates, castles and manors held by the bishops of Lincoln 
in the early sixteenth century and again after the Reformation, and of a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous records, mainly dating from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, which have recently been acquired by the diocesan record 
office. A careful note has been made of every document which is already in 
print or from which extracts have been made in printed sources. Thus it is easy 
for a potential researcher to discover the fields in which the work of publication 
has already been done. 

The amount of valuable material still unprinted is a challenge to historians. 
Anyone who is interested either in the ecclesiastical history of England in 
general or of Lincoln in particular should acquire this book, and if he has any 
share of the scholar’s curiosity, he will find himself tempted to follow one of the 
many lines of research which are indicated to those who have knowledge and 
skill in the handling of original records, or to those who, following the traditions 
established by Canon Foster, are willing to learn to serve, in however lowly a 
capacity, the cause of historical research. 

WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Rosauinp HILi 
Untversiry oF LONDON 


Florilegium Morale Oxoniense, Ms. Bodl. 633: Prima Pars, Flores Philosophorum. 
Edited by Ph. Delhaye. (Analecta Mediaevalia Namurcensia, 5). Pp. 
130. Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1955. n. p. 

Professor Philip Delhaye has made the teaching of moral philosophy in the 
twelfth century his special province of research. He has already published 
several valuable contributions on this topic and has brought forward good 
reasons to show that (i) ethics was regarded in the twelfth century as a science 
distinct from theology; and (ii) that it formed an integral part of the trivium in 
the curriculum of studies, particularly in connexion with the explanation of the 
auctores. The present volume provides us with fresh unquestionable evidence of 
the manner in which the foundations of ethics, good and evil, virtues and vices 
were discussed. 

The text here edited is extant in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Bodley 
633 (S. C. 1966), hence its title: Florilegium Morale Oxoniense. The Florilegium 
itself falls into two distinct parts of which the second and larger section (fols. 
59-99),—-containing extracts from classical and moral Latin writers, such as 
Horace, Juvenal, Valerius Flaccus, Seneca, Ennius, Cicero, Quintilian, Ovid,— 
will shortly be published by Dr. C. H. Talbot. The first part, Flores Philosophorum 
(fols. 49-59), the only portion under review, is more philosophical in character, 
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and consists of a small treatise on the nature of good and evil, on the human soul 
and its faculties, on virtue in general and the four cardinal virtues which are 
conducive to the good life, and the vices which hinder it. It ends with a descrip. 
tion of the wise and wicked man. Its inspiration is in the Platonic tradition, 
secundum Platonis traditionem, the main sources being De Platone et etus Dogmate of 
Apuleius and Macrobius. Apuleius indeed is never quoted by name, but the 
long passages drawn from him are with characteristic naivety ascribed to Plato 
himself. The anonymous author, or rather compiler, was an Austin Canon, 
probably English, of the second part of the twelfth century. The work is addressed 
to a fellow canon. It is not, however, a mere compilation, but a skilful systemati- 
sation and adaptation of heathen moral philosophy to a Christian reader. 

This text will be of great interest not only to the historian of ideas in the 


twelfth century, but also the the philologists, who will find something to glean ' 


among the variant readings of the many extracts from the De Platone et eius 
Dogmate which may, perhaps, enable them to improve in more than one place 
our current editions. It has been carefully edited, with full scholarly apparatus. 
The sources have been identified with painstaking care. A substantial Introduc- 
tion analyses the work and places it in its right setting. The printing and general 
presentation are excellent, though a few misprints have escaped the eye of the 
proof-reader. There are full indexes; that of Latin terms especially will be most 
welcome by students. 

BLACKFRIARS, DaniEL A. Cattus, O.P. 

OxForRD 


English Monasteries and their Patrons in the Thirteenth Century. By Susan Wood. 
Pp. viii+191. Oxford: University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 


1955. 21s. 


The relation between English monasteries and their patrons in the Middle 


Ages is a neglected subject. Sir Maurice Powicke has devoted a few illuminating 
pages to it; Mr. Colvin has discussed the somewhat special case of the Pre- 
monstratensians; and Professor Knowles touches upon the problem from time 
to time in his magisterial work. But a general study is lacking, and Mrs. Wood 
has sought, in a preliminary way, to fill this gap for the thirteenth century. 


Her enquiry is limited, however, not only in time but also in its sources; for | 


she has not, as she admits, gone much beyond the printed materials. Her essay, 
therefore, is a pioneering survey of a piece of territory yet uncharted which 
makes no pretence of being definitive. 

Viewed in this light (and it would be improper to view it any other) it isa 
useful and careful piece of work. She shows that the patron was normally the 


heir or assign of the founder and stood in many ways to his house as its feudal , 


lord. This in itself gave a degree of intimacy to the relationship, so that when 
Barnwell Abbey passed to the crown its prior ‘foresaw that his successor would 
not be able to talk business on equal terms with the king as with the former 
patrons’. Yet this too made patronage property, and so a matter for litigation 
in the secular courts and for regulation by the Edwardian statutes. The rights 
which patronage implied, however, varied very considerably. In the case of the 


exempt orders (Cistercians, Carthusians and Premonstratensians) they were ' 


restricted for the most part to spiritual benefits, while the Gilbertines may not 
have recognised patrons at all. Elsewhere patrons had some rights in the choice 
of heads of houses, limited generally in the thirteenth century to the power of 
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giving licence and consent; the right to custody during vacancies; the right to 
hospitality, to ask for corrodies for servants and benefices for clients, to seek 
money gifts and loans. Sometimes lodgings might be demanded for horses and 
dogs as well as servants, and Robert Boutevileyn claimed from Pipewell a winter 
gown and four bloodlettings a year. Patronage as property was property not 
without its value. In return the patron was expected to be a benefactor to his 
house and in the most general sense to be its protector. The fulfilment of these 
obligations would win him the prayers of the house during his life and the 
celebration of his anniversary for ever when he was dead. 

All this is laid before us with adequate illustrative detail; and it is a further 
merit of Mrs. Wood’s book that she sees it all in the complex social setting of the 
time. Monastic patronage was an outcome of the lay piety of these and past 
generations. It was also a facet of the territorial organisation of society, governed 
by feudal notions and a growing common law. At the same time monasteries 
were part of the national and international order of the Church, and so fell 
within the province of a very different set of ideas and of the canon law in which 
those ideas found expression. Some of the most interesting pages of Mrs. Wood’s 
book are those in which she discusses some of the results of this complex setting 
of thirteenth-century monasticism: the controversies which arose, for example, 
about papal taxation and provisions and about monastic acquisition and aliena- 
tion of land. If this is not the definitive study we need of medieval monastic 
patronage, it will be of the greatest value to students until such a study has at 
last been written. 

St. JouHn’s CoLLece, EDWARD MILLER 
CAMBRIDGE 


The English Church in the Fourteenth Century. By W. A. Pantin. (Birkbeck Lectures, 
1948). Pp. xii +292. Cambridge: University Press, 1955. 25s. 

Mr. Pantin’s book falls into three divisions. In the first he discusses relations 
between Church and State by considering the social structure of the Church, 
patronage and the use of benefices, and Papal provisions: these sections lead up 
to an examination of Anglo-Papal relations in the three phases of the century, 
pre- and post-Hundred Years War and Great Schism. The second part reviews 
the scholastic institutions of the period and the current controversies among 
academics; and the third is a survey of the religious literature of the time. 
Occasionally the lecture form (for the book is based on the Birkbeck Lectures at 
Cambridge in 1948) peeps through. ‘The problem of predestination, of course, 
preoccupied Bradwardine’. Why ‘of course’? Macaulay’s schoolboy, of course, 
will know what Wyclif thought about it: but will he know what Bradwardine 
thought? The allusiveness of Ch. vii may be difficult for the non-specialist. 
The majority, however, of this stimulating book, even in the more complicated 
themes, explains itself and forms an effective introduction to the Church life of 
the later Middle Ages. 

The opening section will serve as a complement to the first of the late Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Thompson’s Ford Lectures: but that celebrated series aimed at 
discussing the organisation of the English Church rather than the principles behind 


) that organisation, and nowhere can this wider consideration be better given than 


over the problem of provisions and the part which the various authorities played 
in the system. “The crown and the papacy on the whole were able to work 
together in practice, while being unwilling to concede general principles or bind 
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themselves for the future.’ Against this position the claims and counter-claims 
of clergy and laity batter themselves in vain: neither the lay patron nor the 
university clerk can get all they want, but in the end—and this is where one 
would like the book to go on into the fifteenth century—the voice of the graduate 
and the claims of the university-trained administrator with his knowledge of 


law and theology make themselves heard to the benefit of cures generally. It , 


has always seemed to me that the difficulty about the system of papal provisions 
was the immense amount of litigation to which it led. This means uncertainty, 
insecure title, the relaxing of order, which are worse than absenteeism. It might 
have been a really beneficial system; but it was collared by wrong interests as 
well as right ones. And how was the pope to discriminate? All these general 
points are discussed by the author with his robust good sense, nowhere more 
judiciously exercised than when he views the long diplomatic and legal duel 
between crown and papacy as a clash of rival legal claims, belonging ‘to the 
same order of things as the long struggle between the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, or the struggle between an exempt monastery and the bishop who is 
trying to control it’. The medieval zeal for legal rights represents ‘one of the 
finer features of the medieval mind and one that has done a good deal to mould 
western civilisation and society’. Let us also remember the ingenuity spent on 
disturbing peaceful possession and on preventing the law from following its 
course. 

The second and third parts of Mr. Pantin’s book are the original ones: 
the third, on the literature, more than the second. He scarcely has time to deal 
with the controversies in detail: he achieves more via his sketches of personalities 
like Uthred of Boldon, Adam Easton and Thomas Brunton the preacher. One 
can see by tracing the career of Richard FitzRalph how bitter was the dispute 
between the possessioned orders and the diocesan bishops on the one hand and 
the Mendicants on the other; how a territorial, propertied system came to 
resent, often wrongly to resent, such powerful, privileged evangelists and intel- 
lectuals. It is curious how little England, a comparatively strict province, as 
Little pointed out, was affected by the great struggle within the Franciscan 
order itself: the fire and stimulus came much more from the Austins and was 
directed outwards, as it were, not within. Generally speaking, it is right to call 


~ 


the fourteenth century in the English Church one of controversy: like the , 


university, the Church as a whole was keenly alive and sentient, self-critical 
to the point of satire, avid for the sermon, critical of prelacy; and—taken all 
round—it was beginning that tendency to anti-intellectualism so marked in the 
next century. The literature bears this out. In the most useful part of the book 
the author lists the chief manuals of instruction for parish priests, incidentally 
clearing up the question of what actually was the work of William de Pagula 


and giving details of the manuals of archbishop Thoresby and John Mirk.’ 


Stress is laid on the emergence of the vernacular treatise and on the literature of 
mysticism written for and directed at the layman. The emergence of the pious 
laity for whom the earliest printers were to produce so much was powerfully 
to affect the Church in the next century, and to encourage the growth, particu: 
larly in East Anglia, of a movement not far from the devotio moderna: less organ- 
ised, but no less spontaneous. 

Aut Sours COLLEGE, E. F. Jacos 

OxFoRD 
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English Wall Painting of the Fourteenth Century. By E. W. Tristram, edited by 
Eileen Tristram with a Catalogue compiled in collaboration with Monica 
Bardswell. Pp. xi +311 +64 plates. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1955: 50S. 

The late Professor Tristram devoted the whole of a busy and active career 
to the recovery, study and preservation of the great heritage of English medieval 
wall painting, and, as a result of his labours, a rich and fascinating field of art 
history has been not merely mapped out but brought under careful and 
systematic cultivation. The monumental works on which he spent his last years, 
his volumes on the wall paintings of the twelfth century (1944) and the thirteenth 
century (1950) were to have been continued to the end of the medieval period. 
A great part of the succeeding volume on the fourteenth century was ready 
before his death, and his widow has now completed this from his notes, as a 
memorial to his life’s work. A most valuable part of the volume is the 140 pages 
of descriptive and annotated catalogue of all the fourteenth century wall 
paintings existing or known to have existed in Britain, for which Mrs. Bardswell 
is mainly responsible. 

Though the fourteenth century is on the whole, perhaps, less rich in this 
field than the previous periods, it produced at least two monuments of out- 
standing and unique importance—the decorations of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster, and of the Painted Chamber in Westminster Palace—as well as a 
considerable number of murals in churches, especially in the midland counties, 
East Anglia and South-east England. The paintings in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
rediscovered about 1795, were destroyed in the course of alterations to the build- 
ing by James Wyatt, except for a few fragments preserved at the British Museum; 
but from these, and from other literary and pictorial records and documents, 
Tristram was able to reconstruct the paintings in such a way that their import- 
ance as the most elaborate scheme of the century becomes plain. In spite of their 
richness, however, or possibly even in part because of their technical com- 
plexity, with gilding, gesso-work in relief, glass insets and rather gaudy colour- 
ing, these paintings were not masterpieces. It is, indeed, difficult to find, 
among still existing paintings of the period, anything which could be so termed. 
Rather there are a number of tantalising fragments, such as the angels on the 
vaulting at Christ Church, Oxford, the John the Baptist at Heacham, the 
heads of saints at Selling, and the Virgin and Child at South Newington, which 
indicate a level of artistic merit which could have produced masterpieces, and 
probably did, though they have long since disappeared. The most attractive 
work of the period is, in fact, not to be found on walls but on panels, and this 
being so, Tristram was in a sense justified in including in his account the Kings 
on the Sedilia at Westminster Abbey, the tester over the tomb of the Black 
Prince at Canterbury, the much-debated Wilton Diptych, and the Norwich 
Retable, and even to include reproductions of some of them. The style, tech- 
nique, iconography and development of painting is described and analysed in his 
text with abundance of learning and skill. 

The least satisfactory portion of the book is the Plates. Nearly all of them are 
reproduced from Tristram’s copies. This has the advantage of giving great 
clarity to works which are often difficult to see in actuality; and Tristram was an 
able and conscientious draughtsman. But a careful comparison of his copies 
with the originals or with photographs reveals innumerable subtle differences 
which together serve to alter in some measure the effect of the whole. The Angel 
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with Scales at Rotherfield, for instance, which the reviewer recently photo. 
graphed, looks much stiffer in Tristram’s copy than on the wall, where its 
curves seem to flow with a more appreciable rhythm. It is a pity that a more 
serious attempt was not made to obtain good photographs, for Mrs. Tristram 


certainly, in her preface, exaggerates the difficulties with which the photographer 


has to contend. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER A. C. SEWTER 


English Religious Drama of the Middle Ages. By Hardin Craig. Pp. vi +421. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955. 42s. 

This book enters a field in which there have been already notable labourers, 
This is recognised by the author himself, and by the publishers in their cover 
note, by references to the work of Chambers, Pollard, Young, and others. The 
present book does not enter that field as a competitor but as a fellow worker, and 
a welcome one. Indeed, much of the field is yet unharvested, and the stage of 
gleaning is still distant. Professor Hardin Craig has set out to provide a con- 
tinuous and comprehensive survey of English Religious Drama from the 
beginnings to the sixteenth century, and to give a review of what is known or 
surmised about it in the writings of a large number of students up to date. The 
result is a tightly packed and closely documented study, which is nowhere dull 
or ponderous, carefully selected and argued, interesting in itself and of high 
value as a work of reference. The Bibliography and, for example, the footnote 
on page 144 may be noticed as instances of the thoroughness of this documenta- 
tion. 

The matter falls into three main divisions: the origins in liturgical drama, 
the great Cycles of the Middle Ages, and the later Miracle and Morality Plays. 


-v 


Throughout, but perhaps especially in the first division, there is frequent , 


reference to continental parallels, especially of France and Germany. Professor 
Craig rightly notices the uncertainty which still covers the period of transition 
from liturgical drama in church to plays acted outside the church, by the laity, 
and more and more usually in the vernacular. Were the plays in church ever 
performed by the laity, and to what extent? There is much concerning the 
transitional period which calls for further exploration. 


The author in his Introduction shows that he is not particularly interested | 


in the plays themselves as drama; it is more function than quality that concerns 
him. Some readers may find that his caveats about the insensibility of the medieval 
playwright to dramatic technique and quality go further than they are prepared 
to follow. ‘The religious drama had no dramatic technique or dramatic purpose, 
and no artistic self-consciousness’ is one statement only from this denial which 
might appear questionable to those who have read the York Cycle, for example, 


with an attention not limited to metrical or liturgical peculiarities, or have seen | 


the recent revivals of the Plays, of which Professor Craig is perhaps unaware. 
Such a study discovers not only a real appreciation of dramatic situation within 
a single play but a conscious regard for dramatic situation and effect carefully 
prepared and often carried over from one play to another, and evident in spite 
of all the revision and recasting which the Cycle has endured. This is, in fact, 
admitted later, where it is pointed out that the writer of the Passion group in the 
York Cycle has a ‘strong sense of dramatic suspense and seems to carry it over 
from play to play’. The surprising degree of unity, as well as the effective 
dramatic technique of the York plays, deserves full recognition, for they go 
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beyond coincidence or mere accident. The aspect of the plays as drama, which 
to many readers may not be without a proper interest, is not much discussed 
here, even in the useful chapter on the medieval stage, and such questions as 
whether the actors in the Cycles were ever women receive no attention. It may 
be remarked here that American students, such as Waldo M. McNeir, have on 
the whole been more ready than the English to discuss and acknowledge the 
high dramatic quality of the Cycles. But some views commonly held on the 
nature of the medieval stages are suitably discounted, and there will be little 
unwillingness to accept the statement that ‘the pageants must have varied very 
greatly from one another according to the demands of the scenes’, for the in- 
ternal evidence of many plays is clearly in support of this and of a simpler stage 
than the absurd three-decker often depicted as normal. 

The chapters on the great Cycles associated with Corpus Christi Day form 
the part of the book which may draw most attention, particularly in view of the 
interest aroused by the recent revivals at Chester and York. There are points on 
which this book will hardly claim to say the last word. Uncertainty remains 
about the choice of Corpus Christi Day for these performances and the relations 
between the Procession and the Cycles. More evidence is wanted here, and on 
other points—the supposed development of the Corpus Christi plays into drama 
from dumb-shows in the Procession, the suggested processional element in the 
plays, for instance. The influence and participation of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties seems to be given too much weight for the evidence, at least in the case of 
York, and possibly elsewhere too; no records in York give any support for such 
a view. The civic records there may modify any impression that the Guilds, 
except in early times perhaps, were ‘anxious’ to participate in the Corpus 
Christi Plays. There are other suggestions which one may hesitate to accept 
outright. The identity of the York and Wakefield Cycles (why “‘Towneley’, if 
not ‘Ashburnham’ for York ?) can hardly be regarded as proven yet. The sugges- 
tion that there was at least some actual piracy of York by Wakefield may not be 
dismissed too readily; at least it is no less acceptable than the idea that ‘the 
York Cycle was borrowed outright and set up at Wakefield’. Such an action 
must surely have produced at least some reference in the copious civic records 
of York, if it ever took place; but nothing whatever of the kind is found. The 
rewriting, subdividing and recension of the York Cycle make positive decisions 
extremely problematic and hazardous; there may not be sufficient ground for 
assuming that York ‘must have had’ this or that Play, or that the Nativity 
Play is a late ‘fabrication’. The metrical argument is valuable, but may be 
dangerous in the present state of knowledge, and the evidence is still slender 
that the ‘Alliterative Revival’ was in the North much of a revival at all. There 
is little to show that alliterative vernacular verse had ever declined there; it 
was still in use as late as the battle-song of ‘O faithful people’ in 1536. It would 
be undesirable to minimise the doctrinal element in the Mystery Plays, with the 
many striking examples of it in the York Plays. It may well be that in spite of all 
the attention which these plays have received, there yet remain many more 
clues hidden in literary allusions and echoes, quotations, translations, even 
topical touches. 

The end of the medieval Cycles can be illustrated further from York. The 
action of the Ecclesiastical Commission was directed against two things, 
‘superstition’ and disorder. The Commission of York is not described accurately 
as ‘acting with the cooperation of the officials of the Church,’ for there the 
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archbishop himself was president and the regular executive members of the 
Commission were the ecclesiastical officials of his normal administration. The 
records of the Commission illustrate amply the policy towards ‘monuments of 
superstition’ and the part played by archbishops Grindal and Sandys. The 
Ashburnham manuscript itself affords valuable information, in the high signi- 
ficance of the passages torn out almost certainly while the book was in the hands 
of the archbishop. For the attitude to disorder, the action of the Commission 
in the matter of “Yule and Yule’s wife’ may be compared. 

These observations affect in any case only a comparatively small part of the 
whole work, and even here it is on points of detail that there may be question. 
With the general remarks of the author there will be little dispute, as when he 
speaks of the ‘tremendous religious and emotional appeal of the Cycle Plays’, 
or with his closely argued analysis of the Plays themselves. The book, with its 
handling of a subject rightly described as ‘important and significant in itself 
and significant for the understanding of the medieval world’, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the equipment of every student of this highly important branch of literary 
and ecclesiastical history, and will no doubt have a permanent place there, for 
it is as careful in detail as it is wide in scope. It covers in a continuous story from 
the earliest times the whole historical life of English religious drama to the 
seventeenth century, and does so with balanced judgement and sound scholar- 
ship; it is packed with information, yet stimulating, and to those not aware of 
the rich variety as well as the long history of that drama will be a reliable guide 
as well as a revelation. To others whose acquaintance is wider it will bring a 
stimulation of curiosity and enquiry, as well as providing a general survey for 
which they will be grateful. 

York J. S. Purvis 


The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages: a study in the ideological relation 
of clerical to lay power. By Walter Ullmann. Pp. xviii + 482 +1 plate. London: 
Methuen, 1955. 42s. 

The author’s previous studies on ‘the Origins of the Great Schism’, ‘the 
Medieval Idea of Law’ and ‘Medieval Papalism’ have paved the way for a 
much larger and far more formidable undertaking of a highly technical kind. 
Those who do not allow themselves to be deterred by the prospect of a stiff 
piece of reading are likely to find it of as absorbing interest as Gierke, even 
apart from the enormous mass of miscellaneous information collected from a 
wide range of often recondite sources and crammed—there is no other word for 
it—into a single volume. The ‘fons et origo’ of the book is indicated in the chal- 
lenge of its sub-title. Dr. Ullmann is neither a partisan nor a sciolist, but a 


scholar whose profundity is never in ‘the rearward of the fashions’; for him . 


ideology is not the ignis fatuus which it has so often proved to the less wary; 
he would have it to be a beacon almost if not quite supernaturally bestowed to 
be a clear shining continuous light through a period of centuries extending 
at any rate from the fourth to the twelfth where others perhaps less ingenuously 
have been prone to suspect a rather mundane series of falsifications alike of 
principle and of history. He admits that his omission to deal with Augustine is a 
defect—to the reviewer it seems a serious one: he is modestly self-excusatory 
as to his mode of handling such topics as symbolism and liturgy—it may be 
respectfully submitted that to a mind less thoroughly obsessed with ideology 
certain features of the Ordines Romani, for example, present even greater 
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difficulties than sentences such as that ‘the historical development of the ninth 
century was skilfully woven into the texture of pure ideas’ or that ‘the papal- 
hierocratic scheme is a gigantic attempt to translate scripture and quite especi- 
ally Pauline doctrine into terms of government’, or that ‘the previous campaigns 
under the leadership of emperors, beginning with Charlemagne, should be 
appraised from the ideological point of view’, or that ‘by laying down some 
general principles obtaining in a Christian society, the Frankish intelligentsia 
made later European society its debtor. Nevertheless, we ought to be clear 
about the defect which this episcopalist hierocratic scheme showed, namely, its 
lack of orientation towards the Roman Church and the pope’. 

All this, of course, is not intended to suggest that the treatment in the book 
is one-sided. There are chapters on the emancipation of the Papacy from the 
Empire, on Charlemagne and the Frankish Ethos after him, on Symbolism in 
Ninth-century Coronation Ceremonies, the Age of Pseudo-Isidore, on three 
Ninth-century Popes, Imperial Hegemony, Gregory VII, the Court of the Pope 
with an excursus on ‘Royal Reaction and Episcopal Resistance’, Juristic 
Theology, the Defence of the Lay Thesis and the Final Exposition of the 
Hierocratic Theme. In these the reader can be promised a farrago of quotations 
in prose and verse almost as numerous as the footnotes and whether edifying, 
amusing or grossly scandalous cited with equal imperturbability. It may suffice 
to mention the jurist Peter Crassus, Benzo bishop of Alba, and the York Tracts 
whether the author be Gerard archbishop of York or William Bona Anima 
archbishop of Rouen to suggest what is likely to be found in one direction and 
in another the treatment of the Dictatus Papae in the important sections 
dealing with Gregory VII. The one set may do for those who prefer what in his 
salad days a less sedate Winston Churchill called ‘High Imperialism nourished 
on a devilled sardine’. Others may find refreshment in extracts from the 
Legenda s. Silvestri or the declarations of the Frankish synodists at Paris in 829 
or in products of which the chief value ‘lay in their character as handy reference 
works, which made time-consuming search and research unnecessary.’ For all 
Dr. Ullmann provides liberal, if not always, equally nourishing fare, dispas- 
sionately and discriminatingly selected, and those who may hesitate to accept 
some of his cumulative argument will at any rate find no ground for complaint, 
especially if they move with any degree of freedom among the authorities, 
that he has overlooked those which cause greater difficulty to them than to 
himself. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFoRD 


Wesen und Eigenschaften der Kirche bet Kardinal Juan de Torquemada O.P. By Karl 
Binder. Pp. xxv + 231. Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 1955. Schilling 98. 

Dr. Binder promises us a full life of cardinal Juan de Torquemada (1388- 
1468) with a complete list of his writings. In the present work, however, he is 
concerned only with the first 68 chapters of Torquemada’s Summa de Ecclesia, 
which was finished about 1450 and first printed in 1469. This enormous 
treatise, whose 338 chapters, divided into four books, must run to not much 
short of 400,000 words, is recognised as the fullest medieval scholastic treatise 
De Ecclesia and the most weighty and influential work of the fifteenth century in 
support of the high papal theory against the Conciliarists. By far the greater 
part is devoted to the institutional organisation of the Church, the allocation 
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of power within it, and the discussion of schism and heresy. But the opening 
chapters selected for treatment here by Dr. Binder are of a different kind. 
They examine the nature of the Church as a community, its membership, origin 
and duration, its distinctive marks, and most important of all (chapters 43-68) 
its identification with the Mystical Body of Christ. Torquemada’s treatment of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body seems to be the first systematic exposition, 
with the full panoply of scholastic logic and precision, of a theological concept 
that was in essence age-old (pp. 151-3) but which had remained loose and vague, 
to some extent negative, and, what was worse, highly susceptible of hetero- 
dox interpretation. Even in the De Regimine Christiano of the Augustinian James 
of Viterbo, written in 1301-2, which Arquilliére in his edition of 1926 asked 
us to recognise as the earliest treatise De Ecclesia, the statement that the Church 
was the Mystical Body of Christ had appeared no more than once or twice en 
passant, and it was with the Church as a Regnum—armed with Power and 
Government as well as distinguished by the four marks of Unity, Holiness, 
jatholicity and Apostolicity—that Viterbo was concerned. If Torquemada 
was much in his debt and built on him in his own further treatment of these 
aspects of his subject, in respect of the Mystical Body he owed him nothing. 
It must not, however, be supposed that in this originality Torquemada was 
actuated purely by what might be termed arm-chair theological considerations, 
Dr. Binder’s thirty-five page introductory account of the cardinal’s life and 
writings re-creates for us in some detail the background of events and influences 
against which he worked, principally his experiences at Constance and Bale 
and Florence where he became deeply involved not only in the question of 
Pope versus Council but in the Hussite controversy in all its aspects, the re- 
union of the Orthodox Church, and also the examination of the controversial 


theses of the Augustinian Friar Augustine of Rome. It is clear that his exposition , 


of the Mystical Body, equally with his defence of the papal Plenitude of Power, 
must have been written with contemporary issues in view, although, as Dr. 
Binder points out, Torquemada’s fame in later ages was almost wholly as an 
upholder of papal authority. 

This book, then, focusses attention on an important but hitherto neglected 
aspect of Torquemada’s treatise. We cannot here follow Dr. Binder through all 


the stages of his somewhat exacting commentary, but it will be enough, perhaps, ' 


to note his general conclusion that the cardinal was a man of great learning and 
mental acuteness, though his methods and his use of sources—Bible, Fathers, 
Scholastic theologians—show him operating entirely in the medieval mode, 
and he was also much influenced by the Decretum and the Gloss. Sometimes 
the physical analogies in the chapters on the Mystical Body are worked out 


more fully than modern taste would find appropriate, and there is little if any _ 


trace of Humanistic influence. Equally there seems no evidence that the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body was associated in Torquemada’s mind with new currents 
of spirituality—as has been so markedly the case in its revival in the twentieth 
century. What place, if any, the doctrine had in the development of Counter- 
Reformation spirituality, and what influence therein may have been derived from 
this work of the uncle of the first Spanish Grand Inquisitor, are questions the 
author does not ask and the present reviewer would certainly not care to try to 
answer. 

Trinity COLLEGE, H. O. EveNnNETT 
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La Controriforma nella Diocest di Mondovi (1560-1602). By Maria Franca Mellano. 
Pp. 331. Turin: Stabilimento Grafico Impronta, 1955. Lire 1,500. 

The study of local history and the exploitation of local archives, which 
have everywhere assumed such prominence in recent times, have always been 
of special value to ecclesiastical history. Thirteen years ago Professor Hubert 
Jedin, in an important article, called for their energetic furtherance for a fuller 
knowledge of the counter-reformation in Italy and of the gradual implementa- 
tion of the decrees of the Council of Trent (‘Cid che la storia del Concilio si 
attende dalla storia ecclesiastica italiana’ in Il Concilio di Trento ii. (1943) 
163-75). The book under review is a valuable and interesting addition to this 
kind of investigation, which, so far as Italy is concerned, has been growing in 
bulk in recent years. It owes its immediate stimulus to Professor Chabod whose 
own work on the religious history of Milan under Charles V was bahnbrechend. 
Mondovi was a small diocese, within the domains of the dukes of Savoy, 
which had been carved out of that of Asti in the fourteenth century. Its principal 
towns were Mondovi and Cuneo. The total population was about 73,000, of 
which some 16,000 was in Mondovi itself. In all it comprised about 40 parishes, 
numerous scattered chapels and a few monasteries and nunneries. During the 
wars and the French occupation Huguenot infiltration and the proximity of 
Geneva, together with the customary non-residence of the bishop, had led 
to manifestations of heresy, mainly in Cuneo, and a general deterioration of 
Church life. No revival could begin without the restoration, and co-operation, 
of the legitimate ruler, the inauguration of a new line of reforming—though 
not always resident—bishops, and the setting up by the Council of Trent of new 
canonical norms and requirements. It is these factors, together with the direct 
impulse from an actively reforming papacy, that this book studies from the 
restoration of Philibert Emmanuel in 1559 to the death of bishop Castruccio in 
1602. 

The author appears to be fully acquainted with the literature and sources 
of the local history of her district. Indeed the main theme is a little slow to get 
under way and throughout the book the chronological sequence of events is 
sometimes apt to become a little blurred. Her chief documents, however, are a 
number of visitation records preserved in the episcopal archives of Mondovi, 
supplemented by a quantity of other cognate sources in Turin (archiepiscopal 
archives, Royal Library, seminary), in other places in Savoy, and in Milan and 
Rome. It is a very full documentation. The visitations were made both by the 
bishops of Mondovi, or their delegates, and by apostolic visitors sent by Rome. 
The most important is the visitation of 1582-3 made by bishop Girolamo 
Scarampi as Apostolic Visitor. This minute and thorough investigation made 
by an able and ardent reformer was a turning-point and his work was carried on 
afterwards with firmness and success during the episcopate of bishop Castruccio, 
1590-1602. The analysis of this visitation, following after the earlier efforts of 
bishops Ghislieri (afterwards Pius V), Ferragatta and Lauro, takes up 108 of the 
book’s 289 pages of text. It reveals the detailed conditions prevailing at that 
time in each parish and in each religious house, often very vividly—as in the 
problems of the relaxed nunneries. Into the records of Castruccio’s later visita- 
tions the author does not go so fully but her contention that conditions had much 
improved by 1600 seems reasonably well justified. 

The material condition and equipment of the churches and the spiritual, 
moral and intellectual condition of clergy and people revealed in Scarampi’s 
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visitation may be described as ranging from poor to tolerable with occasional 
extreme instances of very good and very bad. This was in all probability the 
picture in most northern Italian dioceses at the time. Space precludes comment 
on the measures taken by the reformers or on the wealth of highly interesting 
detail, but it seems to the reviewer that in a general way this book serves to 
emphasise, among other things, the importance to the counter-reformation of 
the backing of the lay power and the good-will of lay patrons, the long uphill 


nature of the task faced—and, broadly-speaking, mastered—by the reformers, : 


the baffling irrationality of the whole system, or lack of system, of ecclesiastical 
finance, and the justification, from a practical standpoint, of the direct visita- 
tional action so frequently taken by Rome, without which even the best- 
intentioned local bishops might well have failed. 
Trinity COLLEGE, H. O. EveNNETT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Byzantine Studies and other Essays. By Norman H. Baynes, edited by R. A, 
Humphreys and A. D. Momigliano. Pp. xi + 392. London: Athlone Press, 
1955- 35s- 

In his second essay, the lecture on “The Thought-World of East Rome’, 
Professor Baynes puts the question: ‘Why are histories of the Byzantine Empire 
as they have been written in the past such heavy going ?’ and answers: ‘Because 
they are so exclusively concerned with diplomacy and politics, because these 
histories are so full of wars and invasions and revolutions.’ Professor Baynes’s 
answer gives us the clue to his work as a historian. The lectures, articles, and 
reviews, collected in this volume are aimed at adding to the many descriptions 
of ‘the outside of events’ the complementary interpretation of the spiritual forces 
which brought them into being. 


~~ 


Thus, the seven lectures which form the main part of the book could be 


summarised under the title given to the second one: “The Thought-world of 
East Rome’. The Byzantines are seen as the heirs of the Hellenistic civilisation 
which created a Mediterranean universalism and paved the way for the 
spreading of Christian thought, because ‘pagan and Christian shared the 
treasure of the past in common’. Under Constantine the Great, the theory of 
the Christian Empire had been formulated. For the Greek of the Hellenistic 
age the king was a god among men; for the Byzantines, Constantine took the 
place of the Vicegerent of God. The Hellenistic philosopher saw in the State a 
copy of the divine creation, the Kosmos: ‘for the divine creation Eusebius had 
but to substitute the Kingdom of Heaven’. 

Professor Baynes sees Constantine the Great not only as the man who planned 
the city named after him, but also as the architect of the East Roman world, the 


man whose convictions led him ‘to divine the fabric of the Christian state which — 


was to be’. He regards Byzantine civilisation as the fusion of two traditions, the 
Greek and the Roman. He reacts against the theories of Strzygowski and Diehl 
who, in protest against the ‘classical’ approach towards Byzantine art and 
civilisation, laid stress on the oriental element, and maintains ‘that what 
oriental elements there are in its composition are not the essential and charac- 
teristic features of the Byzantine world’. 

One fully understands Professor Baynes’s dislike of building hypotheses on 
uncertainties, but he goes too far here, perhaps, in disclaiming the importance 
of the oriental element. If we are allowed to consider the liturgy and all that 
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REVIEWS 


belongs to it, prayers, hymns, chant, acclamations, and pictorial representations 
as essential and characteristic features of the Byzantine world, one is bound to 
say that their kernel derives from Eastern sources. To take only one example: 
Byzantine chant is based on eight modes, but they have nothing in common 
with the eight Greek modes. Byzantine, like Western, chant derives from a 
common source, that of the Synagogue and its tonal system, the Oktoechos, can 
be traced back to Babylonian cosmological ideas. Let us, therefore, add the 
oriental element to the Latin and Greek ones as the third constituent factor in 
the building up of Byzantine civilisation. 

Of the other essays dealing with a great variety of historical problems one 
can only mention the annotated reprint of “The Supernatural Defenders of 
Constantinople’. It is a historical miniature of the first order. From these few 
pages one can gain greater insight into the essence of Byzantine religiosity than 
from many a bulky book. 

Those of Professor Baynes’s friends who have had the privilege of attending 
any of his lectures, delivered in his unforgettable way, have often regretted that 
they were printed only in scattered journals. Their publication, together with a 
number of his shorter articles, in book form, will be welcomed by all who see 
in Professor Baynes one of the great historians of our time. 

LincoLn COLLEGE, Econ WELLESz 
OxFoRD 


Die Katharer. By Arno Borst. (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica 
(Deutsches Institut fiir Erforschung des Mittelalters), xii.) Pp. xii + 378. 
Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1953. DM. 40.00. 

There can be few books which deal with so intricate and involved a subject 
as Dr. Arno Borst’s and yet manage to maintain a fascinating interest through- 
out. The Cathari, almost from their very beginnings, have never ceased to be 
the object of admiration, hatred, condemnation, imitation and, above all, of 
misunderstanding. It is now more than a hundred years since Charles Schmidt 
wrote his Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, which was the most 
comprehensive and sincere presentation of Catharic thought, but which, whilst 
still a very useful point d’appui, can clearly no longer serve as a guide. Equipped 
as Dr. Borst is with the fullest knowledge of the wealth of medieval sources and 
of the secondary literature, he has written a most valuable, mature and revealing 
book on the subject. The problem besetting historical scholarship was wnether 
the Cathari were heretics or pagans. Two camps can, in the main, be dis- 
tinguished, the dogmatic-systematic, rather unfriendly to the movement, in 
which the medieval inquisitors, Boussuet, liberal theologians and philologists 
join hands, and the moral-practical camp, favourably inclined to the sect, 
which consists of modern historians and not a few modern ideologists. Dr. 
Borst begins with a survey of literary history down to 1950, and then goes over 
to the history of the sect proper to end with a searching description of the faith, 
organisation, hierarchy, morals and customs of the Cathari. Catharism, accord- 
ing to Dr. Borst, was the unsuccessful attempt at reconciling the irreconcilable: 
the Cathari were neither heretics nor pagans, but combined in their doctrines 
and ways of living features of both. Catharism was the transplantation of the 
Balkan hybrid plant, the Bogomile dogma, to the Occident, where its growth 
followed its own laws. Dr. Borst’s illuminating book will prove to be of the 
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utmost value to the historian of religion and dogma; the social historian might 
be well advised to study it too. 

Only a very long review could do justice to the numerous modifications 
and rectifications of the communis opinio, quite apart from the conclusions based 
on new material, at which the author arrives. The history of heresies has 
always exercised some fascination, and in Dr. Borst’s book we are presented 
with something approaching a model treatment of the subject. We can pursue 
the first tentative beginnings of a negligible sect, its almost complete dependance 
on the Bogomiles, its rapid development in France and Italy since the mission 
of Niketas—coinciding, interestingly enough, with the full application of 
hierocratic doctrine in practice—the measures taken to suppress them, the 
first steps of the Inquisition, its increasing vigour, and finally the crumbling of 


the sect. The author’s observations on the working and on the effects of the * 


Inquisition on the Cathari are as balanced as they are judicious. At first 


embracing the upper strata of society including a number of the higher clergy, © 


the movement takes rapidly under its wings other sections; for a considerable 
time medical men, notaries and jurists are the leading figures; significantly, as 
the movement grew, it shed the upper strata and attracted the prosperous 
merchant class until in its decaying days the bulk of its adherents consisted of 
butchers, innkeepers, hairdressers, domestic servants, and other socially 
insignificant layers of society. 

The inner contradictions and inconsistencies, the oscillations and vacilla- 
tions, the lack, above all, of a fundamental theme and its consequential amphi- 
bious nature, are as characteristic of the movement as is its pitiless enmity to the 
Catholic Church. This enmity was perhaps the only permanent feature of 
Catharism—yet nearly every institutional arrangement of the Catholic Church 


i 


was copied by the Catharic Church, but also nearly every argument that | 


could be hurled at the Catholics, was gleefully broadcast by the Cathari. 
Paradoxically enough, the Catharic Church concept was the Catholic one. 
What they lacked was a reference to a hard core of set principles. This may well 
account for the inner barrenness, the uncreativeness and uninfluential character 
of Catharism upon medieval civilisation. 

This book which is a pleasure to read, because it is sane, extremely well 
documented and pungently written, will have to be studied by all who care for 
a better knowledge and understanding of medieval religion. In a few places one 
might, it is true, question the correctness of the deductions made or of the con- 
clusions reached; and in a few instances, such as the Christological theme, 
one could perhaps have wished greater familiarity with Eastern doctrines; 
the infusion of Arabic elements might possibly have been examined in greater 
detail, but none of these concerns any essential points. The book concludes with 


three appendices—the one giving a list of Catharic bishops and dioceses, the _ 


other examines the names chosen by, and given to, the Cathari, and the 
third and longest is a searching textual examination of the unique Catharic 
Liber de duobus principiis, discovered in 1939 by Antoine Dondaine in Florence. 
Only he who knows the confusing genesis, the historical and religious difh- 
culties which the subject of the Cathari presents, will appreciate the achieve- 
ment of the author. 

Trinity COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN 

CAMBRIDGE 
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REVIEWS 


Joan Margarit i Pau: Cardinal-Bishop of Gerona: a Biographical Study. By Robert B. 
Tate. (Publications of the Faculty of Arts of the University of Manchester, 
6). Pp. xi+155. Manchester: University Press, 1955. 18s. 

This biographical study deals with the career of a fifteenth-century Catalan 
ecclesiastic who was intimately concerned in the political affairs of his country. 
Margarit was successively bishop of Elna and Gerona, and became a cardinal in 
1483, shortly before his death. He was royal chancellor under John II and 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and also carried out diplomatic missions in Italy 
for both these kings. His writings include two works on the theory of monarchy, 
the Templum Domini and the Corona Regum, in which he reveals himself as a 
firm believer in absolutism and divine right. In this respect, as Mr. Tate rightly 
points out, his opinions were at variance with Catalan tradition, which had a 
very different view of the basis and functions of monarchy. 

Mr. Tate does not, perhaps, succeed in persuading the reader that Margarit’s 
political or intellectual gifts were such as to rank him with the great churchmen- 
politicians of his age, and the personality which is presented here remains rather 
a shadowy one. Nevertheless his life, particularly when studied in the context 
of the political disturbances which beset Catalonia towards the end of her life as 
a semi-independent state, is of considerable interest to specialists. 

Mr. Tate has done a great deal of work on unpublished documents in 
Catalan archives, and shows himself to be well-equipped linguistically to under- 
take historical research in a field where British researchers are rare. Unfortu- 
nately it must be recorded that the way he presents his research leaves a good 
deal to be desired. There often seems to be no clear principle behind the 
way in which he has organised his narrative of what is, admittedly, very 
complicated material. Nor is it obvious why, having decided to write his text 
in English, he frequently inserts in it untranslated pieces of Spanish and 
Catalan which only a handful of English readers will be able to understand. A 
good many Catalan technical terms concerned with administration are used 
with either no explanation to make them intelligible to the English reader, or an 
inadequate one. It is not helpful to be told that the veguer was a ‘type of mayor’ 
(60). More important, perhaps, are the lapses of English style which, all too 
often, make it difficult to grasp what Mr. Tate is trying to say. Thus he writes 
‘Comparing the political attitudes of Joan and Ferdinand, especially with 
regard to securing the support of the ‘pueblo’, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the characteristics which Macchiavelli (sic) subsequently sought in 
Ferdinand the Catholic to delineate his perfect prince, the model of the Renais- 
sance monarch, were partly acquired from the lessons in statecraft provided by 
his father’ (p. viii). 

One cannot but feel that Mr. Tate’s publishers ought to have done more to 
save him from this sort of thing. 

EXETER COLLEGE, P. E. RussEiy 
OxForD 


Thomas Erastus: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der reformierten Kirche und zur Lehre von 
der Staatssouverdénitat. By Ruth Wesel-Roth. (Veréffentlichungen des 
Vereins fiir Kirchengeschichte in der evang. Landeskirche Badens, XV). 
Pp. 167. Lahr/Baden: Moritz Schauenburg, 1954. n. p. 

This book is important for English students of the Reformation period, and 
is not at all to be dismissed as a recondite study of an out of the way corner of 
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continental history. It is a learned thesis by an able pupil of Gerhard Ritter, 
of considerable erudition and based on first hand and careful study of manu- 
script sources. It opens with a sketch of the life of the remarkable physician, 
jurist and divine, Thomas Erastus, and shows how it came about that he devoted 
twenty odd troubled years of his prime to establishing the Reformed Church in 
the Palatinate from his stormy citadel within the church and university of 
Heidelberg. English readers should study it alongside the contemporaneously 
composed thesis of Helmut Kressner Schweizer Urpsriinge des anglikanischen 


Staatskirchentums (Giitersloh, 1953) for the two studies complement one another , 


and together illuminate an important phase in the great protestant conflict 
about the third dimension of its ecclesiology (Word, Sacrament and—the 
Discipline of Christ). On the continent there were two minor but very intricate 


- 


controversies in this period: in the canton of Berne in Switzerland where the © 


conquest of the Pays du Vaud led to a conflict with the Calvinists who wished to 
establish a presbyterian discipline: and in Heidelberg where, during the reign 
of Frederick III, Erastus had to fight a fanatical and ruthlessly determined 
Calvinist attempt to set up an autonomous ecclesiastical organ of discipline 
and excommunication. The opponents of the Calvinists in Berne appealed to 
the authority of the Christian Magistrate as himself exercising all needful 
jurisdiction in the Church: their theologian was Wolfgang Musculus (Kressner 
rather over-presses his attempt to show that the important sections ‘On the 
Magistrate’ in the Loci Communes of Musculus bear immediate trace of the recent 
Bernese controversy). In the Palatinate it was Erastus who took up and expanded 
the teaching of Musculus in his own important writings which made ‘Eras- 
tianism’ a famous technical name in protestant history. Dr. Wesel Roth 
examines the relation with Musculus and admits that he was the bolder thinker 
of the two. But she also treats the theories of Erasmus about the State, as of first 
importance in their own right, and about the office of the Christian magistrate, 
and shows how they pointed ahead to doctrines of national and state sovereignty 


soon to be enunciated by Bodin. I think both she and Helmut Kressner exag- ) 


gerate the influence on English thought, but the cross currents are interesting 
and important. It was, after all, an English Calvinist exile, Withers, whose 
disputation in Heidelberg in 1570 brought matters to a head: Erastus’s great 


tract does seem to have been first printed and published secretly in London with | 


some connivance from authority. A reference to the General Index of the 
Parker Society will show that Whitgift cited Musculus to an extent one would 
never dream from the brilliant study of the English archbishop by Dr. Dawley. 
And, a point unknown to Dr. Roth or Dr. Kressner, the ‘Common Places’ of 
Wolfgang Musculus (which did not appear in Latin on the continent until 
1560) were published in English in London in 1562 by the official printer 
Wolfe, and the translation was done by John Man, of Merton College at the 
express request of Thomas Parker. This non-Calvinist Reformed tradition on 


4 


the continent with its strong ties with Bucer and Zwingli and Bullinger has to be _ 


noted by English historians, not least in studying the Elizabethan settlement. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Gorpon Rupp 
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Robert Estienne: Royal Printer: an Historical Study of the Elder Stephanus. By Eliza- 
beth Armstrong. Pp. xxi +310 +23 illustrations. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1954. 55s. 

This is a biography of a peculiar kind, for though it traces Estienne’s career 
from the cradle to the grave it is really (like the unpublished thesis out of which 
it has grown) an account of his press rather than of the man himself. Of course 
itis by virtue of his achievements as a printer and a publisher, rather than as a 
scholar or a theologian, that Estienne claims the interest of posterity. Indeed, it 
would hardly be possible to-day to paint a true, vivid, and detailed portrait of 
Estienne as a human being: the evidence is scanty, consisting almost entirely of 
his publications and the records of the proceedings that they provoked; and 
though he shows us his face, as it were, in his editorial prefaces and in the 
Responsio to his censors which he published from Geneva, these glimpses do not 
enable us to discern his features clearly. Somehow, he remains anonymous, by 
contrast with other comparable figures of his period. 

That, perhaps, is why Estienne has so far lacked a biographer. Renouard— 
whom Mrs. Armstrong, inevitably, seeks to supplement rather than to supplant 
—was himself a printer, and his book consists of annales typographici and not 
biographies. Mark Pattison’s essay on The Stephenses bears (like everything else 
that he wrote) the impress of a learned and penetrating mind, and coloured as 
itis by its author’s invariable anticlerical prejudice, it gives in its small compass a 
livelier picture of Estienne the man and the scholar than Mrs. Armstrong 
attempts to do. Her approach to her subject and her treatment of it can per- 
haps best be indicated by enumerating the titles of the Books (and of sume of 
the chapters) into which her study is divided: Book I, The Merchant Craftsman 
(with chapters on Output and Sales, Privilege and Piracy, Production, Staff 
and Family); Book II, The Scholar-Publisher (with chapters on The Bible in 
Latin, Lexicography, General Publishing, Relations with Budé and other 
Authors); Book III, the King’s Printer (with chapters on Greek Publishing 
and Estienne at Court); Book IV, The King’s Printer and the Censors (with 
chapters dealing with Estienne’s relations with the Privy Council, the Chambre 
Ardente and the Faculty of Theology); Book V. Geneva (with chapters on 
Robert and Charles Estienne and the Council of Geneva and on Estienne’s 
Faith). There is a comprehensive bibliography and appendices containing 
copious extracts from the documents (mostly from the Archives Nationales) 
which Mrs. Armstrong quotes in translation in her text. 

If any criticism can be made of Mrs. Armstrong’s careful summary of the 
events in Estienne’s publishing career, it is that she might have dealt more 
fully with the last decade of his life—we are not told so much about the tyranny 
of Geneva as we are about the tyranny of the Sorbonne—and perhaps attention 
might have been focussed more sharply on the shift of his interests and activities 
as a scholar and editor which resulted from the shift of his headquarters and the 
consequent change in the intellectual climate in which he lived. As it is, Mrs. 
Armstrong contrives to make an exciting drama out of the story of the struggle 
between the king and the university over Estienne’s books and (almost literally 
—for it was only by a narrow margin that he escaped the sentence of the 
Chambre Ardente) his body; and she makes it exciting as a scholar should, not by 
colouring the facts but by recounting them in detail. She shows how Pierre Du 
Chastel, cardinal Charles Guise, and the king himself intervened to save his 
printer from the fury of the Faculty. She does not go deeply into the doctrinal 
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questions at issue between Estienne and his persecutors, or attempt a large. The ¢ 
scale account of the ecclesiastical battle in which he was a casualty. Indeed, itis __that 
a significant feature of his case that no deep doctrinal questions were involved; | been 
Estienne’s ‘Summaries, annotations, and indexes’ to his Bibles were the subject _ ing tc 
of unspecified censures, and it was his constant effort to get his censors to tell ...@ 
him exactly where he was at fault. His offer to print as an Appendix to his __out-b 
Bibles ‘all the faults that the Theologians had found, together with their _ then : 
censures’ was rejected; the Faculty refused to specify their objections—and the _can tc 
king finally consented (November 1548) to a retrospective ban upon all the , of thi 
books whose orthodoxy had been called in question, securing only protection Thed 
for the person of the publisher. The Faculty, it seems, carefully avoided raising Marti 
any particular doctrinal issue; putting nakedly to the test the limits of their  murde 
power. ‘Had Estienne given any handle for an accusation of heresy ... we may was h 
be sure it would have been discovered and seized on by his enemies with  Paddi 
alacrity. But the issue, as Du Chastel said to the Faculty in Galland’s account, was a 
had to be fought out entirely on his published work. . . . He left France because ! one w 
he was stopped from trading in his biblical publications, in which he held his —_ mount 
reputation as a scholar, in addition to his material prosperity, to be involved.’ of a ce 
So, in 1550, Estienne joined the influx of publishers which the French ‘we ar 
persecutions were driving to Geneva, leaving his kinsmen to carry on the family _ tions 0 
name in Paris. piety, 
It would be wrong to take leave of this book without a word of special praise good I 
for its production: in a modest and unspectacular way it is as beautiful a book _ politic 
as any published by the Cambridge Press, and it is not too high praise of Mrs. to be z 


Armstrong’s work to say that it is worthy of the form in which it appears. that tl 
Att Sous COLLEGE, J. H. A. Sparrow made_ 
OxFoRD 1653, 1 

occasic 


The Correspondence of Bishop Brian Duppa and Sir Justinian Isham, 1650-1660, | care ex 
Edited by Sir Gyles Isham. (Publications of the Northamptonshire Record | not ma 
Society, XVII). Pp. xliv+232+4 illustrations and 3 _ pedigrees, | diagrat 
Northampton: Northamptonshire Record Society, 1955. 30s. not the 

Probably few have ever seen and fewer still have ever studied Brian Duppa’s_ seeing 

Holy Rules and Helps to Devotion both in Prayer and Practice in comparison with innocer 

the multitudes who pass his grave in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey your m 

or see his picture with its garter mantle as bishop of Winchester in its pride of ‘00 mu 

place as an ex-Dean looking down the hall of Christ Church at Oxford. Most of | bridge, 
the marks of his alterations in the cathedral there have now disappeared, (ean of 
though hardly the results; but the present volume (No. XVII of the really opinion 

admirable series of publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society) would 1 

edited with a wealth of annotation brings back if not the dean of Christ Church 1ecessa1 

and bishop of Chichester at any rate the bishop of Salisbury and of Winchester as laic 
in his epistolary habit as he lived. The bundle of 125 letters here reproduced, | what uz 

including one from Humphrey Henchman some time bishop of Salisbury and ‘track di 

of London, have an additional interest since by amazing good fortune they Pliny’, 

contained the draft replies of the other correspondent Sir Justinian Isham ‘reek < 
to whom they were addressed. The reader will be ungenerous who complains ). 152 Fr 

of a certain sententiousness and proneness to quote Seneca and other ancient tes, a 

writers: ‘reading of good actions’, the good bishop observes, ‘is like walking in |lit of au 

the sun, which will leave a tincture upon us, though unawares of it’ (93).| Curis 
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The efforts at humour may be a little wry: ‘I complained in my last of a rheum 
that haunted me, and so persecuted the few teeth that are left me, that I have 
been fain to sacrifice one that I might praeserve the rest . . . am now approach- 
ing to that time, when I may very well expect that the grinders may cease and 
... all the rest of the symptomes of old age (which Salomon in his Ecclesiastes 
out-bids both poets and painters in his description of)’ (g1). The writer was 
then aged 65. Or again: ‘I am but newly come, and am making what hast I 
can to retire back to my own cell, for I can hardly beleive but that the very aire 
of this place is apt to corrupt the very prayers that are made in it’ (107). 
The date is January 1655, and it may be disconcerting to find it dated from ‘St. 
Martin’s Lane’ when we remember that later in the investigation of the 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey it was given in evidence that a voice 
was heard between the hedgerows of St. Martin’s Lane asking the way to 
Paddington Woods and that later still the Burneys lived there. But the ‘cell’ 
was at Richmond, and for the writer London is ‘Poneropolis’. Yet again, no 
one who has ever beheld a middle-aged form in shorts and a zephyr sur- 
mounted by a Leander scarf and a golden pectoral cross will be likely to complain 
of a certain gravitas in a bishop en disponibilité. So we read 16 December 1655: 
‘we are now drawing near to a solemn time, which will require som praepara- 
tions on both sides; for I persuade myself that you remitt nothing of your former 
piety, which by an antiperistasis of the profaneness about us cannot but in all 
good hearts increase a greater fervency’ (113.) That letter contains another 
political allusion of real importance, but the most part it has for security sake 
to be a case of ‘let him that readeth understand’: thus ‘By this time, I believe, 
that the vertigo that hath happen’d to us in the head of our Government, is 
made known to you by divers relations’ (76). The date is 14 December 
1653, two days after the disolution of Barebones Parliament: Sir Justinian on 
occasion can allow himself a safer jest even if still obliquely: ‘Your Lordship’s 
care even of what might be misinterpreted, puts me in minde how a Pope was 
not many ages since accounted a conjurer merely for having some geometrical 
diagrams found in his study after his decease’ (25). It was a fair jibe, for had 
not the bishop written earlier: “The Scripture is our sunshine, and it is best 
seeing ourselves by daylight. I do not press this to take you off from those 
imocent and (to som purposes innocent recreations); but I am affraid of 
your mathematics, that this delight you have in them may not swallow you up 
too much’ (20). Sir Justinian had been educated at Christ’s College Cam- 
bridge, where such things were understood, but some will recall that a later 
dean of Christ Church, Dr. Markham, a future archbishop of York, was of 
opinion, as the Elliot Letters show that ‘only classical and historical knowledge 
would make able statesmen, though mathematics and other things were very 
necessary for a gentleman’. Sir Gyles Isham’s pietas leading to a labour of love 
has laid all students of a difficult period under obligation as they find with 
what unremitting pains he has laid himself out to unravel complexities and to 
tack down every allusion. On p. 54 read ‘indecipherable’, on p. 84 read 
Pliny’, on p. 95 note 2 ‘to him that’ read ‘to whom’, p. 107 note 3 correct 
Greek accent, p. 120 note 5 read ‘unhansom’, p. 135 query ‘segnior sexus’, 
p. 152 read ‘nihil scire’, p. 154 query ‘Hebraicum’. These are merely passing 
notes, and a final tribute of admiration may be allowed to appendices and 
lst of authorities and indices which will be found to satisfy in full measure. 
Curist CHURCH, OxFORD CLAUDE JENKINS 
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Swift and the Church of Ireland. By Louis A. Landa. Pp. xvi+206. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1954. 21s. 

In presenting this study of Swift as a clergyman of the Church of Ireland, 
Professor Landa, of Princeton University, has excluded everything not immedi- 
ately relevant to his theme. This has enabled him, within moderate space, to 
deal with the subject in convincing detail and to give due weight to the con- 
sistency of Swift’s conduct as a churchman and to the nature of his achievement, 
But it may be questioned whether the author does not at places seriously weaken 
his narrative by assuming in his readers so much knowledge of Swift’s career as 
a whole. This especially applies to his treatment of Swift’s mission to London 
(1707-11) as agent of the Irish bishops in soliciting the remission of first fruits 
and twentieths by the Crown to the Church of Ireland, which gives scarcelya 
hint of the place Swift occupied in the politics of Anne’s reign. And while the 
author’s account of Swift’s powerful plea for increased tillage, made in con- 
nexion with the controversy over the tithe of agistment, is excellent, one could 
wish that it had been related to Swift’s general outlook on Ireland’s economic 
problems. The book is even more specialised than its title might imply, for itis 
concerned largely with the temporal affairs of the Church, which Swift regarded 
himself as called upon to defend. It has little to say on Swift’s spiritual life or 
that of the Church of Ireland. Nor is there any general exposition of Swift's 
thought on the problem of Church and State, though practical questions affect- 
ing the establishment are fully treated wherever they come within Swift’s 
sphere of action. 

The book is in four main sections, of which I (‘Priest and prebendary’) and 
II (‘The dean and his chapter’) fulfil their purpose admirably. But the subject- 
matter of sections III and IV (“Temporalities’ and ‘The state of the establish 
ment’) is not so successfully organised, the treatment of tithes being divided 
between the two sections and among four sub-sections (“The sacred tenth’, 
‘The Legion Club’, ‘The laity’, and ‘Impropriations’). All four sections are 
firmly based on original sources, in the pursuit of which Professor Landa has 
shown much energy and enterprise. Besides the standard printed sources and 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, Trinity College, Dublin, and the other 
great repositories, he has drawn upon the records of the chapter of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, Dublin, manuscripts in Marsh’s Library, Dublin, the Gilbert 
collection in the Public Library, Pearse Street, Dublin, the Reeves MSS. in 
Armagh Public Library, the Wake correspondence in the library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and many other specialised collections. It is the more to be 
regretted that, though his text is adequately documented (the absence of a 
reference for the quotation from Swift’s letter to King, on p. 41, appears to bea 
solitary exception), a bibliography is lacking. The usefulness of the book to 
scholars is in consequence less than it could be and ought to be. 

Professor Landa has employed his materials with scrupulous care and 
discrimination to produce a full and authoritative account of his subject as he 
has defined it. Within his limits the only serious omission I have noted is of the 
circumstances (including the date) of Swift’s appointment to his deanship d 
St. Patrick’s. The style, in keeping with the scholarship that has gone into the 
book, is lucid, precise, urbane, and free from all pretentiousness and exaggera- 
tion. There are aspects of the life of the great dean, such as his relations with the 
people of Dublin among whom he became so familiar a figure, with which the 
book does not attempt to deal; but for all that concerns the man in his eccles: 
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astical context, and especially the impetuous and indomitable champion of the 
rights of his order against the laity and of the rights of his deanship against all 
comers, from the archbishop of Dublin to the vicars choral of St. Patrick’s, 
Professor Landa’s narrative promises for long to remain the standard work. 
Trinity CoLLece, DuBLIN T. W. Moopy 


The Anglican Church in New Jersey. By Nelson R. Burr. (Church Historical Society 
Publication, 40). Pp. xvi + 768. Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 
1954. $10. 

The Case of the Episcopal Churches in the United States Considered. By William White. 
Edited by Richard G. Salomon. (Church Historical Society Publication, 
39). Pp. 78. Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1954. 50 cents. 

Six years ago the diocese of New Jersey engaged Dr. Burr to write the initial 
vlume of a projected series on the history of the diocese. His deep devotion as a 
Churchman, his thorough competence as an historian, his proven success as a 
research scholar, and his knowledge of early New Jersey social history were com- 
bined in him to make this study possible. Convinced that ‘justice to the (Protestant 
Episcopal) Church in New Jersey has been long overdue’, the author considers 
his investigation the fulfilment of an obligation ‘to suggest that New Jersey 
played an influential and sometimes vital part in the founding, growth, and 
wganization of the Episcopal Church in these United States’ (xi, xii). The 
wealth of primary sources in the national and local archives and in London, 
along with the materials accumulated over a dozen years by the diocesan 
historiographer, have been exhaustively exploited and woven into a well- 
documented narrative. 

The halting attempts to plant the Church of England in a colony pre-empted 
by other zealous communions were given fresh incentive by the founding of the 
§.P.G. and the S.P.C.K. at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The first 
eventy-five years of expansion in New Jersey, from the endeavours of a single 
rsident clergyman to that of eleven salaried missionaries with twenty-four 
church buildings and a rising interest in the programme of the ‘Venerable 
Society’, is a moving picture with few shadows. A valuable contribution to 
colonial social history is made in the middle chapters on ‘Missionary Life’, “The 
Spirit of Church Life’, “The Church and the People’, and ‘Schools of the Prayer 
Book’. Clues from neglected record books, journals and correspondence are 
brought alive into an instructive story warm with human interest. In these pages 
both clerical and lay religious life are taken into account in the attempt to depict 
the religious organisation ‘as a social organism conditioned both by its tradi- 
tions and by its surroundings’, and thereby realise the secondary intention for 
the book (xii). To what extent the author succeeds in appraising the important 
lationships between the Episcopalian and the other religious bodies is another 
question. 

A decade before the War for Independence the S.P.G. missionaries de- 
nounced the appointment of commissaries as useless and developed the annual 
derical convention with its steadily increasing administrative powers over 
parochial affairs. The spirit of independence and of solidarity was beginning to 
prevail. The struggle for the appointment of a bishop for the colonies is analysed 
n such manner as to bring to light the key rdles assumed by the New Jersey 
taders. Chapter fourteen is a sensitive account of the rise of Methodism in New 
Jersey; the separation from Anglicanism is disposed of quickly. Differences in 
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convictions among the missionaries regarding war with Great Britain are faith- 
fully recorded, the plight of the loyalists vividly detailed. The leadership of 
Abraham Beach, Thomas B. Chandler, Uzal Ogden and others, in co-operation 
with Samuel Provoost of New York and William White of Pennsylvania, isa 
stirring chapter in the crucial stage of the denomination’s development in 
America. For a decade there were uncertainties regarding the method for 
effecting national organisation and the form it should take. The significance of 
leading New Jersey clergymen in tempering and harmonising the conflicting 


conservative and liberal views relative to lay authority is clearly appreciated, 


Ironical it is that this state, zealous from the outset for a colonial episcopate and 
for episcopal authority, was denied her first bishop, the sixteenth in the Ameri- 
can succession, until thirty-one years after the consecration of Samuel Seabury. 

Altogether Dr. Burr accomplishes the announced purpose for his book: to 
demonstrate the vital part played by New Jersey Episcopalians in holding the 
centre in the stubborn battle for the episcopate, in erecting the denomination’s 
national organisation and in founding its pension plan, and in giving American 
Christianity some of her most influential figures. 

The generous appendices catalogue a vast amount of data. Sketches of 
twenty-four colonial New Jersey parishes and of forty-eight clergymen who 
served them in the eighteenth century constitute a mine of reference information 
conveniently arranged. The duplication of some of the biographical data in the 
text of the narrative was unavoidable and desirable. Indeed, the reaction of this 
reader was the wish that more in the way of personal characterisation could 
have been inserted as colourful individuals were introduced. Some may be of 
the opinion that such enlivening substance might have been more helpful in the 
text than is the painstaking chronicle on the founding of the ‘Venerable Society’, 
however accurately related and subsequently germane to the story. 

To label non-Anglican communions ‘Dissenters’ and to set them off as the 
unfriendly opposition would seem to do less than justice to the facts. New Jersey 
knew no established ‘Church’. In fact, Episcopalians came to the colony after 


the Quakers, Presbyterians, and Dutch Reformed had established political and ' 


social influence, leaving the position of dissenter, if any, to the minority new- 
comers. Furthermore, to pair off ‘the Church’ and ‘Dissenters’ in the context of 
the Revolution is to ignore the fact that the fundamental difference admittedly 
was political; and to do so at any other stage in the story is to exaggerate the 
weight of the religious factor in the total scene. The terms ‘Loyalist’ and 


‘Patriot’, in the reviewer’s judgement, would more accurately express the. 


delineation, in so far as they were in dispute. An appreciation of the relative 
positions of all religious and social movements involved is necessary even fora 
strictly denominational study. 

The Great Awakening is classed with the Revolutionary War as a ‘storm’ 
threatening the security of the Episcopal Church. For a communion of fixed 
liturgy it is apparent that the revivals did present ‘trials’, a ‘crisis’, and the ‘lure 


of mere emotionalism’. That Episcopalians also derived benefits from the move-' 


ment is acknowledged, but very briefly. It is interesting to observe this inter- 
pretation, but is it quite fair to conclude that, in the long analysis, the Great 
Awakening was ‘a force unfriendly to the (Episcopal) Church’s growth’ (67): 
The author’s viewpoint perhaps is epitomised in this assertion: “The Church 
grew without spectacular display, and whenever the surrounding brawl of 
sectarians burst in, quickly resumed its steady and solid progress’ (87). 
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To restrict the scope of an investigation to any one movement in a complex 
society is to risk the loss of proportion in relation to the whole. With all that, our 
indebtedness to Dr. Burr and to the New Jersey diocese remains a great one. 
For here is a noteworthy publication whose superior qualities heavily outweigh 
any shortcomings. The volume is a handsome one, in good form and of good 
materials, with a virile type that is restful even for the dim of eye. Photographs 
of physical remains would have enhanced chapter nine and helped to justify the 
price of the book. No more than a dozen typographic errors caught this reader’s 
attention. This scholarly account.of the Church’s first century of growth in New 
Jersey leaves us in anticipation of what is to follow in the projected series. 

In conjunction with chapter seventeen of Nelson Burr’s book, the perusal of 
the new edition of The Case of the Episcopal Church in the United States Considered is 
strongly recommended. This controverted essay from the pen of William White, 
although it advanced proposals which subsequently were abandoned or modi- 
fied, embodies the first draft of the organisation of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America as it exists to-day. Here we have the text of the original 
edition in modern dress and with critical notes, accompanied by a collection of 
letters opposing the pamphlet’s Lockean theories and some statements by White 
in their defence. Now readily available to the public are several of the documents 
which went into the mill for the important study reviewed above. Professor 
Salomon performs a fine service in preparing this new edition of The Case and 
offering his informative introduction and notes to the text. 

HANOVER COLLEGE, Atvin K. BaILey 
HANOVER, INDIANA 


Virginia’s Mother Church and the Political Conditions under which it grew, Vol. II: 
The Story of the Anglican Church and the Development of Religion in Virginia 
1727-1814. By George MacLaren Brydon. Pp. xii +688. Philadelphia: 
Church Historical Society, 1953. $10. 

Dr. Brydon’s sub-title is “The story of the Anglican Church and the Develop- 
ment of Religion in America 1727-1814’. The book is an important contribution 
to the study of the history of the American Episcopal Church, and indeed of 
Christianity in America. 

Dr. Brydon throws light on the opposition, so long successful, to the appoint- 
ment of bishops, at least as far as Virginia is concerned. ‘What reason could 
there be for thinking that if one were appointed he would live in Virginia?’ 
Again, who could tell what kind of appointment might be made when for 
purely political reasons a prelate old and deaf and in bad health had been sent 
much against his will to the important diocese of London? It is surprising to find 
‘benefit of Clergy’ being successfully pleaded so late as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, a claim put forward not for a priest but for a layman, on the 
ground that being a freeman and able to read he was capable of becoming a 
priest. A record of the General Court runs ‘Edward Reddish, being convicted 
of the murder of Richard Davis, April 7, 1761, craved the benefit of his clergy, 
and did read, and by the Governor’s clemency and mercy was remitted of the 
burning of his hand’. 

Interesting light is thrown on John Wesley’s haste in ‘ordaining’ Thomas 
Coke and Francis Asbury. Dr. Seabury had waited for fourteen months with 
nothing but delays and disappointments and a final refusal from the Prime 
Minister when he turned to the bishops of Scotland for consecration. This 
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would be as well known to Wesley and his friends as to the bishops of England, 
If no bishops could be consecrated for America, and no further American citi- 
zens could be ordained without coming to England, the Church in America 
was doomed to extinction. Wesley was but anticipating William White's 
suggestion for the provision of Clergy. He was, however, taking a step not asa 
temporary measure, but as a permanent policy which was the means of creating 
a schism. It is interesting to note that Thomas Vasey (sometimes Vassey and 
Veasy) who took part with John Wesley in the ordination of Francis Asbury, 
was afterwards ordained in the Episcopal Church by bishop White. 

The first bishop of Virginia, James Madison, President of William and Mary 
College, wasconsecrated at Lambeth on 1gSeptember 1786 by archbishop Moore, 
and the bishops of London and Rochester. In September 1792 he took part with 
bishops Seabury, White and Provoost, in the consecration of the first bishop 
in America for the Anglican Church, Thomas J. Claggett as bishop of Maryland, 
Dr. Brydon, contrary to what is sometimes stated, tells of a revived spiritual life 


in Virginia on the appointment of Madison. He was, however, charged with an | 


almost impossible task, the care of the diocese and that of the College also, 
There grew up a laxity of life and a drift from church attendance which the 
bishop was powerless to check. ‘But a grim little band of devoted churchmen, 
with their bishop at their head, with their backs to the wall, stood firm, until 
an event beyond their power to fight stunned them into helplessness.’ The event 
beyond control was the seizure of the glebes, the unlawful confiscation of Church 
property, until almost every glebe farm was seized and sold. “To those who 
fought most bitterly to destroy a form of worship which they believed to be of the 
devil, it must have seemed a manifest instance of divine approval of their fight, 
while by members of the Episcopal Church it could only be accepted as some- 
thing against which they could no longer contend.’ 

Dr. Brydon’s valuable volume, which is worthy of careful study, will answer 
many of our questions as to the relatively small numbers of the Episcopal 


Church in the vast continent of the United States, which is so great a world 
power to-day. 
St. MARGARET’S VICARAGE, R. D. MippLeton 
OxForD 


The Victoria History of the County of Leicester, Vol. 11. Edited by W. G. Hoskins 
assisted by R. A. McKinley. (Publication of the University of London 
Institute of Historical Research). Pp. xvii+270+14 maps and illustra. 
tions. Oxford: University Press, 1954. 63s. 

Volume I of the Victoria History of Leicestershire, designed as the first of four 
volumes, was published in 1907. The publication of the present volume after 
an interval of nearly half-a-century is due to the enterprise of a group of enthu- 
siasts in Leicestershire who, in 1948, formed a Leicestershire Victoria Histor 
Committee to complete the work. Dr. Hoskins, his assistants (first Dr. C. H. 
Thompson and subsequently Mr. R. A. McKinley) and the contributors are to 
be complimented upon this valuable addition to the great series. 

The volume contains the following chapters: The Religious Houses 0 
Leicestershire, by Mr. R. A. McKinley; Roman Catholicism, by Brigadier 
Trappes-Lomax; Medieval Political History, by Mr. McKinley; Politica 
History, 1530-1885, by Dr. J. H. Plumb; Political History, 1885-1950, by Mr 
McKinley; Medieval Agrarian History by Dr. R. H. Hilton; Agrarian History 
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1540-1950, by Dr. Joan Thirsk; and The Forests of Leicestershire, by Mr. 
McKinley. 

Students of ecclesiastical history will naturally begin by perusing the first 
two chapters, but they will miss a great deal that is relevant and illuminating 
if they read no further, for one of the most valuable features of the volume is the 
way in which the several chapters supplement one another. That being so, it 
would have been a boon to those who will use this volume as a work of reference 
if editorial policy had permitted the inclusion of an index (an omission which 
will of course be remedied when the Leicestershire series is completed) and a 
greater use of cross-references (the present reviewer has noted only two). 

Leicestershire formed part of that Midland region in the old diocese of 
Dorchester where there was a notable dearth of monasteries immediately before 
the Norman Conquest. There were in fact none in the county at that time, and 
its foundations were of the twelfth century and later. It is interesting to observe 
on the map of the religious houses of Leicestershire (p. 2) that, outside Leicester 
itself, the largest number lay west of the river Soar, around and beyond Charn- 
wood Forest. The next largest group spread along the eastern side of the 
county, mainly south of the river Wreak; and there was a small group along 
the south-west border. The earlier foundations are in the first two groups. The 
monasteries of Leicestershire were never relatively numerous or important. 
There was no great Benedictine house in the shire, since the Anglo-Saxon 
monastery of Breedon-on-the-Hill did not survive the vicissitudes of the ninth 
century and when it was revived in the reign of Henry I it was as a cell of the 
Augustinian priory of St. Oswald at Nostell (Yorks.). Apart from the Cistercian 
abbey of Garendon, the small nunnery of Langley and the alien priory of Hinck- 
ley, the monasteries of Leicestershire followed some form of the Augustinian 
Rule. The most notable were the Augustinian abbey of Leicester, the Augustin- 
ian priory of Launde and the Premonstratensian abbey of Croxton Kerrial. 
Only in Leicester itself were Friars established: Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Augustinian Hermits and, for a short time between 1283 and 1295, the Friars 
of the Order of the Penitence of Jesus Christ, commonly called the Friars of the 
Sack, about whose establishment there very little is known. The Templars and 
the Hospitallers each had a house in Leicestershire. Of the colleges, that of the 
Annunciation of St. Mary in the Newarke, Leicester, is of some interest as a type 
intermediate between the older collegiate churches of secular canons and the 
later colleges of chantry priests. We must also note the foundation of the modern 
Cistercian abbey of Mount St. Bernard, a daughter-house of the Irish abbey of 
Mount Mellary, in 1835, through the generosity of Ambrose Phillips de Lisle. 

The history of the religious houses of Leicestershire is not, on the face of it, 
of any exceptional interest and Mr. McKinley’s accounts of them are com- 
mensurably succinct. Yet much insight is to be gained by reading, side by side 
with these accounts, the relevant sections of Dr. Hilton’s chapter on Medieval 
Agrarian History and by pondering the relation between the spiritual health or 
laxity of an abbey, on the one hand, and the management and yield of its estates, 
on the other. 

Brigadier Trappes-Lomax gives a clear and useful account of Roman 
Catholic recusancy in Leicestershire though, surprisingly, he omits the career of 
Edward, Lord Hastings of Loughborough, a great Roman Catholic magnate, 
an ardent supporter of Queen Mary, and her executor, who abjured his religion 
under Elizabeth after a taste of the Tower. This is to be found, however, in Dr. 
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Plumb’s chapter, where it is pointed out that the upshot of Hastings’s renun- 
ciation was ‘to add to the political tranquility of the county, and recusancy 
never became a problem in Leicestershire’. That knowledge makes all the more 
interesting the unobtrusive preservation of the old religion which is recounted 
by Brigadier Trappes-Lomax. 


Dr. Plumb gives, among other things, an admirable account of the Civil War | 


in Leicestershire and of the political relations between the nobility and the 
gentry. Here, again, much of the essential economic and social background is to 


be found in the medieval political history recounted by Mr. McKinley and the | 


chapters by Dr. Hilton and Dr. Thirsk, which are very good. This mutual 
supplementation is, as has been said, one of the valuable features of the volume; 
but there is a corresponding defect, inevitable where several contributors are 
writing independently in their respective fields. Good though individual 
chapters are, they form a series of studies, not a fully integrated whole. Wider 
implications and problems which could profitably have been investigated by a 
single author are apt to be lost sight of. That, however, is a venial fault in a work 
whose essential function, which is to be informative rather than interpretative in 
a wide sense, has been so adequately fulfilled. 
University OF BrRMINGHAM H. A. CRONNE 


The Call of the Cloister: religious Communities and kindred bodies in the Anglican 
Communion. By Peter F. Anson. Pp. xvi +641 +16 illustrations. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1955. 428. 

In the first volume of his autobiography (Une Vie de Prétre, 164 f.) Albert 
Houtin tells how, when he was on a visit to England in 1897, he was introduced 
to the Society of St. John the Evangelist (‘Péres de Cowley’) and was much 
struck by their rendering of the liturgy. One of the members, Father Congreve, 
also took him to see a convent of Anglican nuns. ‘Je me crus a Port-Royal,’ 
comments Houtin. ‘Pour la premiére fois de ma vie, je sentis que la sainteté 
existait en dehors de mon Eglise.’ 


The story told by Mr. Anson in this remarkable book may make an | 


analogous impression. The facts about the revival of the Religious Life in the 
Anglican Communion during the last hundred years have never before been so 
fully and so faithfully revealed, and to the vast majority of readers, Anglican as 
well as non-Anglican, they will come as indeed a revelation. It is all to the credit 
of most of the two hundred or so Communities whose existence is here brought 
to light that they have never courted publicity. Some have evidently been 
reluctant to supply Mr. Anson with the information he sought, but in the great 
majority of cases the rightness and disinterestedness of his aims as an ecclesiastical 
historian were recognised, and in consequence he has been able to make an 
extraordinarily interesting contribution to our knowledge of what was happen- 
ing in the Anglican Communion during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 
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In an introductory chapter he traces evidences of a desire for the restoration | of notab 
of the Religious Life in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Much of this | since W 


will be familiar to readers of the literature of Little Gidding and of J. Wickham 
Legg’s English Church Life, but Mr. Anson has drawn on other sources as well. 
The greater part of the book is then devoted to separate accounts of all the 
Communities that were founded in the British Isles from 1840 onwards, 
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with, then the much larger number of women’s Communities in a series of 
chapters covering successive chronological periods. Finally, similar though 


| shorter accounts are supplied of Communities that have been founded in over- 


seas provinces and dioceses of the Anglican Communion, especially the U.S.A. 
In each instance, according to the information at his disposal, Mr. Anson 
describes the location and architectural features of the conventual buildings 
(he has the advantage of being a connoisseur of nineteenth-century architecture 
with a keen appreciation of the Gothic Revival) ; then he unfolds the origin and 


, development of the foundation, and explains what was or is distinctive in its 
' constitution, rule and manner of life and worship. There are sixteen photo- 


graphic illustrations of conventual chapels, a bibliography, and full indexes. 

It might be supposed that the result would have the monotony of a cata- 
logue, useful no doubt for reference purposes but impossible to read straight 
through for pleasure or even for edification. But The Call of the Cloister is ecclesi- 
astical history in as readable a form as anyone could desire. This is largely due 
to Mr. Anson’s skill and experience as a writer. But he is considerably helped 
by his material. The revival of the Religious Life in the Anglican Communion 
was brought about by men and women of no mean order. The ignorance and 
opposition with which they had to contend, and the appalling social diseases 
which they were determined to remedy, called for and were matched by heroic 
qualities of character. In addition, several of the participants in this history, 
such as Father Ignatius of Llanthony, were marked by eccentricities that are 
exceedingly entertaining in retrospect, however exasperating they may have 
been to their contemporaries. 

Mr. Anson, who is a Roman Catholic, knows his way about the Anglo- 
Catholic movement, including the Anglo-Catholic underworld, as well as 
anyone, and he handles his subject with an unfailing sympathy and shrewdness. 
We have noticed very few mistakes or slips. The first of the Tracts for the Times 
appeared in 1833, not 1835 (p. 29); there has never been an Anglican arch- 
bishop of Calcutta (p. 111); the Superior of the Oratory of the Good Shepherd 
is elected triennially, not once a year (p. 183); Dr. (E. R.) Wilberforce was 
appointed to the see of Chichester in 1895, not 1898 (p. 347); it seems highly 
improbable that in 1889 bishop Gore, who was not then in episcopal orders, 
ordained two deaconesses, and in Australia to boot (p. 585). 

THE CLOISTERS, Aec R. VIDLER 
Winpsor CASTLE 


The Study of Missions in Theological Education: an Historical Inquiry into the Place 
of World Evangelisation in Western Protestant Ministerial Training with Particular 
Reference to Alexander Duff’s Chair of Evangelistic Theology, Vol. 1: To rgro. 
By Olva Guttorm Myklebust. (Studies of the Egede Institute, 6). Pp. 459. 
Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1955. Nor. Kr. 27.80. 

This, the sixth number in ‘Studies of the Egede Institute’, is vivid evidence 
of notable achievement in the scholarly study of Christian missions in Norway 
ince World War II. Named for the great Norwegian pioneer protestant 
missionary to Greenland and under the direction of the author of the present 
volume, the Egede Institute has in less than ten years issued a succession of 
outstanding examples of research in missions and closely related subjects. 
The earlier numbers, as was natural, dealt with subjects with which Norweigan 
Christianity was closely related. The present undertaking, of which this is the 
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first of two volumes shortly to be followed by the other, covers all of Protes- 
tantism in Europe and America. It is breaking new ground. Based upon years 
of investigation, reading, and correspondence, to a degree that can be said of 
few other works, it is definitive. The subject with which it deals need never be 
covered again. All future investigations in the scientific approach to protestant 
missions will find in it a comprehensive and invaluable mine of information. 
Statements are carefully documented and the footnotes and bibliography are 
exhaustive and of particular worth. 


As will be seen from the long title, the author has set himself to discover , 


what attention has been paid to Christian missions in the preparation of 
protestant clergy. In his first volume Myklebust has covered the years from the 
beginning of the Reformation to 1910. The choice of the latter date as a point of 
transition was determined by the holding in that year of the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh and the impetus given by that gathering in its pre- 
liminary studies and its findings to the preparation of missionaries and to the 


serious study of missions. As is proper, special attention is paid to Alexander ' 


Duff, the Scottish Presbyterian who did much to shape the programme of 
protestant missions in India and who initiated a chair in what was called 
Evangelistic Theology which entailed lectures on missions in New College, 
Edinburgh, and in Glasgow and St. Andrews. The fact that this was the under- 
taking of one whose energies had been drained by years of distinguished but 
exhausting labour in India and who was burdened by administration prevented 
the record from being all that friends had hoped. It is also appropriate that 
space is given to Gustav Warneck, for his contribution to creative scholarship 
was greater than that of Duff. Room is found for many lesser names and for all 
countries on both sides of the Atlantic in which protestant theological education 
took account of missions. 

Little is said of a closely related subject, the history of religions, or of the 
study and teaching of what is usually known as church history, although mis- 


sions constitute an integral part of both stories. This, however, must not be, 


construed as a stricture on the author’s accomplishment. He has done what he 
set out to do and his achievement is notable. 
YALE UNIVERSITY KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE 
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Short Notices 





Early Christian Interpretations of History. By R. L. P. Milburn. (Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1952). Pp. ix +221. London: A. & C. Black, 1954. 18s. 

These pleasantly composed lectures are, on the one hand, a sketch of early 
Christian historiography, in that the author gives a historian’s account of 
thinkers and chroniclers of the ancient church; on the other hand, they put 
essentially modern questions to men of antiquity. Various themes are woven 
together: factual accuracy, the relation of fact and symbol, causation and 
explanation in the historical process, the discernment of the operations of the 
supernatural within it. The main interest lies in the apologetic tradition from 
Justin onwards, especially in Origen, Eusebius, Augustine, and Salvian. 
Origen’s disparagement of the merely historical is, perhaps, exaggerated; but 
the long appendix (161-92) on the Assumption of the B.V.M. indicates the 
author’s anxieties before all attempts to have interpretation without event. 
Eusebius’s work is seen as an annalist’s ‘straightforward chronicle’. An agreeable 
surprise is a chapter on history in early Christian art, the relevance of which is 
perhaps more apparent if it is taken closely with the final discussion of fact and 
symbol. But to the question in the text heading the first lecture (“Do not inter- 
pretations belong to God?’) the general impression of the book as a whole would 
suggest an affirmative answer. 

QuEENS’ COLLEGE, H. CHaApDwIick 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Four Great Heresies. By J. W. C. Wand. Pp. 139. London: Mowbray, 1955- 
8s. 6d. 

The terms in which the Christian faith is stated in the Church’s formularies 
are not easy for the layman to understand without some knowledge of the 
process of trial and error from which these formularies emerged. In this book, 
which contains his Lent Lectures for 1954, bishop Wand’s aim has been 
to make intelligible ‘the ideas which lay behind the four great heresies’. A 
possible way of attempting this would have been to concentrate upon the main 
themes and the language used to express them, so as to bring out the significance 
of the Church’s decisions for the faith of the Christian to-day. Dr. Wand chose 
the more ambitious course of tracing the history of Christian doctrine down to 
the Council of Chalcedon in some 40,000 words. How far he has been successful 
in giving the uninstructed reader a firm thread to guide him through the 
labyrinth is not easy to estimate. He has generally (though not always) avoided 
the pitfall of introducing technical terms unexplained; and in an Epilogue, 
regrettably brief, he has indicated some of the ways in which modern notions of 
personality call for a transposition of the ancient Christological formulae. He 
has taken account of such recent researches as those of Prestige, Kelly, and 
Sellers, and it would be unfair to grumble at a certain number of lapses from 
accuracy in details of no special importance. But it is rather more than an error 
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in detail when the Council of Alexandria of 362 is presented as though it were 
the result of the work of the Cappadocian Fathers, which at that time lay in the 
future, and credited with their definitive distinction of the terms Ousia and 
Hypostasis. Nor should even the most summary account of the passage from 
Ephesus to Chalcedon omit all mention of the Formulary of Re-union of 434— 
an omission which seems to have led to the unfortunate confusing of Cyril's 
letter to John of Antioch accepting the Formulary, to which Chalcedon gave 
ecumenical authority, with the Third letter to Nestorius and its famous anathe- 
mas, which had been acclaimed by the ‘Latrocinium’, but which, as the Mono- 
physites were later to complain, received no approval at Chalcedon. 

Trinity COLLEGE, J. Burnasy 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Decline of Rome and the Rise of Mediaeval Europe. By Solomon Katz. Pp. ix+ 
164+2 maps. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press; London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. 10s. 

The foreword of this work explains that ‘Mr. Katz chose first to focus his 
essay on the central narrative of the period and then succeeded in interweaving 
deft evaluations of critical points of major interpretations of the history’. In 
fact, however, Mr. Katz has little opportunity to display his virtuosity within 
the straitened compass of so brief a sketch. He attempts, in some one hundred 
and sixty pages of large print, to survey the history of the western world from the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius to the death of pope Gregory I, and the inevitable 
result is that he can offer little more than a series of short notes. Sixty-one lines, 
for instance, are devoted to ‘The Monastic Movement’ and rather less to 
‘Heresies’. 

Nevertheless, the course of events is outlined in clear and sensible fashion, 
with the help of a table of dates and two maps, and reasons are given for the 
Empire’s vitality as well as for its eventual collapse. Bureaucracy appears both 


on the credit and on the debit side, for it is described (22) as destroying local , 


self-government and hastening the process of civic decay, while later on 

(112) it is reckoned as one of the elements of strength which enabled Con- 

stantinople to repel the barbarian invasions. Katz quotes in a felicitous manner 

from a variety of sources and recognises the value of inscriptions on coins as 

expressing the mood, actual or desired, of the moment. He writes for beginners, 

who will find much to interest and instruct them in his serviceable little book. 
WorcESTER COLLEGE, R. L. P. Mitsurn 
OxForD 


The Writings of Bishop Patrick 1074-1084. By Aubrey Gwynn, S.J. (Scriptores 
Latini Hiberniae, I). Pp. 147. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced 
Studies, 1955. 25s. 

This book displays in small compass with great erudition some most 
interesting material: it augurs well for the series of which it is the first to appear. 
Father Gwynn has virtually discovered a new eleventh-century author. The 
five remaining Latin writings of bishop Patrick have not all been printed 
before and have not been ascribed to Patrick. Besides a clumsy but curious 
poem De mirabilibus Hiberniae, in which he was apparently translating Old 
Irish prose fables, there are two more finished didactic poems, De honore humane 
conditionis and De caduca vita (the latter with interlinear glosses) ; some allegorical 
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verses, also glossed, the editor thinks, by the author; and finally, a prose 
treatise, De tribus habitaculis animae with a verse prologue in Adonics. Fr. Gwynn 
provides his own accomplished translation of the poems and adds to the prose 
work the English version of one ‘R. S. 1585’, on whose identity he refuses to 
pronounce. The identification of Patrick was a very tricky matter, which Fr. 
Gwynn handles delicately and convincingly. A single manuscript establishes 
that the prose treatise (over 100 texts survive, with ascriptions to Augustine and 
Caesarius of Arles and others) is the work of the versifier. Some of the glosses, 
when compared with a list of Worcester monks in the Durham Liber Vitae, 
show that bishop Patrick was the author, that he had been a monk of Worcester, 
and that he wrote at least some of his works in Ireland. If these writings are 
neither in form nor content of the highest merit, none the less, they throw valu- 
able light on the state of literature and learning in Worcester and Dublin late in 
the eleventh century. Fr. Gwynn points to stylistic echoes of Vergil and shows 
how whole lines of the preface to De tribus habitaculis are taken from Paulinus of 
Nola. He also shows the Irish elements in Patrick’s latinity and the appearance 
of Hisperic words such as flammivomi, glaucicomos, tithis. Much of the theology is, 
as one would expect, Augustinian (perhaps at second hand), but the editor 
also notes a reliance upon Cassian, confirmed by the connection of a Cassian 
manuscript (MS. Hatton 23, of mid eleventh cent.) with Worcester and by the 
history of Patrick’s Worcester friend, Aldwin. Bishop Patrick is fortunate in 
having found an editor of such wide learning and ingenious scholarship to 
rescue him from oblivion. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 


Cistercians and Cluniacs: the Controversy between St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable. 
By M. D. Knowles. (Friends of Dr. Williams’s Library, Ninth Lecture, 
1955). Pp. 32. Oxford: University Press, 1955. 3s. 6d. 

Controversies, however painful to their participants, are often a godsend 
to the historian. For the history of medieval monasticism no controversy is more 
profitable to study than that which forms the subject of Professor Knowles’s 
lecture, and no one could have handled a difficult subject in a more judicious 
manner. As a Benedictine, he is able to write of this conflict over the true 
meaning of the monastic ideal with an understanding denied to the layman: 
but as an historian he is equipped to treat the rival utterances of Clairvaux 
and Cluny with an impartiality rarely achieved by one who is himself a monk. 
In fact, neither Peter the Venerable nor St. Bernard emerges unscathed from 
Professor Knowles’s scrutiny. But ‘their experience and their words remain’ for 
all who would understand ‘the crisis that divided the first white monks from the 
black’, and to those words of bitter experience there could be no better intro- 
duction than this wise and scholarly lecture. 

St. Joun’s CoLiece, H. M. Corvin 
OxForD 


The Chantry Certificates for Cornwall. Transcribed with an introduction by Law- 
rence S. Snell. (Documents towards a History of the Reformation in 
Cornwall, I). Pp. vi+58. Exeter: James Townsend, 1953. 12s. 6d. 

The first of a series of ‘Documents towards the History of the Reformation in 

Cornwall’ prints the returns (P.R.O. Augmentation Office, E. 301) of the 
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Commissioners appointed in 1546 to enquire into the working of the Chantries 
Act the previous year. In a brief and scholarly Introduction Mr. Snell analyses 
the position of the Cornish chantries revealed in the returns. They show 
considerable diversity of arrangement, from the smallest chantry like the 
stipendiary in Blisland or South Pederwen, to the prebendaries of Crantock 
or the priests of the Arundel Chapel in St. Columb. The cantarist, as a rule, 
had no cure of souls, but he might be required to help the vicar in the choir 
and do a certain amount of elementary teaching in the place. Here and there he 
is returned as ‘incumbent and scolemaster’. At St. Mary Weke Dame Percival’s | 
chantry was founded not only to provide a priest to pray for her soul 


‘but also that he, the sayd pryste do teache children freelye in A scole founded 
by the said dame percyvall not farr distant from the sayd p’ishe churche ... 
To fynde a mancyple also to instruct and teache children under the sayd 
scolemayster. .. .’ 


There are a few guild services and a number of obits, as well as small endow. 
ments for providing lamps and lights in churches. Under the Chantries Act the 
County Commissioners had power to assign pensions to chantry and stipendiary 
priests. Most of them, incumbents of the smaller chantries, got £4 to £6 or there- 
abouts. In an Appendix the Editor prints a roll of fees paid by the Exchequer 
to members of suppressed chantries and religious houses. This is a useful little 
compilation. 
Aut Souts CoLLeGE, OxFrorp E. F. Jacos 


The Age of Reformation. By E. Harris Harbison. Pp. ix +145. Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, 1955. 
10s. 

This narrative essay is part of an attempt ‘in the field of college texts’ to 
provide a series of essays in the development of Western civilisation from its 
origins in Israel and Greece to the eve of the French Revolution ‘designed to 
serve as the basic reading for one week in a semester course’. Mr. Harbison of! 
Princeton University has done his share of the work in competent and interest- 
ing fashion. He does not confine himself to the religious Reformation but deal 
with a broader theme: ‘the readjustment and reorganisation of ideas and 
institutions at every level which marked the period between the appearance of 
Luther (1517) and the deaths of Philip II of Spain (1598) and Elizabeth of 
England (1603)’. 

The virtues of the essay are many: its adequate treatment of the interplay 
of many forces, its detail which never obscures large movements, its genuine 
attempt to do justice to Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, its simple exposi- 
tion of the tangled politics of the period, its backward look to the Middle Ages 
and its forward look to to-day, and its wise judgements pithily expressed. It 
weaknesses lie within its necessarily limited range. It says too little for example 
about the Anabaptists or about Scotland and nothing about Scandinavia, and| 
its suggestions for further reading have some notable omissions even if we feel it 
unfair to compare them with H. J. Grimm’s admirable bibliography in Th 
Reformation Era, published in 1954. It achieves its purpose, however, and isa 


most useful simple introduction to the sixteenth century. 
LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, W. Gorpon RosiInson 
MANCHESTER 
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The Protestant Tradition: an Essay in Interpretation. By J. S. Whale. Pp. xv + 360. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1955. 21s. 

The former President of Cheshunt College and Headmaster of Mill Hill, 
now back in this country after his sojourn in Drew University, gives us a com- 
prehensive and scholarly book which is learned, vigorous and easy to read. It 
falls naturally into the first three parts which deal with Luther, Calvin and ‘The 
Sect-type’ in Protestantism, and not quite so naturally into a fourth part which 
is concerned with ‘modern issues’ and looks at the problems of toleration, of 
totalitarianism and of the divided Church in the light of his exposition of 
historical Protestantism. The book is a very good introduction to the history and 
theology of the Reformation and is marked by the insights, clarity, and mastery 
of epigrammatic phrase which one expects from Dr. Whale. The Lutheran 
theology is presented, for example, in a series of well-argued paradoxes—of law 
and gospel, of justification by faith alone, of the believing sinner’s assurance, and 
of gabe and aufgabe. The section on Calvin, with its chapters on system, doctrine, 
and churchmanship is especially penetrating and helpful (the author stands in 
the line of Calvinistic theology). As a Congregationalist, he is a Dissenter as 
well, and he gives a brief summary of the beginnings of Separatism and a 
sympathetic estimate of the ‘sect-type’ (using Troeltsch’s not very felicitous 
term); he does justice to the Anabaptist contribution to Nonconformity in this 
country. So far, the reader is safely and soundly guided. Opinions will differ 
and may differ violently on the fourth part of the book. Roman Catholics 
may well be shocked; the oecumenically minded may feel that Whale is 
half-hearted; those who are divided about state-establishment may each find 
him offering them only ‘the Sibylline books’ (p. 312). Even if the reader prefers 
the first three parts for their historical and theological grasp he cannot lightly 
ignore the fourth part which wrestles with problems of Church and State and 
the disunity of Christendom. This is a most important book for which the author 
deserves our gratitude. 

LANCASHIRE COLLEGE, W. Gorpon Rosinson 
MANCHESTER 


Luther im Spiegel der deutschen Geistesgeschichte: mit ausgewdahlten Texten von Lessing 
bis zur Gegenwart. By Heinrich Bornkamm. Pp. 357. Heidelberg: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1955. DM. 21.00. 

The subjective strain in modern historians almost suggests that we can learn 
less from history than from the history of historians. In the field of Reforma- 
tion studies it has been a commonplace since the time of Karl Holl that Luther 
study and Luther interpretation must go hand in hand. And it has long been 
recognised that almost every generation since the sixteenth century has made 
its own Luther. More recently Adolf Herte gave us three volumes in which he 
summarised over five hundred catholic accounts of Luther during four cen- 
turies: Horst Stephan traced the varying facets of Luther’s life and work 
portrayed within the Lutheran Church: and E. W. Zeeden produced a valuable, 
if somewhat one-sided collection of citations and interpretations by many 
thinkers within and without the protestant churches, this again, by a catholic. 
Now Heinrich Bornkamm, the chief of the German historians in Luther 
studies since Heinrich Boehmer, has produced a single volume tracing in a 
hundred succinct and valuable pages the changing interpretation of Luther 
from the Enlightenment down to Kierkegaard and Barth on the protestant, 
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and to Joseph Lortz and Dr. Hessen among recent catholic studies. The rest of 
the book is an anthology of comments on Luther, many of them one-sided, very 


often critical, but intensely interesting and valuable for those who in their ' 


attempt to reassess the giant reformer know that what other historians have 
thought about him, and thought to see in him in other days, is an essential part 
of the total evidence which has to be considered. 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Gorpon Rupp 


Schweizer Urspriinge des anglikanischen Staatskirchentums. By Helmut Kressner, 
(Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, Nr. 170, Jahrgang 
59, Heft 1). Pp. 136. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1953. DM. 12.00. 

The doctrine of the identity of Church and State, set forth in classical form 
by Hooker and for at least a century afterwards regarded by most Anglicans as 
almost a dogma of faith, has more than one source. As the author of this book 
recognises, it derives very largely from the theory of undivided allegiance to the 
Crown which was the principle of the Henrician Reformation. But we are apt 
to forget that a struggle akin to that between the rigid Calvinistic Puritans and 
the defenders of the Royal Supremacy took place on the continent. The Swiss 
Reformation was vexed by the disputes between Zwinglians, for whom State 
and Church were one, and Calvinists, for whom, although identical in member- 
ship, Church and State were two different organisations of the community with 
independent rights. Dr. Kressner’s thesis is that the classical Anglican view, 
which he finds first explicitly stated by Whitgift, owes much to the Zwinglian 
theory to which it is akin. After Zwingli’s death this was given currency, in 
controversy with Calvinism, by Wolfgang Musculus and he is able to show that 
both he and Rudolf Gualter influenced Whitgift, who, despite his insular 
background, was not unacquainted with continental theology. The archbishop, 
in fact, found the Zwinglians valuable allies against the Puritans of the Cal- 
vinistic school, both in their insistence upon the right of the State to order 


religion and in their opposition to the Calvinist doctrine that the Presbyterian | 


system was enjoined by Scripture. Interesting and valuable as the book is, it 
suffers somewhat from repetitiveness and a diffuse style; it could have made its 
point more succinctly. It is a pity, too, that the author did not pay more 
attention to the influence of Zwinglianism upon England in the time of Edward 
VI and to the importance of Cranmer’s views upon Church and State upon 
English thought; one is left almost with the impression that Whitgift discovered 
the Zwinglian polity by himself. Dr. Kressner is in fact clearly less at home in 
English than in continental history, as his bibliography shows; it is perhaps 
significant that he gives Whitgift’s birthplace as “Grimsbay in Lancshire’ 
(sic) (p. 109, n. 3). Nevertheless his painstaking work is welcome to all students 
of the English Reformation. 

UnIversITy COLLEGE, Tuomas M. ParKER 

OxFoRD 


A Descriptive Report on the Quarter Sessions, Other Official, and Ecclesiastical Records 
in the Custody of the County Councils of West and East Sussex with a Guide to the 
Development and Historical Interest of the Archives. (Record Publication No. 2). 
Pp. xii+212. Chichester: West Sussex County Council; Lewes: East 
Sussex County Council, 1954. n. p. 

This book describes the contents of three Record Offices—the two County 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Offices of East and West Sussex at Lewes and Chichester, and the Diocesan 
Record Office at Chichester. The task needed to be done and it has been done 
well. The records have been dealt with, quite rightly, by classes rather than 
under the office in which they now happen to be preserved, although their 
present location is clearly indicated in every case. There is a general introduction 
to each main group of records, each of which is then divided into classes. The 
number and physical type of documents in each class, with the years they cover, 
are given as sub-headings and these sub-headings are followed by brief descrip- 
tions. 

It is particularly pleasing to see that when the first date of a class of docu- 
ments does not mark the beginning of an unbroken series this fact is explicitly 
stated. Again, although the introductory sections are inevitably brief, they 
rarely descend to the jejune, while the descriptions of the Quarter Sessions 
Records are outstandingly good. Only on the first page does brevity produce 
a misleading implication; Sussex, of course, was divided into hundreds, rapes 
and administrative divisions in that, and not the reverse, order. 

The index is also reliable. It is not purely a Subject Index, as it is described, 
but a select index was essential and the standard of indexing is high, although 
there should be an entry under Felpham cross-referring to Bognor and Felpham 
level, as is correctly done in similiar cases. 

The addition, as Appendices, of extracts from two manuscripts in the 
British Museum and the Public Record Office serves no useful purpose and 
slightly lowers the high scholarly standard of the work. It is, of course, essential 
to remember the whole time that local records should not be studied in vacuo 
and that they must be supplemented by those in the central repositories. 
This, however, is not the professed purpose of the Appendices, which seem to 
have been chosen quite arbitrarily to illustrate very minor points. The trans- 
scription is not faultless, especially that of the second one, while, as compensation 
for the omission of its folio reference, it has been given a pair of square brackets 
which neither appear in the original nor could have any possible significance. 

There are errors in this book, but they are small. There can be no question 
that it admirably achieves its object of making known what records the three 
repositories contain and what searchers may expect to find in these records. 
Their subject matter is wide, although only the Diocesan Office has any 
medieval records. It is to be hoped that it will be possible to keep this volume 
up to date by the periodical publication of new accessions to all three offices in, 
for example, Sussex Notes and Queries. 

Pustic REcorD OFFICE, R. F. Hunnisett 
LonDON 


Gloucestershire Marriage Allegations, 1637-1680 (with Surrogate Allegations to 1694). 
Edited by Brian Frith. Pp. xxxiv + 281. Bristol: Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Archaeological Society, 1954. 25s. 

This volume is the second in a series of Bristol and Gloucestershire records 
issued by the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. The first 
volume, issued in 1952, was a calendar of Marriage Bonds for the diocese of 
Bristol, 1637-1700. The present volume is a calendar of Marriage Allegations for 
the diocese of Gloucester, 1637-80, together with surrogate allegations up to 
1694. 

When parties wished to be married without the calling of banns, one of them 
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would go before the Chancellor and make an allegation which, in the period whe: 
covered by this volume, would be to the effect that parental consent had been myst 
given, that no let or impediment existed to bar the intended marriage, and that of m 
no suit was pending touching an impediment; this allegation was required by C 


No. CIII of the Canons of 1604. Moreover, issue of the licence to marry was _p, 1: 
conditional on provision of security by means of bond, of which the conditions organ 
were those required in the allegation and also that the marriage would take did o 
place in the parish church or chapel where one of the parties lived, and between Bapti 
the canonical hours; this form of bond was required by No. CII of the 1604 had 1. 


Canons. Allegations and bonds were thus closely connected, but the exact — Sg 

relation cannot be stated for these two dioceses at this time because for Bristol Bir 

there survive bonds but no allegations (volume i), and for Gloucestershire 

allegations but no bonds (volume ii). John . 
The allegations are prefaced by an Introduction in which the editor pleads 

that these records may be used not only by the genealogist but also by the social TI 


historian. Marriages by licence were popular, and the allegations record occu- _ poet, | 
pations ranging from Lord (1), Principal of Gloucester Hall (1), Baronet (2) and _thoug! 
Gentleman (586), to Husbandman (328) and Yeoman (1948). Mr. Firth to the 
suggests cautiously that these facts might help to provide an occupational census compr 
of the county. He might, more adventurously, have attempted to relate these _ needs 
figures to those given by A. J. and R. H. Tawney in ‘An occupational census of __nevert 
the Seventeenth Century’ (Economic History Review, v. (1934), 59-63), which are way m 
based on John Smyth’s Muster Roll of 1608 for the county of Gloucestershire. ment z 
The General Editor, Mr. McGrath, has provided an interesting note on the _ giant. 
History of Marriage Licences which should, perhaps, be read first. He tracesthe Trin 
licence from its uncertain and disputed origin in the thirteenth or fourteenth Cam 
century, through the agitation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 


the abuse of licences in clandestine marriages was a constant source of com- homas 
plaint, to Lord Hardwicke’s Act ‘for the better preventing Clandestine Mar- 12s 
riages’. The book is supplied with helpful Appendixes and Indexes. The 
EXETER COLLEGE, G. D. G. Hatt | studies « 
OxFrorD United | 
full-leng 


The Beginnings of Quakerism. By the late William C. Braithwaite. 2nd ed. revised in the C 
by Henry J. Cadbury. Pp. xxviii +607 +3 maps. Cambridge: University ation sai 
Press, 1955. 25S. and S.P. 

Braithwaite’s The Beginnings of Quakerism was first published in 1912, and ij oftheir s 
still regarded as the standard work on the rise and early fortunes of the Quaker tive in th 
movement. A good deal of research, however, has been done since 1912, and in Engla: 
its fruits are embodied in this revision by Henry J. Cadbury, of the Harvari| vival oj 

Divinity School. The volume has a preface by L. Hugh Doncaster, of Wood- intellectu 

brooke College, Selly Oak, Birmingham. The Introduction by Rufus M. Jons| Bray; 

which appeared in the original edition has been omitted ‘on the ground thai and an e 

recent studies have, in the minds of a number of scholars, put Quakerism in: frst up te 

rather different light’. wards. In 

The text has been only slightly altered at a few points, and the main valut Worship ¢ 
of the revision is to be found in the 42 pages of Additional Notes. These contaii| 1d abov 
useful further information, as well as mentioning many works which have beet 2onthly < 

published since Braithwaite’s book first appeared. The original Appendices ar But B 

included, and three of the four maps. Perhaps the point of chief interest is tha in additic 
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SHORT NOTICES 


whereas Braithwaite and earlier writers emphasised the influence of continental 
mystics on the Quakers and their English predecessors, ‘the indigenous character 
of most Quaker phenomena’ is now recognised. 
One mis-statement in the original edition has gone without correction. On 

p. 12 it is stated that the first Particular or Calvinistic Baptist Society ‘was 
organised in Southwark in 1616 under the leadership of Henry Jacob’. Jacob 
did organise a Congregational Church in Southwark in 1616, but the Particular 
Baptists came into being as a secession from this Church in 1633, after Jacob 
had left it. Jacob himself was not a Baptist. 

SELLY Oak COLLEGEs, The late F. J. SmirHen 

BIRMINGHAM 


john Milton. By Kenneth Muir. Pp. x +196 +4 illustrations. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1955. 10s. 6d. 

This is a brief but excellent introduction to Milton—to the man and to the 
poet, but not to the thinker, except in so far as it is necessary to understand his 
thought in order to make judgements upon his art. The number of pages devoted 
to the form of Paradise Lost greatly exceeds those devoted to its matter. It is 
compressed, coherent, swift-moving, entertaining, and directed to a public which 
needs to be told that presbyter and priest have a common derivation. It is 
nevertheless based on wide reading and scholarship, contains in its unobtrusive 
way much discerning criticism, and is marked with an agreeable understate- 
ment and restraint. One needs someone self-effacing to introduce one to a 
giant. 

Trinity HALL, Owen CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 


Thomas Bray. By H. P. Thompson. Pp. vii+120. London: S.P.C.K., 1954. 
12s. 6d. 

The way for this admirable biography has been prepared by the careful 
studies of Dr. S. McCullock, Dr. E. L. Pennington and Dr. F. J. Klinberg of the 
United States, and by the late Mr. J. W. Lydekker of S.P.G. Mr. Thompson’s 
full-length biography is very welcome, for Thomas Bray, but little remembered 
in the Church of England, is called without exaggeration one of our post reform- 
ation saints. Bray’s life-work was not only to found the great societies of S.P.C.K. 


| and S.P.G. but to help the clergy of the seventeenth century, by the deepening 
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of their spiritual lives and the reading of sound theology, to become more effec- 
tive in their ministry. His method was partly by the provision of lending libraries 
in England and America, by the writing of books for their guidance, and by the 
revival of rural deaneries with the holding of regular meetings to stimulate their 
intellectual and spiritual life. 

Bray also rightly gave his attention to young people. He was a born teacher, 
and an early child psychologist. He grouped his young folk into three stages, 
frst up to nine years, then from nine to thirteen, and then from thirteen on- 
wards. In this third period his aim was to train young people as leaders in the 
worship of the congregation, well instructed in the principles of Christianity, 
and above all to form the nucleus of a body of communicants for whom a 
monthly and if possible a weekly communion would be needed. 

But Bray’s work for the Church was by no means confined to England. 
ln addition to founding the two great societies, the Society for the Promotion 
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of Christian Knowledge and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, as 
Commisary of Maryland he worked with amazing zeal and considerable 
success in instilling fresh life in the Church of America and preparing the way 
for its organisation under diocesan bishops in the eighteenth century. As 
rector of Sheldon and later at St. Botolph, Aldgate, he showed himself the ideal 
parish priest. 

St. MARGARET’s VICARAGE, R. D. Mrpp.Leton 

OxFoRD 


Sparks among the Stubble. By Margaret Cropper. Pp. xiii +226. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1955. 12s. 6d. 

The sparks are William Law, Robert Nelson, William Wilberforce, Hannah 
More, John Newton, Thomas Bray, and Robert Walker the old parson of 
Dunnerdale. The stubble is English society of the eighteenth century, alleged 
by the blurb to be ‘untroubled by thoughts of holiness’. These portraits, though 
conventional in spirit, are drawn without pomp and with a gentle sympathy. 
The little biographies are informed with that critical and sober kind of piety 
which wishes to edify with the truth. The author prefers Law’s mystical writings 
to the Serious Call. 

Trinity HALL, OweEN CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 


Joshua Watson: the Story of a Layman 1771-1855. By A. B. Webster. (Church 


j 


Historical Society Publication). Pp. 176 +map. London: S.P.C.K., 1954. | 


15s. 

This book is a small mine of information about the Hackney Phalanx and 
the tradition of spirituality in which it expressed itself, the relationships between 
some of the leaders of the Oxford Movement in the very early days and the 
divergencies of the policies adopted by those whose aim it was to preserve the 
distinctive and traditional nature of the Church against the attacks of latitudi- 
narianism, pan-protestantism and so forth. We are given a very full picture of 


Watson’s part in the early work of the National Society, the Incorporated » 


Church Building Society, the Additional Curates Society, the S.P.G. and the 
S.P.C.K. Has the author forgotten his intention to include some matter on the 
Clergy Orphan Corporation ? If not, the references to it are meagre and it has 
been omitted from the index. In the chapter on the Church in India one is 
more than once left in doubt about the extent of Watson’s influence. We are 


given a large canvas here and one gets the impression that Watson was 


painted in first and then rather lost amongst a wealth of detail in the 
background and foreground. 

The style of the book is not altogether easy and some of the references are 
incomplete. It includes some important and hitherto unpublished letters of 


William Wordsworth, Pusey and Newman and also appendices consisting of , 


formerly unpublished correspondence in the Inge papers on early missionary 
matters. 
THE VICARAGE, T.4G._ 5. Nias 
UrTrToxeTER, STAFFs. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


A Study of the Movement for German National Parishes in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
(1787-1802). By V. J. Fecher, S.V.D. (Analecta Gregoriana, LX XVII). 
Pp. xxxi + 283. Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1955, n. p. 

An episode which finds no place in a copious popular work like Burt’s 
‘Philadelphia: Holy Experiment’ may none the less furnish material for a 
doctoral thesis in a notable historical series. The writer’s lively and aggressive 
style combined with an evident desire to be fair even in his most controversial 
mood may evoke an indulgent smile at a somewhat ‘pereant qui ante’ attitude. 
He tells in 266 pages the story of a struggle in the Roman Catholic religious 
history of Pennsylvania and Maryland which has importance not so much now 
for the conflict of personalities, depicted or imagined with vigorous touches, as 
for the underlying principles of canon and municipal Law. It is the discussion of 
these and continuance for so long in a land where Roman Catholic ‘parishes’ 
did not as yet exist which raises the ‘national’ issues in relation to St. Mary’s and 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia and St. Peter’s and St. John’s, Baltimore (curiously 
omitted from the Index) above the level of a series of squabbles in which the 
first Roman Catholic bishop of Baltimore, the Sacred Congregation De Propa- 
ganda Fide, ‘ex S.J.s’, O.F.M. Cap.s, O.S.B.s, stolid German-American lay 
trustees and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania are all by turns involved in a 
manner more exciting than edifying, though the judgement of a detached 
observer will probably incline on the whole in favour of Dr. Carroll, the bishop, 
in view of all his difficulties. Authorities are liberally quoted not only in trans- 
lations but with the original texts for checking. Bearing in mind a famous 
observation of St. Francis to a confrére the author might have remembered that 
‘unus episcopus’ is not always best rendered from ‘base and infamous Latin’ by 
‘one bishop’, and amid such a wealth of detail it may be regretted that he is not 
a better reader of proofs. 

Curist CHURCH, CLAUDE JENKINS 
OxFoRD 


A History of Training for the Ministry of the Church of England in England and Wales 
from 1800 to 1874: with an Introduction from 1539 to 1799 and an Appendix of 
Notes on Training for the Ministry of the Anglican Communion outside England and 

Wales from 1539 to 1874. By F. W. B. Bullock. Pp. viii + 164. St. Leonards- 
on-Sea: Budd & Gillatt, 1955. 20s. 

Dr. Bullock has already given us two volumes on The History of Ridley Hall 
(Cambridge, 1941 and 1953). In them he gives not only a detailed history of the 
Hall but also a considerable amount of material relating to theological colleges 
in general and to theological training. It is part of this secondary material in his 
earlier volumes, which Dr. Bullock here amplifies and which will be acceptable 
to many readers to whom a detailed history of a particular theological college 
would not be so interesting. 

The need for a work of this sort is great. In view of the shortage of ordinands 
and the crucial position held by the ministry in the life of the Church, it is sur- 
prising that so few Anglicans have of late years paid serious attention to the 
subject. There have been occasional reports and pamphlets. But here, for the 
first time, is a pointer to a full and comprehensive consideration of training for 
the ministry of the Church of England. For the present volume is a pointer to 
the questions we want to ask rather than the answers themselves. Briefly and 
hurriedly we are taken over the years 1539 to 1799 and shown what was said 
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and done during that period. The ample references would form an excellent 
bibliography for any one wishing to furnish the shelves of a theological college 
library with books on this important subject. 

In more leisurely manner we are taken over the years 1800-1874. But the 
strictly chronological treatment of the material rarely allows us a sufficiently 
long consideration of any particular aspect. We have much material indicated 
on the theological training at universities and on the foundation of theological 
colleges. But we miss completely any consideration of such a vital problem as the 
nature of vocation to the ministry. Is there such a thing as an Anglican doctrine 
of vocation ? Another omission is any reference to the use of Ember seasons, and 
the rise of retreats before ordination. 

Finally we have a brief and valuable appendix on training for the ministry 
in parts of the Anglican Communion from 1539 to 1874 outside the provinces 
of Canterbury, York and Wales. One tantalising aspect of the book to the reader 
outside the university will be the difficulty of access to many of the references 
we find. Is there not place for a corpus of such material somewhat like More 
and Cross, Anglicanism? It might be called The Anglican Ordinand. 

Hoty Trinity VICARAGE, FREDERICK BussBy 
BoURNEMOUTH 


St. Paul’s in its Glory: a Candid History of the Cathedral 1831-1911. By G. L. 
Prestige. Pp. xix + 262 +11 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 21s. 
Church and Parish: studies in Church Problems, illustrated from the Parochial History of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. By Charles Smyth. (The Bishop Paddock 
Lectures for 1953-4). Pp. xvii +262 +6 illustrations. London: S.P.C.K., 

1955: 17s. 6d. 

It can be but seldom that two books appear so widely different in style and 
treatment which yet so fully repay reading side by side or with frequent cross- 
reference from one to the other. Those who can remember attending lectures in 
the old Chapter House of St. Paul’s and exploring its purlieus, or listening with 
astonishment to startling descriptions from the lips of Mr. John Burns of condi- 
tions and scenes in Westminster which he included among the reminiscences of 
his own boyhood, will find themselves back in a world which to the modern 
generation may well seem almost incredible. In both books the selection of 
details of the story is admirably made and leaves that satisfactory impression of 
how greatly the author has enjoyed making it which helps so much to the 
making of a readable book. If some may smile a little at titles chosen ad cap- 
tandum and choices of dates and topics which, even if arbitrary, so conveniently 
evade difficulties, each deserves none the less to be recognised as a notable 
contribution to the history of the subject. While, generally speaking, both writers 
bear adequate testimony to the labours of predecessors, each may fairly be 
credited with opening up sources of information hitherto unused. Dr. Prestige 
praematura morte peremptus, to whom the present Dean of St. Paul’s pays a generous 
tribute in a prefatory memoir, tells the story of St. Paul’s from the advent as 
canon of Sydney Smith (some characteristically amusing letters from whom 
are given in an appendix) in 1831 to the death of dean Gregory in 1911. Like 
Scott Holland, who is one of Dr. Prestige’s heroes, Sydney Smith sometimes 
allowed jocosity to outstep decorum, but even if we refrain from quoting the 
jibe at dissenters which accompanies it, the mot that ‘if there is a pure and ele- 
vated pleasure in this world, it is the roast pheasant and bread sauce’ deserves 
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SHORT NOTICES 


to be placed beside the famous celestial vision of ‘eating pdté-de-foie-gras to the 
sound of trumpets’. Dr. Prestige’s volume being domestic includes virgers and 
vicars choral and choir boys as well as fabric and decoration. Canon Smyth is 
concerned with ‘Citizen and Churchman’, ‘the Church under Persecution’, 
‘Religious Education’, ‘New Wine and Old Bottles’, ‘the Church and Liberalism’ 
and even ‘the Prodigality and Carefulness of God’, with a most valuable series 
of notes and appendices. The ‘small but intelligent company of admirers of 
the writings of Mr. G. M. Young’ (the description is his own) will study with 
interest the estimate of cardinal Newman no less than the comment on a 
manifesto of cardinal Wiseman or the accounts in both volumes of Henry 
Hart Milman. 

Curist Cuurcn, CLAUDE JENKINS 

OxForRD 


Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition. By Derrick Sherwin Bailey. 
Pp. xii + 181. London: Longmans, Green, 1955. 15s. 

The problem of homosexuality is much with us to-day and is one with which 
the priest, the doctor, the social worker and, not least, the lawyer are deeply 
concerned. The problem is not only psychological (as is often assumed) but 
moral, social and legal, and its solution demands first of all an exact under- 
standing of what the tradition upon which our present laws and public opinion 
are founded is. 

The present book is a careful examination of all the relevant factors of that 
tradition in the Bible, Roman law, the Fathers, Canon law and ecclesiastical 
enactments, the penitentials and medieval pronouncements. ‘I have not carried 
this general account’, says Dr. Bailey, ‘beyond the end of the Middle Ages 
because it does not appear that the tradition has undergone any significant 
alterations since that time—although various legal and other modifications 
have occurred which have affected judicial practice and, to a limited extent, 
public opinion. But having particularly in mind the situation in Britain, I have 
added a chapter on the English law.’ 

Dr. Bailey is to be congratulated upon an admirable and interesting book, 
which is clear, scholarly and completely objective; correcting many miscon- 
ceptions (including the homosexual interpretation of the Sodom story) which 
have gained wide currency with unfortunate results and providing the reader 
with all he needs to know concerning the traditional and legal factors of the 
present situation. 

THE DEANERY, F. P. Hart n 
WELLs, SOMERSET 


The Externals of the Catholic Church: a Handbook of Catholic Usage. By John F. 
Sullivan. Pp. xii+402+13 illustrations. London: Longmans, Green, 
1955. 18s. 6d. 

The first edition of this book appeared in America in 1917. Changes in 
Roman Catholic practice and discipline demanded a new edition, revised and 
largely rewritten by Fr. John C. O’Leary in 1951; it is this later edition of the 
well-known work of Mgr. Sullivan, further edited to conform to English usage 
where it differs from American, that has now appeared in England, furnished 
with a new index and the original illustrations by William Cladek. As a text- 
book of instruction for Roman Catholic seminarists and laity it is probably 
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unequalled in the English tongue. Non-Roman Catholics who want information 
about Church government, the administration of the sacraments, the Mass, the 
liturgical year, the sacramentals, or Roman Catholic liturgical books and 
devotions and their historical origins will find here a concise and authoritative 
guide, written without bias or controversial purpose. An excellent introduction 
to the subject, but unfortunately lacking any bibliography or directions for 
further reading. 
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Notes and News 





Institute of Research and Study 
in Medieval Canon Law 


An Institute of Research and Study in Medieval Canon Law was founded 
in Washington, D.C., U.S.A., in May 1955. It is an autonomous corporation, 
privately endowed, to serve as a centre for promoting and co-ordinating the 
scientific investigation of medieval canon law and, in particular, the prepara- 
tion of critical editions of the works of medieval decretists and decretalists, 
together with a new edition of the Decretum Gratiani. 

The foundation of the Institute was made possible by the generous aid of 
American benefactors. It is governed by a board of directors, consisting of the 
Hon. John J. Burns (New York), Rev. Professor John Tracy Ellis (Washington), 
Professor Stephan Kuttner (Washington), Professor Gaines Post (Madison, 
Wis.), Rev. Dr. J. Joseph Ryan (Brighton, Mass.), Dr. Theodore H. Thiesing 
(New York), and Mr. Eugene P. Willging (Washington). Dr. Kuttner, elected 
as president for a term of five years, is in charge of directing the policies and 
research of the Institute. The board has appointed Dr. Brian Tierney 
(Washington) as assistant secretary. The Institute has its headquarters at 
620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, D.C., in offices placed at its 
disposal by The Catholic University of America. 

The Institute will enjoy the counsel of an international Board of Advisers 
and the co-operation of corresponding members and other collaborating 
scholars from many lands. These include Anselmo M. Albareda, O.S.B. 
(Vatican Library), Ramon Bidagor, S.J. (Gregorian University, Rome), 
Lowrie J. Daly, S.J. (St. Louis University), Giuseppe Forchielli (University of 
Bologna), Gérard Fransen (University of Louvain), Walther Holtzmann 
(German Historical Institute, Rome), Richard W. Hunt (Bodleian Library, 
Oxford), Ernst H. Kantorowicz (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton), 
Gabriel Le Bras (University of Paris), Terence P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. (Pont. 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto), Charles R. D. Miller (Mediaeval 
Academy of America), Klaus Mérsdorf (Institute of Canon Law, University of 
Munich), Willibald M. Pléchl (University of Vienna), Roscoe Pound (Harvard 
University), Jacqueline Rambaud-Buhot (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris), 
Msgr. Edward G. Roelker (Catholic University of America), Alfons M. 
Stickler, S.D.B. (Pont. Ateneo Salesiano, Turin), Samuel E. Thorne (Yale 
University), Walter Ullmann (University of Cambridge). 

The Institute does not exclude from its purview the study of canonical 
collections prior to Gratian, but will primarily concentrate on the writings of 
the classical period, especially the century between Gratian and Gregory IX. 

As regards the works of the medieval decretists and decretalists, the first 
group of texts to be prepared for edition includes the following: 


Amb:rosius, Summa decretalium.—H. Schmiedinger (Rome). 
Brocarda de praesumptionibus (‘Perpendiculum’).—R. Motzenbacker (Munich). 
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Damasus, Summa decretalium.—H. Schmiedinger (Rome). 

Honorius, Summa quaestionum.—S. Kuttner (Washington). 

Huguccio, Summa decretorum.—A. Stickler, S.D.B. (Turin), with G. 
Catalano and C. Leonardi (Rome), L. Prosdocimi (Milan), R. 
Schramm, O.S.A. (Rome), G. Sesto (Turin), G. Zanetti (Sassari). 

Quaestiones Claustroneoburgenses.—W. Pléchl (Vienna). 

Ricardus Anglicus, Summa quaestionum.—W. Ullmann (Cambridge). 

Ricardus Anglicus, Distinctiones, Brocarda, and Summa brevis.—J. Watt 
(Dublin). 

Simon de Bisignano, Summa decretorum.—T. P. McLaughlin, C.S.B. 
(Toronto) and A. Stickler, S.D.B. (Turin). 

Stephanus Tornacensis, Summa decretorum.—W. Pléchl (Vienna). 

Summa ‘Animal est substantia®—A. J. De Groot, O.P. (Louvain) and 
R. Schramm, O.S.A. (Rome). 

Summa ‘Antiquitate et tempore’.—P. Legendre (Paris). 

Summa ‘Elegantius in iure divino’.—G. Fransen (Louvain). 

Summa ‘Et est sciendum’.—G. Fransen (Louvain). 

Summa ‘Imperatorie matestatis’ and related works.—K. Weinzierl (Munich). 

Summa ‘Ius aliud divinum’.—P. Huizing, S.J. (Rome). 

Summa ‘Omnis qui iuste iudicat’.—R. Benson (Princeton). 

Summa ‘Prima primi’ and related works.—S. Kuttner and B. Tierney 
(Washington). 

Summa ‘Sicut vetus testamentum’.—P. Huizing, S.J. (Rome). 

Inventory of Quaestiones disputatae.—G. Fransen (Louvain). 


* * * * 


Commission Internationale d’ Histoire Eccléstastique 
Comparée au sein du C.I.S.H. 


Under the Constitution adopted at the Tenth International Congress held 
at Rome in September 1955 a new bureau was established as follows: 


Président: R. P. Willaert, Doyen de la Faculté Universitaire de Namur, 
59, Rue de Bruxelles, Namur (Belgique). 

Vice-Présidents : Dr. G. Ritter, prof. 4 Université de Fribourg en Brisgau, 
48 Mozartstrasse, Friburg in Br. (Allemagne). 
M. R. Pallanque, Doyen de la Faculté des Lettres d’Aix-Marseille 
(B. du Rhone), France. 


Secrétaires : Dr. L. E. Halkin, prof. a Université de Liége, 41, Rue du Péry, 


Liége (Belgique). 
M. M. Pacaut, Maitre de conférences a |’Institut d’études politiques 
de Paris, 36 bis, Rue de la Muette, Maisons-Laffite (S.-O.), France. 
Trésorier: Dr. J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, prof. a Université de 
Leyde, 40 Rapenburg, Leiden (Pays-Bas). 
The British National Commission has the following officers: 


Chairman: C. W. Dugmore (Manchester). 

Secretary: E. Gordon Rupp (Cambridge). 
Various sous-commissions have been set up to further research and inter- 
national collaboration in specialised fields of Church History and representa- 
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tives have been nominated by the different national Commissions. The British 
representatives are as follows: 


G. (a) Study of the Gregorian Reformation: Dr. Walter Ullmann, Trinity College, 
R. Cambridge. 
. (b) Projected Bibliography of Papal Documents: acting as correspondent, 
Professor C. R. Cheney, F.B.A., Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 
Jatt (c) Bibliography of the Reformation (A.D. 1500-) : The Rev. Dr. E. G. Rupp, 
; 193, Milton Road, Cambridge. 
5B. (d) The Counter-Reformation: H. O. Evennett, Esq., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
(e) Ecclesiastical Cartography: Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph, Curator in Aerial 
and Photography, Sidgwick Avenue, Cambridge. 


* * * * 


The Editor and the members of the Advisory Committee wish to acknow- 

ledge with gratitude the receipt of a substantial grant from the Nuffield Trustees, 

ch). ' through the British Academy, which will enable them to increase the size of 
this Journal by 16 pages per issue, beginning with the present number, and to 

add to its usefulness in various ways in the service of scholarship in the future. 


mey * * * * 
Corrigenda 
Vol. VI. No. 2. p. 183, lines 22-3. For Prideand’s read Prideaux’s 
p. 223, note, line 1. For ennoblie read ennoblié, 
line 2. For se read de 

held 

mur, 

gau, 

seille 

Péry, 

ques 

ace. 

é de 

nter- 

enta- 
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A.-B. LUNDEQUISTSKA BOKHANDELN (UppsALaA); Otro HarrassowiTz (Wizs- 
BADEN): Sven Goransson, Den synkretistiska striden i Sverige 1660-1664: 
der synkretistische Streit in Schweden 1660-1664 (Uppsala Universitets 


Arsskrift, 6), 1952, xi+438 pp., Swedish Kr. 24.00; Sven Géransson, « 


De svenska studieresorna och den religiésa kontrollen: fran reformationstiden till 
frihetstiden: die Studienreisen der Schweden und die religiise Kontrolle derselben 
wahrend der Zeit des Konfessionalismus (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 8), 
1951, ix +204 pp., Swedish Kr. 10.00. 


A. & C. Biack: Powel Mills Dawley, John Whitgift and the Reformation (Hale © 


Lectures 1953), 1955, Xii +251 pp., 15s.; T. M. Parker, Christianity and the 
State in the Light of History (Bampton Lectures), 1955, vii +178 pp., 21s. 

AKADEMIE (BERLIN): Walter C. Till, Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen 
Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur, LX), 1955, xiv +328 pp., DM. 54.00. 

Autmgvist & WIKSELLS BoxTrycKERI (Uppsata): Sven Géransson, Den 
Europeiska Konfessionspolitikens Upplisning: Religion och utrikespolitik under 
Karl X Gustav 1654-1660 (Publications of the Swedish Society of Church 
History, II. New Series, 9), 1955, 344 pp., n.p.; Sven Géransson, Ortodoxi 
och synkretism i Sverige 1647-1660, 1950, xii + 527 pp., n.p. 

ATHLONE Press: Avrom Saltman, Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury (University 
of London Historical Studies, II), 1956, xvi +594 pp., 50s. 

Bupp & Giuiatt: F. W. B. Bullock, A History of Training for the Ministry of the 
Church of England in England and Wales from 1800 to 1874: with an Intro- 
duction from 1539 to 1799 and an Appendix of Notes on Training for the Ministry 
of the Anglican Communion outside England and Wales from 1539 to 1874, 
1955, Vili + 164 pp., 20s. 

CAMBRIDGE University Press: Peter Hunter Blair, An Introduction to Anglo- 
Saxon England, 1956, xvi+382 pp. +16 plates+9 maps +7 text-figures, 
30s.; the late William C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, 2nd ed. 
revised by Henry J. Cadbury, 1955, xxviii+607 pp.+3 maps, 25s.; 
Dom David Knowles, The Religious Orders in England, Vol. 11: The End of 


the Middle Ages, 1955, xii + 407 pp., 458.; Norman Sykes, Old Priest and New ’ 


Presbyter: Episcopacy and Presbyterianism since the Reformation with especial 
relation to the Churches of England and Scotland (Gunning Lectures 1953-54 
and Edward Cadbury Lectures 1954-55), 1956, viii +266 pp., 27s. 6d.; 
Brian Tierney, Foundations of the Conciliar Theory: the Contribution of the 
Medieval Canonists from Gratian to the Great Schism (Cambridge Studies in 


Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, IV), 1955, xi + 280 pp., 27s. 6d.; , 


J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition: an Essay in Interpretation, 1955, xv + 
360 pp., 21s. 

CaTHouic Unrversiry OF AMERICA Press (WAsHINGTON): Mother Mary 
Alice Gallin, O.S.U., Ethical and Religious Factors in the German Resistance 
to Hitler, 1955, X +231 pp., $2.50. 
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doctrine et d’histoire, Tome 1: Doctrine, 1955, 282 pp., Belgian Frs. 170. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND: Interim Report of the Special Commission on Baptism, 1955, 

54 Pp-, 2s. 

CuurcH Historica Society (PHmapetpnia, U.S.A.): C. Rankin Barnes, 
Ethelbert Talbot 1848-1928: Missionary Bishop, Diocesan Bishop, Presiding 
Bishop (Church Historical Society Publication, 41), 1955, 51 pp. +4 
illustrations, $1.00; Walter Herbert Stowe, More Lay Readers than Clergy! 
a Study of the Office of Lay Reader in the History of the Church (Church Historical 
Society Publication, 42), 1956, 37 pp., 50 cents. 

CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY Press; GEOFFREY CUMBERLEGE: John H. Mundy, 
Richard W. Emery, Benjamin N. Nelson (eds.), Essays in Medieval Life 
and Thought (Presented in honour of Austin Patterson Evans), 1955, 
XViii + 258 pp., 32s. 

CornisH CHurcH Histories: The Edwardian Inventories of Church Goods for 
Cornwall, to which have been added the Marian Returns of Plate and other Tudor 
Inventories, transcribed with an introduction by Lawrence S. Snell (Docu- 
ments towards a History of the Reformation in Cornwall, 2), 1955, xxiv + 
70 pp., 10s. 6d. 

Devon & CoRNWALL Recorp Society: Joyce Youings (ed.), Devon Monastic 
Lands: Calendar of Particulars for Grants 1536-1558 (Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society, New Series, I), 1955, xxxvili +154 pp., 30s. 

DusBLIN INsTITUTE FOR ADVANCED StupiEs: Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., The Writings 
of Bishop Patrick, 1074-1084 (Scriptores Latini Hiberniae, I), 1955, 147 pp., 
25s. 

Epitions Brepots (TurNnuout): Bedae Venerabilis Opera, Pars III: Opera 
homiletica, edited by D. Hurst; Pars IV: Opera rhythmica, edited by J. 
Fraipont (Corpus Christianorum Series Latina, CXXII), 1955, xxi+ 
473 pp., Belgian Frs. 450 (cloth), Belgian Frs. 400 (paper). 

ForLAGET LAND 0G Kirke (Osio): Olav Guttorm Myklebust, The Study of 
Missions in Theological Education: an Historical inquiry into the Place of World 
Evangelisation in Western Protestant Ministerial Training with Particular 
Reference to Alexander Duff’s Chair of Evangelistic Theology, Vol. 1: To rgr0 
(Studies of the Egede Institute, 6), 1955, 459 pp., Nor. Kr. 27.80. 

FRANZ STEINER (WIESBADEN): Hans Wolter, S.J., Ordericus Vitalis: ein Beitrag 
zur kluniazensischen Geschichtsschreibung (Verdffentlichungen des Instituts 
fiir Europaische Geschichte, Mainz, Band 7), 1955, viii+252 pp. + 
genealogical table, DM. 18.00. 

GLEERUPSKA UNIVERSITETSBOKHANDELN (LuND): Hilding Pleijel, The Devo- 
tional Literature of the Swedish People (Opuscula Instituti Hist.-Eccl. Lundensis, 
4); 1955, 24 pp., Swedish Kr. 2.00. 

GREGORIAN UNiversiTy Press (RoME): V. J. Fecher, S.V.D., A Study of the 
Movement for German National Parishes in Philadelphia and Baltimore (1787- 
1802) (Analecta Gregoriana, LX XVII), 1955, xxxi + 283 pp., n.p. 

Hetpinc & LICHTENHAHN (BASEL): Ernst Staehelin, Amandus Polanus von 
Polansdorf (Studien zur Geschichte der Wissenschaften in Basel, I), 1955, 
vii + 139 pp., Swiss Frs. 11.55. 

Hoty Cross CoLtLecE (WorcEsTER, Mass., U.S.A.): H. Hohensee, The 


Augustinian Concept of Authority (Folia, Supplement II), 1954, 79 pp., 
$2.00. 
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INDEPENDENT Press: John W. Grant, Free Churchmanship in England 1870-1940, 
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J. C. B. Mour (Paut Sireseck) (Tisincen): Georg Kretschmar, Studien zur } 


friihchristlichen Trinitatstheologie (Beitrage zur historischen Theologie, 21), 
1956, vili+247 pp., DM. 22.50; Hans-Joachim Schoeps, Urgemeinde, 
Judenchristentum, Gnosis, 1956, 88 pp., DM. 9.80. 

Jouannes Sraupa (KassEL): Konrad Ameln, Christhard Mahrenholz, Karl 
Ferdinand Miller (eds.), Jahrbuch fiir Liturgik und Hymnologie, 1955, 1955, 
xvi + 246 pp., DM. 24.00. 


LonoMANs, GREEN: H. A. Blair, A Creed before the Creeds, 1955, ix +173 pp., 


16s.; Margaret Cropper, Sparks Among the Stubble, 1955, xiii+226 pp., 
12s. 6d.; L. E. Elliott-Binns, English Thought 1860-1900: the Theological 
Aspect, 1956, ix + 388 pp., 28s.; Archdale A. King, Liturgies of the Religious 
Orders, 1955, Xii+431 pp.+47 plates, 50s.; Michael Roberts, Gustavus 
Adolphus: a History of Sweden 1611-1632, Vol. 1: 1611-1626, 1953, xiv+ 
585 pp., 63s.; St. Maximus the Confessor: the Ascetic Life and The Four Cen- 
turies on Charity, translated and annotated by Polycarp Sherwood, O.S.B. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, 21), 1955, viii + 284 pp., 25s. ; Jocelyn Toynbee 
and John Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excavations, 
1956, xxii + 293 pp. + 32 plates, 42s. 

MANCHESTER University Press: H. S. Offler (ed.), Guillelmi de Ockham: Opera 
Politica, Vol. III, 1956, ix+322 pp., 55s.; K. L. Wood-Legh (ed.), 
A Small Household of the XVth Century: being the Account Book of Munden’s 
Chantry, Bridport, 1956, xxxvi +90 pp. +2 plates, 18s. 

MetuuEn: G. R. Elton, England under the Tudors (A History of England, IV), 
1955, X1+504 pp. +5 maps and diagrams, 253s. 

Mowsray: Malachia Ormanian, The Church of Armenia: her History, Doctrine, 
Rule, Discipline, Liturgy, Literature, and Existing Condition, 2nd ed. revised 
(translated from the French by G. Marcar Gregory. Edited by Terenig 
Poladian), 1955, xxvi+219 pp., 21s.; J. W. C. Wand, The Four Great 
Heresies, 1955, 139 pp., 8s. 6d. 

MUHLENBERG Press (PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A.): Abdel Ross Wentz, A Basic 
History of Lutheranism in America, 1955, viii +430 pp., $5.00. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ReEcorp Society: Northamptonshire Past and Present 
(Northamptonshire Record Society Publication, II, 2), 1955, 47 pp. + 
10 illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Ouiver & Boyp: J. K. S. Reid, The Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry (Scottish 
Journal of Theology Occasional Papers, 4), 1955, vii +47 pp., 58-3 T. F. 
Torrance, Royal Priesthood (Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional 
Papers, 3), 1955, ix +108 pp., gs. 

ORDNANCE SuRvEY OrFiceE: Map of Monastic Britain (North Sheet), 2nd ed., 
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OxrorD: CLARENDON Press: J. S. Bromley and A. Goodwin (eds.), A Select 
List of Works on Europe and Europe Overseas 1715-1815, 1956, xii + 132 pp., 


7s. 6d.; Hardin Craig, English Religious Drama of the Middle Ages, 1955; , 


vi+421 pp., 42s.; E. S. de Beer (ed.), The Diary of John Evelyn, Vol. I: 
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630 pp. (Oxford English Texts), 1955, £15 15s. od. 
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Habits change 


But habits also grow. The habit of reading The Times usually 

lasts a lifetime. It begins at school or university and is proof 

against mere fluctuations of newspaper fashion. Those of us who 

look for full and accurate news find it in The Times. We come 

to depend on The Times for a reliable account of the day’s events 

and the world’s opinion, and we soon discover there is no 
substitute for 





















English Thought 1860-1900: 
The Theological Aspect 
by L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS, D.D., F.R.HIST.S. 


‘The book will serve three useful purposes. The general reader, 
who wants a conspectus of the reactions of traditional theology to 
scientific discoveries and Biblical criticism, will find here what he 
wants. It will be a handy textbook for theological students who 
can hardly understand the present state of their studies if they do 
not know what their predecessors did and failed to do during this 
crucial period. It will also, no doubt, be used as a work of refer- 
ence since a great deal of bibliographical information is stored 
within its pages...’ (The Spectator) 28s. net 


China and the Cross 
by COLUMBA CARY-ELWES, 0.s.B. 


The Christian religion is for the world of men as a whole—and 
China holds a quarter of the human population. The work of the 
Church in that country is therefore of tremendous historical and 
religious significance, and this is the first Catholic account of 
Missionary penetration to be written for more than a century. The 
finest non-Catholic work on the subject is over twenty-five years 
old, and much water has flowed under Chinese bridges since then. 

This is the dramatic, heroic and intriguing story of a- thousand 
years of Christian missionary work in China, and covers the efforts 
of Protestant and Catholic bodies alike. It is, in effect, a record 
of the vital meeting of East and West at the deepest—perhaps the 
only profitable—level. 


To be published in the Autumn. Illustrated About 30s. net 


The Protestant Bishop 
by EDWARD F. CARPENTER 


Canon Carpenter needs no introduction to the reader of books on 
religious subjects and personalities, and in Henry Compton who 
lived from 1632 to 1713, he has chosen a complex and fascinating 
figure for study. 

Compton was Bishop of London from 1675 until his death, and 
this long tenure spans the eventful and changing periods of Charles 
IJ, James II, William and Mary. 

Bishop Compton was a man of the widest interests inside and 
out of the Church, and the author provides in this graphic account 
of his life a clear picture of the political, religious and social scene 
of the period. 

Ready Shortly. Illustrated About 36s. net 
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Old Priest and New Presbyter 
NORMAN SYKES 


Professor Sykes considers the Anglican attitude towards 
episcopacy, presbyterianism and papacy since the Reforma- 
tion, with special reference to the Churches of England and 
Scotland. Contemporary problems of reunion at home and 
abroad are also considered. 27s: 6d. net 


The Protestant Tradition 


J. S. WHALE 


Dr Whale has followed his Christian Doctrine with a fresh 
interpretation of early protestantism. “Wise witty and learned, 
at times profound and always interesting.” GORDON RUPP in 
the LONDON QUARTERLY. 21s. net 


The English Church 
in the Fourteenth Century 
W. A. PANTIN 
An expansion of the Birkbeck Lectures for 1948, dealing 
with three aspects of the Church of England in the four- 


teenth century: relations of Church and State, intellectual 
problems, and religious literature. 25s. net 








Foundations of the 
Conciliar Theory 


BRIAN TIERNEY 


The first adequate investigation of the origins and early 
development of the fundamental conciliar doctrine which 
asserted that the Universal Church was superior to the 
Church of Rome. CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL LIFE AND 
THOUGHT. 27s. 6d. net 
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